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Tableland  Counties,  including  the  Monongahela  and  Potomac 
Valleys,  reveal  that  Bedford  is  the  oldest  in  Pennsylvania,  Alle- 
gany in  Maryland,  and  Hampshire  in  West  Virginia,  Hampshire 
being  the  oldest  of  the  three.  The  youngest  is  Garrett  County, 
Maryland. 
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I Company 
Experience  Record 

The  experience  of  our  company  dates  back  to  1892  when 
the  late  W.  Layton  Coombs,  who  was  a brick  contractor, 
started  in  the  construction  business.  In  1902  the  late  E. 
Reese  Baker,  who  was  a carpenter,  also  started  in  the  con- 
struction business.  During  the  years  that  followed  Mr. 
Coombs  and  Mr.  Baker  became  fast  friends  and  worked  to- 
gether on  many  projects.  In  1919  they  formed  the  partner- 
ship known  as  Baker  & Coombs.  This  partnership  continued 
until  1936  and  at  that  time  was  organized  under  the  present 
name,  Baker  & Coombs  Inc.  and  continues  as  such  at  the 
present  time.  In  1924  W.  Layton  Coombs  died  and  his  son, 
Wayne  F.  Coombs,  entered  the  business  and  later  became 
president  of  the  corporation,  which  office  he  held  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1949.  E.  Reese  Baker  then  became  pres- 
ident of  the  corporation  and  James  E.  Coombs,  grandson  of 
the  founder,  executive  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
Upon  the  death  of  E.  Reese  Baker  in  1950,  James  E.  Coombs 
became  president.  J.  W.  Ruby  is  vice-president,  Forest  D. 
Fleming  is  secretary  and  D.  C.  Hemman  is  treasurer. 

BAKER  & COOMBS 

Now  Operates  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 


ITS  OFFICES  ARE  LOCATED  IN  MORGANTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


(Dtc  fcMtonal  JHap 

James  Morton  Callahan  in  Chapter  I of  “History  in  the  Making  of 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia”  (1926)  has  given  lucid  reasons  for  the 
study  of  local  history.  Here  are  a few  scattered  quotations  from  this 
chapter : 

“The  study  of  history,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home.” 

“The  most  natural  introduction  to  a knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world  is 
from  local  environment,  through  ever-widening  circles  of  interest,  along  lines  that 
vitally  connect  the  past  with  the  present.” 

“Almost  every  community  has  some  close  and  intimate  connection  with  gen- 
eral history.” 

“Local  history  may  find  its  best  opportunity  as  a means  of  illustrating  in  the 
simplest  terms  possible  the  fundamental  principles  of  community  life.” 

“It  would  certainly  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  development  of  historical 
science  in  America  if  teachers  in  our  public  schools  would  cultivate  the  historical 
spirit  in  their  pupils  with  special  reference  to  local  environment.  Something  more 
than  local  history  can  be  drawn  from  such  sources.” 

Since  World  War  II  a rash  of  new  books  and  magazines  have  ap- 
peared throughout  the  United  States  dealing  with  people,  places  and 
events  within  the  context  of  community.  The  folklore  of  the  respective 
regions  has  been  included.  The  history  of  families,  institutions  (church- 
es, schools,  industries  etc.),  communities,  counties,  individuals,  is  at- 
tracting an  ever-widening  circle  of  readers,  so  much  so,  that  newspa- 
pers everywhere  now  include  a weekly  or  daily  series  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  some  aspect  of  local  history. 

Interviews  with  people  in  the  Tableland  country  during  the  past 
five  years  indicate  that  the  commencement  of  local  history  interest  be- 
gins with  geneaology.  With  a few  it  ends  there.  But  the  majority  move 
from  the  narrow  orbit  of  family  history  into  the  wider  circle  of  commun- 
ity, county  and  state.  The  purpose  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  is  to 
quicken  an  interest  in  a particular  region,  namely  the  mid-Alleghenies 
which  takes  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
This  inter-state  interest  in  local  history  has  natural  obstacles  to  over- 
come such  as  loyalty  to  family,  community,  county  and  state,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  regional  interest.  To  describe  the  old  trails  that  cross  state 
lines  is  a normal  procedure— as  the  old  trails  were  formed  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  political  boundaries. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  retardation  of  American  unity 
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and  culture  has  been  due  to  over-emphasized  sectional  loyalties.  A re- 
gionalism that  transcends  political  boundaries  can  do  much  to  promote 
American  unity  and  a more  adequate  sharing  of  our  common  heritage. 
Not  only  family  pride  but  that  of  self-centered  provincialism  can  blind 
individuals  and  groups,  and  prevent  them  from  seeing  their  own  back- 
ground and  foreground  within  the  perspective  of  regional  and  national 
history.  More  people  from  the  Tri-State  area  are  attempting  to  re-inter- 
pret  their  own  history  as  an  integral  part  of  the  region.  This  becomes 
more  clear  as  each  family  finds  its  roots  intertwining  around  the  three 
states;  and  our  basic  institutions,  such  as  churches  and  schools,  have 
been  nurtured  into  life  by  cultural  leaders  that  operated  in  the  pioneer 
period  back  and  forth  in  this  mountain  triangle.  As  for  the  present  time 
an  increasing  number  of  business  firms  enjoy  a tri-state  patronage,  that 
without  such  interdependence  they  would  cease  to  exist. 


This  picture  was  taken  on  the  occasion  of  a Valentine  Dinner  on  Ladies  Night 
of  the  Lions  Club  of  Confluence  (Turkeyfoot) , Penna.  Seated  from  left  to  right: 
Joseph  Blundon,  Gwen  Blundon  (Keyser,  W.  Va.);  Lucille  Robinson,  Felix  G.  Rob- 
inson (Oakland,  Md.);  Mrs.  Nell  Brach,  Ursina,  Penna.  Mr.  Robinson  addressed  the 
audience  on  “Christopher  Gist”.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Edwin  Price, 
Confluence,  Penna. 

But  TABLELAND  TRAILS  goes  one  step  further.  It  is  attempt- 
ing to  integrate  its  regional  history  with  that  of  the  national.  The  first 
sustained  period  of  the  writing  of  local  history  commenced  after  the 
Civil  War  and  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  twentieth  century.  Since 
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then,  due  to  books  of  much  larger  scope,  the  attention  has  become  focus- 
ed on  national,  and  now  international  history.  The  revival  of  interest 
in  local  history  is  not  confined,  as  in  the  earlier  period,  to  the  mise  en 
scene.  It  is  now  seen  through  the  screen  of  national  history.  All  local  his- 
tory, nowadays,  is  like  a spring  of  origins  which  instead  of  being  dam- 
med up  as  a pond  for  local  use  is  allowed  to  flow  freely  as  a tributary  to 
the  larger  streams.  In  each  county  of  the  mid-Alleghenies  one  finds  rich 
deposits  of  life  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  “bank”  of  American 
culture.  So  long  as  we  are  permitted  to  dig  for  this  rich  treasure  in  these 
ancient  hills  it  is  our  intention  to  place  them  where  they  will  serve  their 
maximum  use  in  the  mainstream  of  American  history. 

Local  history,  like  national  history,  must  continuously  be  re-ex- 
amined—“we  must  test  all  things  afresh.”  No  better  instance  has  come 
to  our  attention  than  “This  Hallowed  Ground”  by  Bruce  Catton,  a new 
book  on  the  Civil  War.  It  would  take  a good  sized  library  to  house  all 
the  books  that  have  been  written  about  this  one  war— yet  the  story 
needs  to  be  rewritten.  All  written  history  begins  with  the  reporting  of 
an  individual.  No  one  individual  can  observe  all  the  facts,  much  less 
give  an  endurable  interpretation  cf  these  facts.  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  recorded  by  eye-witnesses— who  in  the  main  agree  concerning  both 
the  facts  and  interpretations  of  this  life.  But  along  with  eye-witnesses 
of  this  story  each  succeeding  generation  writes  new  history  books  con- 
cerning Him,  not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  the  eyewitnesses  of  his 
Palestinian  ministry  but  with  regards  to  His  continual  impact  upon  the 
life  of  individuals,  institutions  and  nations.  So  wherever  there  continues 
human  life  the  need  for  re-examining  its  origins  within  any  given  geo- 
graphic context  is  necessary. 

The  history  of  Monongalia  County  has  been  more  accurately  and 
comprehensively  recorded  than  most  county  histories.  There  is  much 
more  original  material  available  than  can  be  fully  examined  through 
the  medium  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS. 

Only  a small  portion  of  the  American  people  are  interested  in  writ- 
ten history.  Like  all  civilizations  from  the  earliest  times  our  country 
prefers  an  oral  presentation.  The  bards,  scalds,  troubadours,  minstrels 
have  been  the  forerunners  of  written  history  in  all  cultures.  At  present 
the  television  jesters  and  clowns  hold  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  But  there  is  evidence  that  here  on  American  soil  one  will  see  a 
new  birth  of  balladry  and  folk-drama.  Such  presentations  as  “Common 
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Glory,”  “The  Lost  Colony”  and  a host  of  lesser  pageants  presented  on 
historic  anniversaries  are  indicative  of  a new  opportunity  for  local  his- 
tory. 

When  calling  into  conference  a few  people  from  the  tri-state  area 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  dramatising  the  history  of  the  mid-Alle- 
ghenies Dr.  Floyd  Flickinger  said:  “If  in  the  Mountains  of  N.  Carolina 
every  summer,  a locale  much  more  inaccessible  to  the  American  tourist 
than  the  mid-Alleghenies,  a drama  can  command  the  attendance  of  peo- 
ple from  every  state  in  the  Union,  what  would  happen  if  it  could  be 
presented  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  or  Western  Maryland?”  He 
went  on  further  to  state:  “Down  there  (North  Carolina)  they  have  a 
peanut  content  of  history  but  a ten-gallon  hat  filled  with  money  to  pro- 
mote it.  Here  in  the  mid-Alleghenies  they  have  a ten-gallon  hat  full  of 
history,  and  a peanut  amount  of  money  to  promote  it.” 

Several  conferences  have  been  held.  No  concrete  policy  has  been 
determined.  All  those  who  have  taken  part  agree  that  if  such  an  enter- 
prise be  undertaken  it  would  arrest  the  deterioration  of  many  of  our 
mountain  communities  that  were  born  from  the  harvesting  of  lumber 
and  the  digging  of  coal,  and  are  now  dying  for  the  lack  of  these  re- 
sources. 

The  pioneering  stage  of  any  enterprise  begins  with  an  individual. 
For  such  a movement  to  advance  and  prosper  there  is  need  for  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  many  individuals.  Here  in  the  mid-Alleghenies 
there  is  an  abundance  of  talent,  financial  potential,  and  competent  lead- 
ership that  can  pool  their  energies  and  resources.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  do  this.  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  dramatised 
presentation  of  American  history  offers  a sufficient  challenge,  together 
with  an  economic  incentive,  to  bring  such  a group  into  operation.  Large 
monetary  gifts  from  the  living  and  deceased  are  being  made  to  perpetu- 
ate and  increase  our  churches,  schools  and  hospitals.  Hospitals  are  for 
the  helpless;  such  people  are  unable  to  serve  either  themselves  or  so- 
ciety. Churches  and  schools  cultivate  and  perpetuate  their  particular 
spiritual  and  secular  culture,  but  almost  entirely  within  the  bounds  and 
in  behalf  of  the  particular  institutions.  Each  local  institution,  like  serv- 
ice clubs,  has  national  commitements.  Throughout  America  there  is  a 
profound  cultural  frustration,  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
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sion  on  the  higher  levels,  the  level  of  cultural  tradition  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  community.  The  churches  and  schools  apparently  have 
their  own  problems,  and,  perhaps,  for  these  reasons,  are  indifferent  to- 
wards this  need  of  expressive  culture.  And  since  these,  and  other  com- 
munity institutions,  must  give  financial  support  to  their  respective  na- 
tional headquarters  there  remains  but  a few  crumbs  from  the  master’s 
table  for  such  things  as  festivals,  folk  dramas,  etc. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made,  some  of  them  implemented,  to 
provide  working  capital.  The  procurement  of  funds  from  political  or 
industrial  sources  has  been  thought  as  a possibility.  But  such  an  enter- 
prise needs  individual  backing,  not  in  the  sense  of  a Broadway  show, 
which  is  done  as  an  investment,  but  which  is  done  with  the  same  pure 
philanthropy  as  a gift  to  a church,  school  or  hospital.  The  wonderful 
people  who  give  generously  to  our  institutions  have  the  tangible  evi- 
dence of  property.  When  Ferdiand  and  Isabella  backed  Columbus  he 
had  nothing  but  an  idea.  But  this  idea  revolutionized  the  world.  Such 
an  ambition  is  not  in  the  mind  of  those  whose  idea  is  to  help  restore 
the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  the  mid-Alleghenies.  We  believe  the 
rediscovery  of  our  basic  way  of  American  freedom,  especially  the  cul- 
tural solidarity  of  our  respective  communities— and  the  unity  of  our 
country  through  an  appreciation  of  the  American  heritage  is  the  best 
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weapon  against  communism— and  a reservoir  of  inspiration  that  will 
channel  itself  into  the  life  of  a frustrated  people. 

Lord  Egmont  spoke  of  Coleridge  in  terms  of  excessive  admiration, 
and  urged  Mr.  Poole  to  put  him  upon  undertaking  some  great  monu- 
mental work.  “But  at  any  rate,  let  him  do  something,”  said  Lord  Eg- 
mont, “for  at  present  he  talks  very  much  like  an  angel,  and  does  noth- 
ing at  all.”  (from  De  Quincey’s  “Literary  Reminiscences”) 

The  difficulty  with  us  is  that  we  have  an  abundance  of  talent  that 
is  ready  to  undertake  the  monumental  task  of  writing  and  promoting 
such  a production  as  the  ‘HISTORAMA’  OF  THE  MID-ALLE- 
GHENIES, but  the  fine  spoken  angels  (“certainly  you  can  have  my 
moral  support”)  are  unwilling  to  do  what  they  are  supremely  able  to 
do— namely,  if  necessary,  put  their  jewels  with  the  pawnbroker,  like 
Isabella,  so  that  the  work  can  get  started. 

In  Samuel  Pepy’s  Diary  there  is  this  entry  for  July  12,  1667:  “Sir. 
H.  Chomley  tells  me  that  he  (the  Chancellor)  did  say  the  other  day 
at  his  table,  ‘Treachery!’  says  he;  ‘I  could  wish  we  could  prove  there 
was  anything  of  that  in  it;  for  that  would  imply  some  wit  and  thought- 
fulness; but  we  are  ruined  merely  by  folly  and  neglect’.” 


"Forty-Four  Years  of  the 
Life  of  a Hunter" 

by  Meshach  Browning  contains  many  highly  exciting  hunting 
experiences  enjoyed  by  this  courageous  Maryland  hunter.  It  also 
gives  a very  accurate  and  appealing  description  of  the  home  life 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  book  contains  a 
brief  history  of  the  Browning  family,  and  describes  in  detail  many 
thrilling  hunting  adventures  such  as  stabbing  an  enraged  bear 
seven  times,  killing  a huge  panther  with  a club,  and  out-fighting  a 
wounded  buck  in  the  icy  Youghiogheny  River.  It  is  now  being  read 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Alaska  to  Texas.  The  twelfth  edition 
may  be  obtained  at  $5.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  by  writing: 

R.  GETTY  BROWNING 

1012  HARVEY  STREET  - RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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The  Mutable  Monongalia 

by 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

A comparative  study  of  Monongalia  County,  West  Virginia  re- 
veals innumerable  alterations  on  the  surface  of  the  land  and  in  the 
culture  of  its  people.  It  reminds  one  of  the  versatile  actor  who  in  one 
drama  impersonates  many  characters  by  changing  his  features  with 
the  use  of  masks. 

Its  birth  in  1776  coincided  with  the  birth  of  the  nation.  While  the 
nation  was  expanding  from  coast  to  coast  Monongalia  County  over  a 
period  of  sixty  eight  years  (1779-1847)  contracted  from  an  area  em- 
bracing ten  counties  in  West  Virginia  and  three  in  Pennsylvania  (an 
area  of  6200  square  miles)  to  three  hundred  seventy  square  miles.  It  is 
within  this  shrunken  residue  of  the  once  enormous  Monongalia  that  we 
shift  our  eyes  back  and  forth  between  the  past  and  present  to  observe 
an  unusual  process  of  mutation.  Hardly  any  other  sector  of  its  size  on 
the  earth  has  undergone  so  many  alterations  in  so  short  a time. 

William  Lewis  Herndon,  sent  by  our  government  in  the  1840s  to 
explore  the  Andes  Mountains  and  the  Amazon  River  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, describes  one  of  the  ranges  that  reminded  him  of  a view  that  the 
first  white  men  must  have  had  here:  “There  seemed  to  be  no  order  of 
regularity  in  the  hills  which  were  thickly  covered  with  forests;  but  the 
I whole  had  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  a boiling  caldron  sudden- 
ly stricken  motionless.”  In  primitive  times  this  county  was  an  integral 
part  of  a vast  impenetrable  wilderness  screening  from  the  sun  the  land 
surface  of  the  billowy,  endless  mountains. 

“In  1852  the  County  was  divided  into  seven  magisterial  districts. 
Seven  commissioners,  including  William  Price,  were  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  April  2nd  1852  to  lay  out  these  districts.”  (Chron- 
icles of  Core  p.  108) 

Geographically  the  county  can  be  divided  into  four  sections,— two 
on  each  side  of  Route  7 and  two  on  each  side  of  the  Monongahela 
River.  Most  of  its  land  is  drained  by  Decker’s  and  Cobun  Creeks  on 
the  east  side  and  Dunkard  (a  very  long  creek)  on  the  west,  with  the 
total  drainage  entering  the  Monongahela  and  the  lower  section  of 
Cheat.  On  the  north  side  of  Route  7,  the  east  side  of  the  Monongahela, 
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This  map  prepared  by  Charles 
E.  Hare,  Geologist  of  the  West 
Virginia  Geological  Survey. 


there  is  the  Cheat  Neck  country.  This  area  includes  Cooper’s  Rock 
State  Forest,  Lake  Lynn,  a country  club,  a monastery  known  as  “Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel”  and  a number  of  suburban  residences.  Of  these 
four  sectors  surrounding  Morgantown,  Cheat  Neck  is  the  one  that 
holds  most  promise  for  suburban  development. 

Who  Were  the  First? 

The  first  Europeans  discovered  evidence  that  there  existed  here 
for  many  centuries  both  advanced  and  primitive  human  cultures  along 
the  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  earlier  culture  had  advanced  to  a se- 
dentary mode  of  living.  Nicholas  Cresswell  in  his  Journal  (Oct.  9th. 
1775)  states:  “It  appears  to  me  that  this  country  has  been  inhabited 
by  a race  of  people  superior  in  military  knowledge  to  the  present 
Indians.  In  different  parts  of  the  country  there  are  vestiges  of  regular 
fortifications,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Indians  have  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  that  art.  When,  or  by  whom,  these  places  were  built  I 
leave  to  more  able  antiquarians  than  I to  determine.”  A more  primitive 
people,  most  likely  reduced  to  this  existence  by  an  involuntary  nomad- 
ism, had  established  their  precarious  habitations  on  the  flat  bottom 
land  along  the  creeks  and  streams  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  white 
man  in  the  trans-Allegheny. 

When  Wiley  gave  a brief  summary  of  the  history  of  each  district 
in  the  county  he  adverted  to  these  earlier  native  cultures  such  as  is 
found  on  page  607  (History  of  Monongalia  Co.):  “For  unknown  cen- 
turies the  Indian’s  ownership  of  this  country  was  undisputed.  In  that 
misty  labyrinth  of  years  red  men  hunted  among  the  hills  and  fished  in 
these  quiet  waters.  It  is  not  supposed  their  residence  here  was  perma- 
nent, but  the  accumulation  of  shells  and  debris  which  marked  their 
camps  indicate  a lengthened  stay  or  oft  repeated  visits.  The  sites  of 
some  of  these  camps  called  ‘fort  fields’  are  still  pointed  out.”  Besides 
these  there  were  stone-pile  graves,  charcoal  pits  and  remnant  artifacts 
of  the  hunt  and  subsequent  feasting.  Their  food  staples  were  fish, 
mussels,  corn,  squash,  turkey,  buffalo,  elk  and  deer— the  last  three  also 
were  used  for  shelter  and  clothing. 

The  vast  forests  that  covered  the  land,  the  magnitude  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  the  purity  of  the  water  courses  abounding  in  fish 
and  crustaceans  were  in  no  way  reduced  or  contaminated  even  though 
these  people  obtained  a bountiful  living  from  them  for  thousands  of 
years.  Nature  had  evolved,  without  man’s  interference,  not  only  in 
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geologic  ages  but  also  during  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  No  sooner 
did  the  white  man  arrive  than  the  bounties  of  nature  began  to  dimin- 
ish. 

Log  Cabin  in  the  Wilderness 

The  first  settlers  set  up  their  cabins  along  the  old  buffalo-Indian 
trails  and  on  the  flat  open  land  along  the  creeks.  These  places  had 
been  used  by  the  Indians.  When  the  first  roads  provided  families  a 
means  of  ingress  the  momentum  of  occupation  went  into  high  gear. 
This  began  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  ring  of  the  ax, 
and  later  the  whine  of  the  saw,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  forest.  Man 
for  the  first  time  began  to  make  clearings.  These  were  the  first  changes 
to  be  noted.  This  was  the  primitive  or  log  cabin  stage  of  the  white 
man’s  new-world  culture,  and  all  the  old  Monongalia  families  were  a 
part  of  it.  The  head  of  the  house  and  his  sons  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  the  forest  and  along  the  streams  which  provided  the  family  with 
meats,  nuts,  fruits,  herbs  and  fish.  Farming  was  limited  to  a ‘patch’  in 
the  clearing.  The  only  differentiation  between  the  red  and  white  man 
at  this  stage  was  the  latter’s  mode  of  shelter,  weapons,  dress  and 
language.  He  was  more  an  Indian  in  his  mode  of  existence  than  a 
practitioner  of  his  old-world  culture.  When  the  Indian  reappeared  it 
was  time  for  the  isolated  families  to  seek  refuge  in  one  of  the  nearby 
forts. 


The  Snatching  of  Land  and  the  Mashing  of  Heads 

Unwarranted  grants  of  land  by  European  sovereigns  and  unfair 
treaties  with  the  Indians  emboldened  our  forefathers  to  claim  right  to 
possession.  This  pretense  led  to  tragic  consequences.  The  isolated 
family  had  hardly  built  its  cabin  when  dark  moving  objects  could  be 
seen  stalking  like  lions  through  forests  and  high  grass.  A ‘battle  to  the 
death’  ensued  which  lasted  for  almost  fifty  years  (1758-1791).  The 
blood  of  the  European  and  the  native  commingled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela.  There  is  no  one  record  that  gives  a full  account  of  the 
slaughter.  The  final  score  as  to  how  many  whites  and  Indians  were 
killed  has  been  underestimated.  The  combined  records  account  mostly 
for  the  number  of  white  people  that  ‘lost  their  brains’  by  the  stroke 
of  the  Indian  tomahawk.  Around  such  refuges  as  Fort  Statler  cluster 
the  memories  of  these  holocausts. 

Swords  Into  Plowshares 
(1791-1891) 

No  sooner  had  the  smoke  of  battle  lifted  than  the  virgin  trees 
were  felled  by  the  ax;  those  not  needed  for  housing  were  placed  in 
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piles  and  burned.  The  smoke  and  glow  from  these  burnings  could  be 
seen  on  hundreds  of  hills.  The  little  corn  patch  of  the  forest  gave  way 
to  wide  meadows  where  the  plow  of  the  white  man  for  the  first  time 
turned  up  the  rich,  deep  soil.  One  farm  joined  another.  A map  of 
Monongalia  County  published  in  1886  pin  points  every  locality  with 
a dot  and  the  farmer’s  name.  Within  each  district,  through  a process 
of  agglutination,  many  small  communities  arose. 

A diversified  agrarian  culture  took  root  in  this  virgin  soil.  The 
thrifty  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  had  brought  from  the  old  country  a 
knowledge  and  experience  of  land  culture,  which  the  Indians  did  not 
require,  when  they  enlarged  their  corn  patches  into  meadows.  Each 
community  was  self-subsisting.  Home  industries  existed  for  the  needs 
of  the  community.  The  grist  mills  and  supply  stores  were  centers  of 
daily  intercourse.  The  people  were  satisfied  in  making  their  living  off 
the  top  of  the  land.  The  log  cabin  gave  way  to  large  frame  dwellings 
and  red  brick  mansions,  the  brick  in  many  instances  being  made  on 
the  premises.  One  of  these  brick  residences  was  located  up  the  river  a 
short  distance  from  Morgantown  where  now  stands  the  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corporation  Plant.  Mrs.  Mabel  (O.  J. ) White  is  a direct 
descendant  of  John  Hess  who  established  this  plantation  - homestead 
:»n  the  river  bank.  He  was  Mrs.  White’s  grandfather  four  generations 
emoved.  This  John  married  Hannah  Tibbs  whose  family  was  also 
jmong  the  first  settlers.  The  farm  originally  consisted  of  seventeen 
hundred  acres.  It  remained  in  the  family  until  1884  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Jamiesons  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  Mathieson  Corpora- 
tion. The  brick  house  (built  by  a son,  James  Hess)  and  the  farm  was 
known  as  “The  Pines.”  All  that  remains  is  the  family  cemetery,  en- 
closed by  an  iron  fence,  which  is  preserved  and  kept  in  good  order  by 
the  Hess  descendants.  It  is  located  near  the  central  building  of  the 
Mathieson  Plant.  Most  of  these  family  cemeteries,  each  a repository 
of  historical  data,  have  either  been  removed  or  allowed  to  be  taken 
over  by  brambles. 

Harvey  Harmar  many  years  ago  wrote  a sizeable  book  about  the 
grist  mills  of  Harrison  County.  In  Monongalia  County  there  were 
many  such  mills  and  around  each  clustered  a way  of  life  that  has  been 
effaced  — along  with  mill  races  and  water  wheels.  Reading  of  the 
stirring  events  at  places  like  Rubles  Mill  one  wishes  that  some  am- 
bitious antiquarian,  or  a candidate  for  a PhD,  would  explore  this  as- 
pect of  the  agrarian  life.  At  Lowesville  there  was  a mill  seat;  in  its 
bins  there  must  have  been  stored,  besides  grain,  a lot  of  history.  A 
glimpse  of  what  might  be  found  is  this  extract  from  “The  Chronicles 
of  Core”: 
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“In  1840  Andrew  Brown  refitted  his  mill.  It  now  embraced  besides  the  grist 
mill,  a large  saw-mill,  and  a carding  machine  to  prepare  wool.  A few  years  later 
he  attached  steam  to  it,  and  the  neighbors  never  tired  of  telling  how  John  Foley, 
who  built  the  eighty  foot  high  chimney,  stood  on  its  summit  when  he  laid  the  last 
brick,  and  drank  a half  pint  of  whiskey  before  descending.  Many  of  the  farmers 
made  their  own  liquors.  A century  old  “Receipt  For  The  Mashing  of  Corn”,  in  the 
author’s  possession  reads: 

‘Twenty  eight  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  Bushel  the  next  day  three  tubs  one 
gallon  of  Mault  to  the  tub’.” 


Monongalia’s  age  of  golden  harvests  lasted  a hundred  years. 
Farms,  mills,  ferries,  covered  bridges,  horses,  wagons,  buggies,  and 
small  industries  were  the  integers  of  a total  land  culture. 


An  artist’s  conception  of  flatboat  traffic  on  the  Monongahela  River  150  years 
ago.  The  farmers  of  Monongalia  County  had  converted  their  grain  into  whiskey 
shown  here  being  transported  in  barrels  down  river.  Courtesy  of  Rev.  Joe  Gluck, 
West  Virginia  University. 
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Comparative  Records  of  Land  Production 

Monongalia  County  embraces  approximately  three  hundred 
seventy  square  miles  which  amounts  to  236,800  acres.  The  Federal 
census  figures  for  1850  indicate  that  there  were  58,536  acres  in  graz- 
ing and  under  cultivation.  The  number  of  farms  for  that  year  were  not 
listed.  In  1870  there  were  112,045  acres  divided  among  1555  farms, 
an  average  of  72  cleared  acres  per  farm.  By  1880  138,032  acres  were 
reported  as  under  cultivation,  including  grazing  lands.  This  represents 
the  largest  number  of  acres  in  production  for  agricultural  purposes; 
this  was  roughly  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  land  surface.  In  1889  the 
land  under  production  was  45,169  acres,  a decrease  of  13,367  acres 
from  the  amount  used  in  1850,  and  92,863  acres  less  than  in  1880, 
nine  years  previously. 

The  peak  year  for  the  greatest  variety  of  farm  and  dairy  products 
was  in  1870.  From  the  1,555  farms  the  following  items  were  listed  as 
stock  and  production: 


Livestock 


Sheep 

17,371 

Unclassified  cattle 

7,743 

Swine 

7,324 

Milch  Cows 

4,606 

Horses 

4,238 

Oxen 

761 

Mules 

36 

Grain  and  Produce 

Corn,  (bushels) 

301,328 

Oats  (bushels) 

148,072 

Wheat  (bushels) 

111,805 

Irish  Potatoes  (bushels) 

23,772 

Rye  (bushels) 

5,130 

Buckwheat  (bushels) 

1,575 

Sweet  Potatoes  (bushels) 

435 

Grain  and  Produce,  continued 

Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  (bushels)  309 


Barley  (bushels)  80 

Beans  and  Peas  25 

Hay,  tons  12,030 

Sorghum  (gallons)  36,504 

Maple  Syrup  (gallons)  733 

Butter,  pounds  345,573 

Wool  (pounds)  55,856 

Maple  Sugar  (pounds)  24,274 

Honey  (pounds)  10,710 

Tobacco  (pounds)  2,733 

Cheese  (pounds)  1,030 

Flax  (pounds)  540 

Beeswax  (pounds)  32 

Hops  (pounds)  13 


The  1889  figures  though  revealing  a large  decrease  in  acreage 
cultivation  of  cereals  lists  143,040  fruit  trees  with  a crop  of  340,000 
bushels  for  that  particular  year.  These  were  picked  from  apple,  cherry, 
apricot,  peach,  pear  and  plum;  about  97%  of  the  total  crop  was  apples. 
One  of  the  most  revealing  figures  is  that  of  1840  when  there  was  the 
largest  yield  of  wheat,  a total  of  166,496  bushels. 

Truly  it  was  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  apple  and  corn, 
together  with  a prodigious  variety  of  other  blessings  that  sprung  from 
a soil  capable  of  great  versatility. 
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Contrast  the  above  figures  with  those  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Commerce,  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture: 


Farms 

Farms  reporting  crops 
Acreage  owned  by  farmers 
Average  land  value  per  acre 
Pasture  farms 

Uncultivated  and  not  pastured  farms 
Lying  idle  farms 
Woodland  pasture  farms 
Acres  in  pasture 
Acres,  no  harvest  or  pasture 
Acres  in  woodland  pasture 
Other  pasture 
Cropland  acres 

Cover  crop  turned  over  and  land  planted  to  another  crop— acres 
Crops  farmed  on  contours,  acres 

(only  213  acres  of  land  in  Monongalia  County  that  were  plowed  in  1954^ 
Farm  workers 

Of  these  only  882  worked  a 100  or  more  days  during  the  year.  follow™& 

order  indicates  the  present  use  of  the  land:  (1)  Livestock  in 
Poultry  (4)  Small  fruits,  strawberries,  raspberr.es  etc.  (5)  Vegetable 

gardens  (6)  General — whatever  that  may  be. 


I, 593 
1,243 

104,711 

$85.00 

396 

267 

222 

518 

II, 976 
6,849 

13,387 

50,787 

38,968 

81 

162 


The  Cross  Roads  Store 


What  went  on  in  the  cross  roads  store  of  the  last  century  is 
described  in  chapter  22  of  a book  entitled  “The  Happy  Years’  by 
Minter  L.  Wilson,  former  Judge  of  Monongalia  County. 


“The  Cross-Roads  store  was  a busy  place,  for  it  had  a great 
variety  of  merchandise.  Groceries,  dry  goods  and  notions,  furniture 
and  leather  goods,  hardware,  shoes,  farming  implements,  patent  medi- 
cines, and  numerous  other  articles,  were  sold  there. 

“Some  of  the  other  articles  were  bustles  of  many  styles;  hoops  for 
women’s  skirts;  high-top  button  shoes  for  women;  high-top  button 
shoes  for  men  with  elastic  in  the  top  and  an  instrument  called  the 
“ear”  on  the  top  of  the  shoe,  used  to  put  the  forefinger  in,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulling  the  shoe  on;  copper-toed  boots  with  red  tops  for  boys; 
straw  hats  with  wide  brims  for  horses,  through  which  brims  the  ears 
of  the  horse  stuck  out,  used  for  shade  and  as  protection  from  horse- 
flies; felt  boots,  one-half  inch  thick,  which  reached  to  the  knees,  over 
which  were  pulled  rubber  boots,  and  used  by  lumber  jacks;  black  sna  e 
whips  and  buggy  whips;  slates  with  red  borders  of  cloth  all  the  way 
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round;  mustache  cups,  boot  jacks,  side  saddles  and  material  for  riding 
skirts. 

“Another  class  of  articles  then  in  demand  but  now  obsolete  in- 
cluded sleigh  bells,  ox-shoes,  shoepegs,  pegging  awls,  shoe-button  hooks, 
stick  candy  in  a wooden  bucket  with  a bail;  candy  kisses  wrapped  in 
paper,  on  which  was  written  a love  verse;  brush  hooks,  cant  hooks,  hog 
ringers  and  rings;  patent  buckets  made  of  wooden  staves;  pepper  and 
coffee  in  the  whole  grain;  peruna,  arnica,  and  lightning  hot  drops. 

“To  me  the  unusual  articles  were  coffin  handles  and  screws  and 
metal  lace  for  trimming  the  coffin;  and  black  and  white  cloth  used  for 
covering  the  wooden  coffin.  The  black  cloth  was  used  to  cover  coffins 
for  the  old  folks  and  the  white  cloth  for  the  young  folks.  I remember 
other  articles  also  such  as:  tobacco  cutter,  twist  tobacco,  oaken  water 
buckets,  red  flannels,  lamp  chimneys,  derby  hats,  jew’s-harp,  shoe 
last,  coffee  mill,  curry  comb,  sleeve  holder  and  cow  yokes. 

“The  country  store  was  not  only  a place  to  sell  goods,  but  was 
also  used  as  a meeting  place  for  those  who  desired  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  Many  heated  discussions  and  arguments  were  heard 
there.  The  mountaineers  met  there  and  expounded  their  philosophy  on 
almost  every  known  subject.  Those  who  came  to  these  stores  were 
pumpers,  gaugers,  rig  builders,  drillers,  tool-dressers  and  superinten- 
dents of  leases  in  the  oil  fields;  farmers,  lumberjacks,  drummers  and 
teamsters.  These  would  be  seen  to  congregate  at  night.  During  the  day 
the  store  was  visited  by  the  women  folks  who  took  time  out  for  neigh- 
borly chat,  and  sometimes  gossip. 

“A  large,  pot-bellied,  Burnside  stove  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
store.  A box  was  built  around  it  which  was  filled  with  saw  dust.  There 
were  a good  many  tobacco  chewers  in  the  community  who  used  this 
box,  filled  with  saw  dust,  for  a spittoon.  Some  of  them  hit  it  at  a dis- 
tance of  twenty  feet.  They  sat  on  long  benches  placed  against  the 
counters  on  each  side  of  the  stove,  and  sometimes  for  hours  in  the  eve- 
ning engaged  in  the  happy  past  time  of  solving  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems which  confronted  the  nation,  while  the  old  fancy  oil  lamp  which 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  shed  its  light  on  that  group  of  animated  moun- 
taineers, and  the  cracker  barrel  stood  near  by.  I spent  many  happy 
hours  listening  to  their  philosophy.  There  I saw  a cross-section  of 
America,  perceived  the  goodness  and  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and 
watched  life  pass  by  as  it  was  lived  then.” 

When  the  Social  and  Cultural  Life  of  the  County  Were  Interwoven 

The  following  description  of  a gathering  of  the  countryside  in 
Monongalia  County  gives  one  a picture  of  green  pastures  filled  with 
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the  flower  of  youth  on  every  knoll  and  in  every  dale  when  the  agrarian 
order  of  life  had  reached  its  zenith  here. 

“Saturday,  the  9th.  of  August,  1873,  was  exclusively  devoted  to 
festivity  and  rejoicing.  It  was  the  Harvest  Home— a gala  day,  long  to 
be  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  regions  round  and  about 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Dunkard  Creek.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing an  observer  might  have  seen  the  roads  thronged  from  side  to  side, 
with  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  dressed  in  rich  and  clean 
attire  emerging  from  the  shady  dells  — some  in  carriages,  some  on 
horseback,  and  others  on  foot  — all  wending  their  way  to  the  chief 
point  of  attraction,  where  the  several  Sunday  School  classes  of  the 
neighborhood  were  to  meet  in  the  classic  and  romantic  grove  near 
“Core’s  Meeting  House.” 

With  chaste  and  appropriate  mottoes  inscribed  upon  their  ban- 
ners waving  in  the  breeze,  the  several  ranks  were  arranged  in  order  by 
the  Marshall  of  the  Day,  and  to  the  exhilarating  music  of  fife  and 
drum  marching  and  counter-marching  were  done,  until  the  weary  feet 
of  little  ones  found  a resting  place  under  the  broad  spreading  boughs 
of  a delightful  forest  of  sugar  trees.  Seats  for  the  accomodation  of 
hundreds  had  been  provided,  and  a rustic  rostrum  erected,  encircled 
with  boughs  and  sprays  of  evergreen  that  hung  in  festoons  from  arch- 
es. The  families  had  provided  hampers,  baskets,  buckets,  boxes  and 
pails  filled  to  overflowing  with  all  the  luxuries  and  pleasing  delicacies 
required  for  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  the  multitude.  Here  was 
social  life  embodied,  and  cordial  friendship  displayed.  Scores  of  fairy- 
like figures  were  seen  flitting  here  and  there  all  over  the  grounds,  and 
in  musical  language  inviting  their  friends  to  partake  of  their  feasts 
where  no  distinction  of  wealth  or  honors  separated  the  affections  of 
the  people.  Yet  this  was  only  the  beginning  for,  after  banqueting  upon 
delicious  viands,  then  came  “the  feasts  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.” 

In  our  midst  were  doctors  of  divinity  — doctors  of  law  and  doc- 
tors of  physics,  each  in  his  turn  ready  and  willing  to  pour  out  streams 
of  eloquence  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  ancient  and  modern  lore. 
Theology,  ethics,  physiology  and  classics  were  taken  in  review  — 
sublime  ideas  were  conceived  and  clothed  in  words  that  thrilled 
through  every  avenue  of  their  auditory,  carrying  their  thoughts  be- 
yond this  world  of  time  and  sense.  They  also  expressed  the  extent  and 
vast  resources  of  our  glorious  country,  describing  it  as  a land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  sweeping  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  across  a 
continent,  beyond  the  frowning  peaks  of  the  great  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  lakes  in  the  north  where  cold 
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Boreas  reigns,  to  the  sunny  climes  of  the  South  where  the  tropical 
breezes  dally  on  the  bosom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

If  you  had  been  there  to  participate  in  all  this  richness  of  body 
and  soul  you  would  never  think  of  famine  and  would  have  been  enabl- 
ed to  eclipse  the  literary  journals  of  the  world  from  then  on.”  (Mor- 
gantown Post,  August  23rd.,  1873  as  quoted  in  “Chronicles  of  Core”  pp 
150-152) 


The  Field-Plow  Goes  to  Rust 

The  human  race  had  been  content  for  milleniums  to  hunt  the 
woods,  fish  the  streams  and  till  the  soil.  Monongalia  County  provided 
these  means  of  existence  in  abundance.  There  was  also  another  abun- 
dance. Hidden  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface  there  were  large 
black  pools.  As  early  as  1865  attempts  were  made  to  pump  them  to  the 
surface.  Finally  in  1888  E.  M.  Hukill  took  a lease  on  the  D.  E.  and  L. 
Lemley  farm  and  undertook,  at  what  is  now  Lemley’s  Siding,  to  drill  a 
well  with  a steam  engine  and  equipment  vastly  better  than  that  of 
1865.  Henry  Birtcher  took  the  contract  of  C.  C.  Wade  to  furnish  coal 
for  the  steam  engine  at  $6.50  per  hundred  (bushels).  “Mr.  Hukill  has 
employed  his  faithful  servant,  Luther  Sanders,  to  guard  the  Lemley 
well  and  fitted  him  up  with  two  revolvers  and  a briar  sythe.  Luther 
went  over  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  and  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  derrick  with  his  field  glasses  in  his  hand  and  viewed  heavenward. 
Socn  after  reaching  the  apex  he  became  much  alarmed  and  began  fir- 
ing east  and  west,  north  and  south,  until  his  ammunition  became  ex- 
hausted. He  was  given  special  orders  to  keep  away  a certain  obnoxious 
fellow  who  was  on  a strike  with  the  noon-to-midnighrt  drillers.  Luther 
performed  his  part  well  and  has  received  the  eulogies  of  both  the 
company  and  the  people.”  (Morgantown  Post,  April  27th.,  1889  from 
“Chronicles  of  Core”  p.  186) 

The  well  was  finally  brought  in  on  June  6th.  and  started  pump- 
ing at  fifty  barrels  a day.  It  had  been  drilled  to  the  Big  Injun  Sand,  at 
1,877  feet.  Religious  services  at  the  Doll’s  Run  Church  the  next  Sun- 
day had  to  be  cancelled  when  it  was  found  that  the  congregation  was 
assembled  around  the  well.  “The  constant  influx  of  strangers  brought 
| here  daily  by  the  great  oil  boom  is  marked.  The  news  of  our  county’s 
j stride  forward  in  this  line  has  been  flashed  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
We  are  on  the  upgrade,  but  there  is  one  wheel  locked.  It  is  our  miser- 
able public  roads.”  (Morgantown  Post,  July  20th.,  1889  from  “The 

Chronicles  of  Core”  p.  188) 

At  this  time  the  most  productive  wells  were  in  the  Dunkard 
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Ridge  section.  “On  this  ridge  excitement  knows  no  bounds.  The  woods, 
fields,  and  houses  are  full  of  anxious  oil  men  — operators,  contractors, 
speculators,  and  sightseers,  until  the  farm  houses  cannot  contain  them. 
So  Mr.  Hukhill  is  erecting  as  fast  as  possible  a large  hotel  on  the 
ridge  from  the  road,  in  the  woods  where  none  of  us  thought  six  months 
ago  a man  would  have  ventured  to  build  a shanty,  much  less  a fine 
hotel,  on  that  huckleberry  ridge.  When  you  speak  of  this  ridge  again 
call  it  the  city  of  oil  wells,  for  that  is  what  it  really  is.  For  miles  each 
way,  north  and  south,  are  wells  after  wells.  On  the  ridge  you  see  them 
against  the  hillside,  along  the  rivulets,  and  along  the  bottoms,  almost 
nothing  but  wells  for  miles  either  way.”  (Morgantown  Post,  Nov.  29, 
1889  from  “The  Chronicles  of  Core.”  pp.  197-198) 

Between  1888  and  1901  one  hundred  seventy-one  producing 
wells,  according  to  “The  Chronicles  of  Core”,  were  bored.  The  average 
depth  was  between  2,000  and  2,500  feet,  each  drilling  operation  cost- 
ing $6,500.00.  In  this  section  of  Monongalia  County  the  plow  had 
gone  to  rust.  “Sixteen  decades”,  says  Earl  Core  in  his  Epilogue,  “span 
the  story  of  Dolls  Run  from  the  day  it  was  an  isolated  frontier  down 
to  yesterday.  Then  came  one  revolutionizing  period  when  events  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  staccato  fashion.” 

Communities  Now  Inhabited  Mostly  by  Industrial 
and  Urban  Employees 

Many  rapid  and  radical  changes  have  taken  place  since  1776. 
The  land  once  populated  by  farmers  is  now  occupied  by  pipe  - line 
maintenance  men,  miners,  factory  workers,  sawmill  operators,  truck- 
men, office  workers,  commuters  and  suburbanites. 

Today  there  are  twenty-four  communities  in  the  County  each 
having  a few  neighborhoods  with  place-names.  Of  these  the  following 
six  are  incorporated:  Morgantown,  Westover,  Star  City,  Granville, 
Maidsville,  Vanvorhis.  The  names  of  the  eighteen  unincorporated 
communities  are  the  following:  Laurel  Point,  Clinton  (119),  Easton, 
Clinton  (73),  Sturgiss,  Stewartstown,  Old  Kingwood  Pike,  Hagans, 
Core,  Daybrook,  Blacksville,  Scotts  Run,  Pleasant  Valley,  Cheat  Neck, 
Flats,  River  Mining,  Dellslow,  Wadestown. 

The  Magnitude  of  Monongalia  Coal 

To  appreciate  the  fabulous  deposit  of  coal  underlying  Monongalia 
County  we  resort  to  quotations  from  eminent  geologists. 
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First  coal  tipple  on  Monongahela  Railway.  Coal  mine  of  North  American 
Coal  Co.  Picture  from  Morgantown  District  Industrial  and  Business  Survey. 
Courtesy  of  Ralph  Thorn 

“That  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  Palaeozoic  from  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  periods  was  its  gorgeous  flora.  It  was  emphatically  the  period  of  plants, — 
“of  herbs  yielding  seed  after  their  kind.”  In  no  other  age  did  the  world  ever  wit- 
ness such  a flora:  the  youth  of  the  earth  was  peculiarly  a green,  and  umbrageous 
youth,  a youth  of  dusk  and  tangled  forests,  of  huge  pines  and  stately  araucarians, 
of  the  reed-like  calamite,  the  tall  tree-fern,  the  sculptured  Sigillaria,  and  the 
hirsute  lepidodendron.  Of  this  extraordinary  age  of  plants  we  have  our  cheerful 
remembrancers  and  witnesses  in  the  flames  that  roar  in  our  chimneys  when  wei 
pile  up  the  winter  fire, — in  the  brilliant  gas  that  casts  its  light  on  this  great  as- 
semblage, and  that  lightens  up  the  streets  and  lanes  of  this  vast  city, — in  the 
glowing  furnaces  that  smelt  our  metals,  and  give  moving  power  to  our  ponderous 
engines, — in  the  long  dusky  trains  that,  with  shriek  and  snort  speed  dart-like 
athwart  our  landscapes, — and  in  the  great  cloud-enveloped  vessels  that  darken  the 
lower  reaches  of  your  noble  river,  and  rush  in  foam  over  ocean  and  sea.  The  geo- 
logic evidence  is  so  complete  as  to  be  patent  to  all,  that  the  first  great  period  of 
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organized  being  was,  as  described  in  the  Mosaic  record,  peculiarly  a period  of. 
herbs  and  trees,  “yielding  seed  after  their  kind.” 

(from  “The  Testimony  of  The  Rocks”  by  Hugh  Miller,  published  by  Gould 
and  Lincoln,  Boston,  Mass.  1857  p.  160) 

“The  Monongahela  series  of  coals  with  the  great  Pittsburgh  bed  at  its  base, 
attains  a richness  in  fuel  along  Scott’s  Run  and  adjoining  region  unequalled  and 
unrivalled  anywhere  else  in  the  entire  Appalachian  field.  Instead  of  having  only 
one  Pittsburgh  coal,  there  are  three  along  the  line  of  the  Morgantown  and  Wheel- 
ing Railway  throughout  its  course  up  Scott’s  Run— a condition  not  found  any- 
where outside  of  this  region.”  (I.  C.  White,  W.  Va.  State  Geologist) 

“Although  coal  is  a far  more  prosaic  resource  than  gold  or  the  industrial 
metals,  it  vastly  outdistances  them  in  value.  The  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  is  the  most 
valuable  single  mineral  deposit  in  the  world.  In  1938  it  still  contained  16,- 
000  million  tons  of  recoverable  coal.”  (p.  462  “Textbook  of  Geology”  Longwell, 
Knopf  and  Flint.) 


The  Mule.  He  was  an  important  part  of  the  industry  before  the  arrival  of 
mechanical  mining.  Courtesy  of  Ralph  Thom 

When  coupling  the  unique  Palaeozoic  deposit  of  vegetation  piled 
layer  on  layer,  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface,  with  the  untouched 
fertility  of  the  surface  (as  the  pioneers  saw  it)  no  spot  anywhere  on 
this  earth  has  been  endowed  with  such  a prolonged,  intense,  and  di- 
versified activity  of  primeval  life.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  driller 
and  the  miner  superseded  the  farmer  in  Monongalia  County. 

The  commercial  development  of  coal  is  the  most  important 
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single  factor  in  the  history  of  Monongalia  County.  This  is  recent  his- 
tory, and  it  is  also  history  in  the  making.  At  the  present  rate  of  produc- 
tion the  recoverable  coal  reserves  can  be  tapped  for  an  indefinite  time 
in  the  future.  It  took  only  forty  years  to  strip  the  West  Virginia  hills 
of  virgin  timber.  Coal  has  been  produced  in  Monongalia  County  for 
forty-five  years  and  in  M^arion  County  for  a hundred  years.  In 
these  and  other  counties  the  coal  industry  is  just  getting  started. 

In  1852  the  first  coal  was  shipped  by  rail  by  James  Otis  Watson, 
the  Founder  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Industry.  This  was  from  the 
Fairmont  region.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Morgantown  a man  by  the  name  of  Tate  began  operations 
in  the  1890s.  Not  until  1913-15  was  coal  mined  on  a large  scale.  The 
North  American  Coal  Company  organized  by  New  York  capitalists 
was  formed  in  1915  at  Maidsville.  The  Rosedale  Mine  at  Maidsville 
was  organized  in  1917  by  Thomas  J.  Johnson,  John  L.  Hatfield,  Ed- 
ward G.  Donnelly,  Aaron  J.  Garlow,  William  S.  John,  C.  I.  Lantz, 
Lemuel  N.  John  Sr.,  Morton  Vanvorhis,  Earl  Dixon  and  Ernest  Wat- 
son. It  is  the  oldest  mine  in  continuous  operation.  The  Gilbert  Davis 


AT  THE  END  OF  A DAY.  A street  scene  in  Purseglove  with  railroad  cars 
oaded  with  West  Virginia’s  finest  coal.— W.  Va.  Collection.  Picture  given  to  Lib. 
5y  H.  P.  Brightwell,  Administrator  of  I.  C.  White  Estate 
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Coal  Company  was  organized  in  1917  on  Scott’s  Run.  R.  M.  Davis 
Company  is  still  operating  the  Sewickley  seam.  Purseglove  Coal  Com- 
pany was  also  organized  in  1917.  The  founders  were  three  brothers, 
Joseph,  Samuel  and  Thomas  Purseglove.  This  company  has  now  been 
absorbed  by  Consolidation  Coal.  Stephen  and  Joseph  Arkwright  open- 
ed a mine  around  the  same  time.  It  is  now  a part  of  the  property  of 
Consolidation  Coal.  J.  A.  Paisley  opened  the  Connellsville  mine  in 
1917.  Frank  Christopher  developed  four  mines  on  Robinsons  Run 
which  he  operated  for  over  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a pioneer  in 
machine-loaded  coal  and  in  mechanical  mining.  Of  recent  years  he 
sold  his  property  to  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company.  The  Morgan- 
town Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a large  magazine  published  in  1921 
lists  twenty  coal  companies.  Today  this  same  organization  lists  thirty- 
eight.  Over  half  of  the  annual  output  comes  from  the  mines  owned  by 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company. 

The  up  and  down  graph  indicates  that  all  these  companies 
underwent  many  hazards  due  to  a speculative,  competitive  market, 
and  prolonged  strikes.  No  other  coal  region  witnessed  in  such  a 
short  period  the  technical  advance  in  mining  - from  the  primitive 
pick  and  shovel,  black  powder,  haulage  by  horses,  ponies  and  mules 
— to  the  present  augurs,  cutting  machines  with  conveyor  belts,  clean- 
ing plants  and  transportation  by  rail  and  barge.  Where  can  one  find  so 
much  mined  coal  as  between  Granville  and  Riverside  Park?  Judging 
from  the  mountains  of  coal  waiting  to  be  loaded  on  cars,  barges  and 
trucks  one  might  conclude  that  there  is  enough  shelter  under  the 
Monongalia  hills  for  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  in  case 
of  a nuclear  war. 

The  cost  of  production  and  consumption,  the  wages  of  miners,  the 
salaries  and  profits  of  the  operators  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  land- 
deterioration,  extremely  high.  The  part  that  coal  is  playing  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  adding  enormously  to  our  material  well  be- 
ing, must  be  evaluated.  If  this  kind  of  progress  can  outweigh  the  lost 
patterns  of  agrarian  life  then  one  must  be  resigned  to  the  loss  of  sur- 
face productivity.  All  through  the  years  the  people  and  the  land  have 
been  in  the  throes  of  an  immense  struggle;  the  miners  in  their  fight  for 
a living  wage  have  to  a large  degree  become  castaways  because  of  me- 
chanical mining;  the  coal  operators  confronted  with  an  intense  compe- 
tition have  been  reluctantly  forced  to  change  to  mechanical  mining 
and  merge,  since  the  small,  independent  company  can  no  longer  com- 
pete with  the  combines;  and  the  sub-surface  resources,  even  though  so 
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extensive  as  to  last  for  centuries,  are  continually  being  removed.These 
latter  are  irrecoverable  since  coal,  unlike  trees,  cannot  reproduce  it- 
self. In  the  New  York  Times  of  December  9th.,  1957  there  is  a long 
article  signed  by  Richard  Rutter.  He  makes  this  statement:  “In  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  the  amount  of  mineral  products  consumed  far 
exceeded  that  during  the  entire  preceding  period  of  man’s  existence 
here  on  earth.” 


Wasteland  and  Urbanization 

During  the  years  of  agrarian  supremacy  the  cultivated  land- 
scapes were  brilliant  with  the  life  of  sunlight  and  rain.  When  night 
came  everything  was  enveloped  in  darkness;  the  only  lights  were  those 
celestial.  Nowadays,  even  in  daylight,  the  land  is  drab,  at  night  the 
whole  countryside  is  aglow  with  vari-colored  lights  issuing  from  power 
houses.  In  those  days  the  earth  was  luscious  and  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  — the  idyllic  scene  for  an  artist  like  Turner  to  paint.  But  in 
recent  decades  it  has  become  a victim  of  self-mutilation  comparable  to 
what  Oscar  Wilde  depicted  of  the  life  of  Dorian  Gray.  The  land  here 
is  in  greater  jeopardy  than  elsewhere  in  the  Tableland.  Christians 
could  do  well  these  days  to  read  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  the  sins 
of  the  people  were  not  limited  only  to  those  against  themselves  but  in- 
cluded sins  against  the  land.  The  economy  of  the  Eskimo  remained 
secure  until  the  white  man  introduced  the  high-powered  rifle.  He  is 
now  confronted  with  starvation  due  to  a too-rapid  extermination  of 
such  sources  of  livlihood  as  the  caribou.  By  the  same  token  the  land 
here,  with  its  forests,  soils,  streams  and  sub-surface  resources,  has  been 
unable  to  withstand  the  devastating  effects  of  high-powered  machin- 
ery. Fighting  off  the  Indians  is  boys  play  compared  to  fighting  for  sur- 
vival. 

A tour  of  the  County  reveals  this  mutation.  Where  once  stood  a 
mill  seat  one  finds  an  abandoned  oil  derrick  by  a polluted  stream. 
Where  once  stood  the  lime-kiln  one  now  sees  gob  piles  and  spoil 
banks.  Everywhere  there  are  railroad  tracks  rusting  beneath  briars. 
Old  stately  residences  are  crumbling  to  dust.  Many  mine  tipples 
and  shafts  serve  as  a sanctuary  for  bats.  There  are  clusters  of  houses 
occupied  by  commuters;  the  only  bonds  of  community  remaining  are 
the  churches  and  schools.*  The  schools  are  becoming  modernized. 


^Churches  and  Schools.  In  Monongalia  County  there  are  141  churches  rep- 
resenting thirty-four  denominations.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  con- 
gregations have  somewhere  between  15  and  one  hundred  members  each — most  of 
them  averaging  fifty.  There  are  twenty  that  average  less  than  500,  two  less  than 
a thousand,  two  less  than  2,000,  one  less  than  three  thousand,  and  one  less  than 
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four  thousand.  The  Methodist  is  the  dominant  sect.  All  the  congregations  have 
at  least  Sunday  School  every  Sunday — the  smaller  churches  are  unable  to  support 
a full-time  pastor  and  must  be  content  with  occasional  services  of  worship.  Out- 
side of  Morgantown  and  Westover  the  Baptist  Church  in  Blacksville  and  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Wadestown  are  perhaps  the  only  congregations  that  can  sup- 
port a full  time  pastor,  according  to  the  present  standards.  As  to  the  schools  there 
are  seventy-seven.  63  elementary,  ten  Junior  High  and  four  Senior  High.  These 
are  operated  by  520  supervisors  and  teachers.  There  are  but  54  clergymen  listed 
in  the  telephone  directory.  It  would  likely  be  stretching  the  point  to  say  that 
there  are  one  hundred  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  who  have  the  same  pro- 
fessional standing  as  the  five  hundred  or  more  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  has  brought  in  its 
train  the  dissolution  of  the  church  and  the  decadence  of  community  life. 

Most  of  the  churches  remain  the  same  squat  frame  meeting  houses  of 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  with  an  empty  belfry  atop  — and  with  no 
sign  of  life  around  the  environs  except  for  an  hour  on  Sunday. 

I have  often  wondered  why  the  American  people  with  European 
ancestry  have  departed  so  radically  from  the  land-culture  of  their 
fatherland.  In  Europe  (even  though  innumerable  wars  have  laid  waste 
the  countryside  and  the  cities)  where  industrialization  had  its  origins— 
the  restoration  of  well  tended  farms,  the  conservation  of  forests,  the 
emergence  of  new  architectural  styles  in  rebuilt  cities,  the  ornamented 
public  parks  and  the  uncontaminated  streams  and  rivers  have  made 
every  corner  of  the  old  world  a place  of  beauty.  We  have  had  no  wars 
to  ravage  our  land  and  reduce  our  cities  to  rubble.  Yet  our  exploita- 
tion of  the  land,  forests  and  streams,  our  demolition  of  historic  land- 
marks and  construction  of  uncomely  buildings  give  a combined  ap- 
pearance of  a wasteland  cluttered  with  much  that  is  misshapen,  bleak 
and  unattractive.  Could  it  be  that  our  individual  possessiveness  for 
material  security  has  destroyed  our  inherited  concept  of  conservation 
in  terms  of  commonwealth?  There  could  be  other  reasons  too.  The 
rapid  changes  due  to  technical  advance  have  prevented  any  one  pat- 
tern of  land  or  community  culture  from  having  sufficient  time  to  ma- 
ture. These  unpredictable  changes  have  also  taken  place  in  Europe 
but  her  people  have  retained  a culture  that  conserves  the  land  and 
streams  and  ennobles  each  spot  as  a shrine  of  art. 

In  reading  “The  Church  and  Culture  In  The  Middle  Ages” 
(Schnurer)  one  is  impressed  by  a striking  parallel  between  the  rise  of 
the  Gothic  peoples  when  Roman  landowners  luxuriated  off  the  sweat 
of  slaves  and  the  vast  corporations  of  America  whose  employees  are  no 
longer  capable,  even  though  they  were  slaves,  to  make  a living  from 
the  land.  Schnurer  goes  on  to  say  that  when  the  Roman  city  began  to 
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decline  and  there  was  necessarily  a back-to-the-land  movement  the 
Church  was  able  to  retrain  the  people  and  thus  commence  the  civili- 
zation that  we  know  as  Europe  today.  For  fifty  years  both  federal  and 
state  agencies  have  accomplished  much  in  terms  of  conservation.  But 
the  state  is  powerless  to  motivate  the  cultural  ideas  for  such  a task. 
Even  our  schools  of  higher  learning,  with  all  their  technical  know- 
ledge, cannot  hope  to  woo  people  away  from  the  crowded  cities  apart 
from  a spiritual  motive  which  enjoins  a modest  income  and  a simple 
life. 

There  would  be  two  counts  against  the  Monongalian  citizen  if, 
because  of  an  enemy  missle,  Morgantown  and  its  surrounding  indus- 
tries were  destroyed.  To  survive  he  would  have  to  take  up  the  plow 
and  learn  all  over  again  the  culture  of  his  forefathers.  But  here  the 
land  has  not  lain  dormant;  rather  it  has  been  exhausted  and  drained, 
and  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  it  could  ever  again  be  sufficient- 
ly productive  to  sustain  life. 

If  there  is  a back-to-the-land  movement  here  it  will  pose  a new 
challenge.  This  involves  water  supply.  The  springs  have  run  dry.  The 
rivers  as  used  in  ancient  Babylon,  among  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  of 
modern  times  in  California  were  and  are  channeled  into  irrigation 
ditches-like  a net-work  of  nerves  that  penetrates  every  foot  of  earth. 
It  can  be  foreseen  that  the  Monongahela  River  will  not  only  be  de- 
veloped for  additional  slack-water  navigation  but  also  for  irrigation.  It 
is  probable  that  someday  we  will  see  here  ‘hanging  gardens’  from  a 
gadget-filled  house,  and  community  parks  where  children  disport 
themselves  at  innumerable  fountains. 

In  conclusion  I recall  a sentence  from  H.  V.  Morton’s  “A  Travel- 
ler in  Rome”  in  which  he  says:  “It  is  a curious  thing  that  for  no  rea- 
son whatsoever,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  certain  moments  in  life  are  cho- 
sen by  the  sub-conscious  for  preservation.  It  is  annoying  that  many 
important  happenings  which  one  would  dearly  like  to  remember  van- 
ish from  the  memory,  while  others  of  a most  trivial  nature  are  shot 
through  with  immortal  radiance.”  This  effort  to  interpret  the  historic 
changes  in  the  life  and  land  of  Monongalia  County  is  far  from  includ- 
ing all  that  should  be  said  — and  omits  perhaps  many  things  of  a more 
important  meaning  to  posterity. 

A Composite  List  of  the  Last  Names  of  the  Earliest  Monongalia 
County  Settlers  Within  the  Present  Bounds,  From  1756  to  1812 

Allen  Anderson  Arnett 

Allender  Archer*  Askins 
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Atkinson* 

Austin 

Baker 

Ball 

Banks 

Barker 

Barns 

Barnett 

Barrickman 

Baumbaugh 

Bayles 

Barton 

Beals 

Beatty 

Bennett 

Berkshire 

Blackshire* 

Blair 

Boughner 

Boultinghouse 

Boyers 

Brand 

Bright 

Britton 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown 

Brumingham 

Burchill 

Burk 

Bunner* 

Burris 

Burrows* 

Butler 

Callendine 

Campbell 

Carrico 

Carroll 

Carruthers 

Carter 

Chadwick 

Chalfant 


Chalmbers 

Chesney* 

Clark 

Clause 

Clegg 

Climath 

Cobun 

Cochran 

Colegate* 

Collins 

Coombs 

Cooper 

Cordray 

Core 

Courtney 

Cox* 

Coyle 

Craft 

Crouse 

Cunningham 

Curry 

Danser 

Daugherty 

Davis 

Davison 

Dawson 

Debolt 

Decker 

Demain 

Denny 

Dent 

Dering 

Devault 

Dille 

Dolton 

Donaldson 

Dorsey 

Downer 

Downing 

Darhell 

Durbin 

Eddy 


Evans 

Farmer 

Faulkner 

Fear 

Fetty 

Fields 

Finnel 

Fitch 

Flemming 

Floyd* 

Forde 

Fordyce 

Foster 

Foulk 

Friberg 

Galloway 

Garlow 

Gay 

Ghuzic 

Gibler 

Gillespie 

Gray 

Griggsbey 

Grown 

Guseman 

Hackney 

Hagans 

Haines 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Haney 

Hanway 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartman 

Haskins 

Haught 

Hawthorne 

Hays 

Hayes 
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Haymond 

Heck* 

Helmick 

Henderson 

Hendricks 

Hennen 

Henry 

Hess 

Herryman 

Hickman 

Hiley 

Hill 

Hite 

Hoard 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Hollenbaugh 

Hollingsworth 

Honsaker 

Hoover 

Hornback 

Hough 

Houghland 

Hunt 

Hurbert 

Huston 

Ice 

Jacobs 

Jackson 

Jarrett 

Jaskins* 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

John 

Johnson* 

Johnston 

Joliffe 

Jones 

Joseph 

Keck 

Keener 

Kelley 


Kern 

Kiderling 

Kiger 

Killem 

Kincaid 

Koontz 

Kramer 

Lawhead 

Laidley 

Large 

Lazier 

Lazzelle 

Leath 

Lee* 

Leemasters 

Lemley 

Lewis 

Linch 

Lindsey 

Llewellyn 

Long 

Lough 

Lowe 

Lowther 

Madera* 

Malone* 

Malott 

March 

Martin 

Maury 

McCleery 

McDaniels 

McDonald 

McElroy 

McFarland 

McGrew 

McHerg 

Mclntire 

McKinley 

McMahon 

McNeal 

McRa 


McVicker 

Meeks 

Meredith 

Merrifield 

Merical 

Michael 

Miller 

Minnis 

Minor 

Moore 

Moreland 

Morgan 

Morris* 

Murphy 

Neighbors 

Neville 

Newland 

Norris 

Nuze 

Nuzum 

Odbert 

Osborn 

Owens 

Park 

Parker 

Parrish 

Pastorius 

Pettijohn 

Pickenbaugh 

Pierpont 

Piles 

Pindall 

Pollock 

Pool 

Poppens 

Powell 

Price 

Protzman 

Ramsey 

Rankin 

Ray 

Raymond* 
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Reay 

Sinclair 

Tucker 

Reed 

Sims 

Vance 

Reeder 

Simpson 

Vandervort 

Reese 

Smith 

Vanvorhis 

Rice 

Snyder 

Varner 

Rich 

Sparks 

Veach 

Richardson 

Stansberry 

Wade 

Ridgeway 

Statler 

Walker 

Robe  (Robey) 

Stealy 

Wallace 

Robinson 

Stephenson 

Walls 

Rogers 

Sterling 

Walters 

Ross 

Stewart 

Warman 

Ruble 

Stockton 

Watkins* 

Runner 

Stoneking 

Weaver 

Russell 

Stout 

Wells 

Samsel 

Stockwell 

Werninger 

Sapp* 

Sulsor 

West 

Scott 

Sullivan 

White 

Shanks 

Sutton 

Willey 

Shaw 

Swisher 

Wilson 

Shay 

Tannehill 

Williams* 

Shehan 

Templin 

Woodfin 

Shean 

Tennant 

Woods 

Sheets 

Thomas 

Woolf 

Shisler 

Shinn 

Thompson 

Tibbs 

Worley 

Shively 

Trader 

Wright 

Shriver 

Troy 

Youst 

This  list  of  342  family  names  was  drawn  from  a careful  check  of 
the  listings  found  in  Wiley’s  “History  of  Monongalia  County”,  “The 
Chronicles  of  Core”  by  Dr.  Earl  Core,  “History  of  Morgantown  in  the 
Making”  by  J.  M.  Callahan,  and  the  J.  V.  Boughner  correspondence 
as  published  in  the  Morgantown  Post,  June  26th.,  1934.  There  are 
many  others  that  most  likely  are  eligible  in  this  listing  but  no  addition- 
al records  have  been  available.  The  Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  would 
welcome  additional  names.  On  the  other  hand  there  might  be  some  on 
this  list  who  did  not  settle  here  until  after  1812-but  the  majority  are 
recorded  as  having  settled  here  prior  to  1800. 

" Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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IRONTOWNS  IN  THE  CHEAT  NECK 

(Excerpts  from  the  unpublished  manuscript  of  the  late  James  R.  Moreland, 
entitled  “The  Early  Cheat  Mountain  Iron  Works”.  William  Moreland,  his  son,  has 
given  us  permission  to  use  this  material.  Ed.) 

We  often  read  of  the  search  of  ancient  ruins  for  evidence  of  for- 
gotten civilizations.  Almost  gone  are  the  evidences  of  the  iron  industry 
once  existing  in  Cheat  Neck;  anyone  inclined  to  search  for  important 
facts  pertaining  to  our  own  history  must  persevere. 

The  magnitude  of  the  iron  industry  on  Cheat  River  and  in  Cheat 
Mountain  is  hard  for  those  of  the  present  generation  to  appreciate. 
That  it  was  at  a very  early  date  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  can 
be  easily  established;  but  to  conceive  an  industrial  community  on 
Cheat  River  which  about  1840  was  four  times  as  large  as  the  then 
town  of  Morgantown  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  now  know  the 
quiet  community  of  Cheat  Neck. 

It  taxes  our  credulity  to  consider  Cheat  Mountain  as  an  industrial 
section  of  such  magnitude  that  the  American  nation  was  dependent  on 
i-  War  of  1812  when  some  of  the  shot  fired  by  the  cannons  of 

General  Jackson  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  some  of  the  nails 
and  iron  work  of  Perry’s  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  came  from  Jackson’s 
Iron  Works  on  the  Cheat. 


Pleasant  Furnace 

The  Pleasant  Furnace  was  no  doubt  the  oldest  furnace  on  the 
Cheat  but  was  by  no  means  the  largest.  Its  tumbledown  remains  look 
like  an  Indian  burial  mound  in  the  forest  that  now  surrounds  it.  The 
fact  that  it  was  built  at  so  early  a date  (1799)  probably  accounts  for 
its  inferior  size.  It  stood  on  Quarry  Run,  some  short  distance  up  that 
run  from  where  the  Brandonville,  or  Bruceton  Pike  crosses  it  on  a 
bridge  near  where  the  road  to  the  Henry  Clay  Furnace  leaves  that 
pike.  It  was  accessible  to  the  ore  pits  and,  being  in  the  mountain,  the 
virgin  timber  provided  an  abundant  supply  of  charcoal  with  which  all 
of  the  furnaces  in  those  early  days  were  operated.  The  process  was 
difficult  to  accomplish  and  a charcoal  burner  was  considered  a very 
skilled  laborer.  The  head  charcoal  burner  in  Cheat  Mountain  was  Wil- 
liam Donaldson. 

Wiley  in  his  “History  of  Monongalia  County”  says:  “It  is  said 
that  John  Davis  and  Hugh  McNeeley  built  this  furnace  and  operated 
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it  for  a time  and  that  John  Davis  failed  in  business  and  became  in- 
sane. John  Jackson  and  Updegraff  operated  it  until  1808-09  when 
they  were  succeeded  by  John  Test  who  opened  a large  store.  He  fail- 
ed about  1811,  when  the  furnace  was  abandoned.  It  made,  it  is  said,  a 
ton  and  a quarter  of  iron  a day  which  was  worth  at  that  time  $100.00 
a ton.” 


A sylvan  scene  taken  from  the  upper  end  of  Quarry  Run  near  the  Henry 
Clay  Furnace.  From  the  Rufus  A.  West  papers  now  in  the  collection  of  the  West 
Virginia  Library,  University  of  West  Virginia. 


Davis  acquired  other  lands  by  patent  and  purchase  until  in  1801 
we  find  that  he  gave  a mortgage  on  5,040  acres  to  Samuel  Hanway 
and  Benjamin  Reeder,  trustees  for  John  Read  and  Standish  Forde  of 
Philadelphia  to  secure  $3,276.00  and  $2,500.00  which  deed  included 
his  moiety  in  the  Pleasant  Furnace.  Under  that  mortgage  Hanway 
and  Reeder  sold  the  same  to  Joseph  Ball,  a Philadelphia  “Iron  Mer- 
chant”, on  October  9th.,  1815.  There  is  considerable  inference  that 
Joseph  Ball  was  a silent  trustee  for  Reed  and  Forde,  as  they  or  their 
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heirs  conveyed  the  same  to  Thomas  Haymond  in  1837,  who  in  the 
same  year  conveyed  the  same  to  Leonard  Lamb,  a New  Englander 
prominent  in  the  iron  industry  in  Cheat  Mountain  at  that  time.  But 
the  legal  title  remained  in  Joseph  Ball  and  in  1909,  or  nearly  one 
hundred  years  later,  his  heirs  organized  the  Ball  Land  and  Lumber 
Company  and  set  up  a claim  of  ownership  to  that  5,040  acres  result- 
ing in  a considerable  sized  law-suit  decided  adversely  to  the  Ball  heirs 
in  1912.  Henry  Dering,  the  other  partner  with  John  Davis  in  the 
Pleasant  Furnace,  retained  his  interest  in  the  property,  if  not  in  the 
business,  for  it  seems  to  have  become  more  or  less  inactive  about  1811, 
until  his  death  in  1846.  The  following  year  his  heirs  conveyed  his  in- 
terest in  the  furnace  tract  to  the  Monongahela  Iron  Works.  Henry 
Dering  was  a prominent  business  man  of  Morgantown  who  devised  all 
his  estate  to  his  brother,  Frederick  A.  Dering,  for  many  years  Post- 
master of  Morgantown. 

From  1811  on  the  record  of  Pleasant  Furnace  is  even  more  un- 
certain, but  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  successive  iron  makers  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  operated  from  time  to  time  after  that, 
although  Prof.  John  L.  Johnston  claimed  it  was  not  operated  after 
1811.  The  Monongalia  Iron  Company  was  organized  in  1842  by  Evans 
T.  Ellicott,  Andrew  Ellicott  and  Elias  Ellicott  of  Ellicott  City,  Mary- 
land, just  outside  Baltimore  (the  terminus  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad)  under  a special  charter  passed  by  the 
Virginia  Assembly  on  March  12th.  of  that  year.  Ellicott  Brothers  had 
previously  acquired  not  only  the  Pleasant  Furnace  tracts  but  also  the 
Jackson  Iron  Works  and  the  Wocdgrove  Furnace,  both  in  Cheat  Neck. 


Laurel  Iron  Works 

The  Laurel  Iron  Works,  or  Jackson’s  Old  Ironworks,  was  built  by 
Samuel  Jackson  of  Washington  Township,  Fayette  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  1808  or  1809.  About  1800  Samuel  Jackson  had  built  a 
log  dam  and  mill  on  the  flat  just  below  “The  Oaks”  not  far  below  the 
eastern  end  of  the  present  Cheat  River  Bridge  at  what  was  known 
then  as  Ice’s  F erry.  The  ruins  of  the  mill  stood  until  covered  by  water 
when  the  State  Line  dam  was  built.  The  distance  from  Ice’s  Ferry 
(the  location  of  the  present  bridge  on  Rt.  73)  to  Laurel  Iron  Works 
was  approximately  a quarter  of  a mile  downstream.  Samuel  Jackson 
advertised  as  early  as  May,  1804  that  he  would  exchange  bar  iron  for 
cash,  grain  or  other  country  products. 

It  is  said  that  several  tons  of  nails  and  pig  iron  from  Laurel  Iron 
Works,  probably  smelted  at  Pleasant  Furnace,  were  shipped  by  boat, 
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probably  by  dugout  canoe,  down  the  river  to  Pittsburgh,  and  up  the 
Beaver  River,  then  portaged  across  to  Lake  Erie  where  it  was  used  by 
Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  in  the  construction  of  his  squadron 
of  small  vessels.  That  Squadron  headed  by  the  “Lawerance”  and  the 
“Niagara”  gave  excellent  account  in  the  famous  battle  of  Lake  Erie  on 
September  15,  1813  when  Commodore  Perry  sent  the  laconic  mes- 
sage, “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.”  It  is  also  said  that 
iron  from  this  works  was  shipped  by  boat  down  the  Ohio  and  Miss- 
issippi for  General  Jackson  with  which  he  made  cannon  balls  used  in 
his  victorious  battle  of  New  Orleans  January  8,  1815.  When  the  name 
Laurel  Iron  Works  was  first  applied  to  Jackson’s  Iron  Works  on  the 
banks  of  Cheat  River  is  uncertain. 

Nail  Cutting  Mill  Increases  Furnaces  and  Population 

In  1822  Samuel  Jackson’s  son  and  heir,  Josiah  Jackson,  put  in  a 
cutting  mill  and  made  what  was  known  as  cut  nails.  He  got  his  supply 
of  pig  iron  from  the  Davis  or  Pleasant  Furnace,  and  bought  consider- 
able pig  iron  from  Springhill  and  other  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania 
nearby.  It  was  also  about  1822  that  he  built  the  blast  furnace  known 
as  Woodgrove  Furnace.  The  nail  industry  developed  so  extensively 
that  Woodgrove  and  Henry  Clay  Furnaces  were  built,  and  the  Green- 
ville Furnace  over  in  Preston  County  was  leased. 

The  nails  were  handwrought  until  1822  and  shipped  by  flatboat 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  other  down-river  points,  before  there  was  any  iron 
or  steel  industry  there.  The  timbers  for  the  flat  boats  were  cut  and 
hewed  by  hand  on  the  mountain  side  and  the  boats,  after  receiving 
their  load  of  nails  and  other  products,  were  floated  out  on  the  spring 
freshets  and  when  they  reached  the  market  the  flat  boats  were  usual- 
ly sold  with  the  cargo.  Jackson  also  cast  some  stoves  and  did  a thriv- 
ing business  in  sundry  iron  products,  employing  not  less  than  twelve 
hundred  men  in  his  various  industries,  with  a community  of  about 
three  thousand  people  in  close  proximity  to  his  plants  there  in  Cheat 
Neck. 

Samuel  Jackson  died  in  1818  leaving  a large  estate.  His  lands  and 
mills  were  devised  to  his  son,  Josiah  Jackson  and  his  daughter,  Ruth 
Dixon.  Ruth  Dixon  conveyed  her  interest  therein  to  Josiah  Jackson  in 
1824;  and  Josiah  Jackson  continued  in  the  iron  business  until  1836, 
enlarging  the  plant  and  doing  a larger  business  than  had  his  father.  He 
had  the  grist  mill,  the  nail  mill,  wagon  shops,  a brick  yard  and  a large 
store.  These  establishments  were  all  at  or  near  the  eastern  end  of  Ice  s 
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Ferry  or  just  below  it,  near  “The  Oaks”  Much  of  the  town  site  and  lo- 
cation of  those  plants  is  now  under  water. 

The  first  iron  was  shipped  by  dug-out  canoe,  but  as  the  shipments 
increased  in  size  they  made  flatbcats.  The  saw-mill  and  boat  yard 
were  at  the  mouth  of  Quarry  Run.  There  the  boats  were  launched  and 
floated  down  to  Rockley,  where  the  keg  factory  was  located,  and  there 
loaded  with  kegs  and  floated  on  down  to  the  iron  works  near  the  ferry, 
where  the  kegs  were  filled  with  nails  and  the  boat  floated  out  on  the 
first  “water-rise.”  As  stated,  the  boat  was  seldom  brought  back  for  it 
was  cheaper  to  build  a new  one  than  to  “pole”  the  empty  boat  back 
so  many  miles  upstream  against  so  much  current. 

Prof.  John  L.  Johnston,  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  West 
Virginia  University,  had  the  privilege  about  1910  to  spend  a few  days 
on  the  site  of  the  old  iron  works  with  three  men  who  had  been  active 
participants  back  in  the  busy  days  of  Cheat  Neck.  They  were:  (1)  Dr. 
N.  H.  Tripplett  who  had  started  to  work  as  a water  boy  for  the  Elli- 
cotts  when  they  owned  the  iron  works;  (2)  John  Q.  A.  Sadler,  late  of 
Point  Marion,  who  operated  the  line  of  flatboats,  and  (3)  William  N. 
Jarrett  who  had  been  foreman  and  superintendent.  At  the  time  Prof. 
Johnston  was  with  them  they  were  all  past  ninety  years  of  age.  They 
told  of  “furnace  scrip”  being  issued  by  the  company,  redeemable  in 
merchandise  at  the  company  store;  and  of  nails  being  used  as  cur- 
rency; when  a horse  or  cow  was  valued  at  so  many  kegs  of  nails  many 
a thrifty  farmer  acquired  a great  store  of  nails  in  exchange  for  his 
livestock  and  produce  until  the  supply  of  nails  exceeded  the  demand 
and  the  price  went  down.  That  was  real  currency  inflation,  and  the 
farmers  who  had  their  wealth  in  nails  lost  money.  The  local  demand 
for  nails  fell  off  as  other  nail  factories  came  into  existence  and  the 
manufacturers  went  into  bankruptcy. 

The  three  old  men  also  told  Prof.  Johnston  about  the  installation 
of  the  first  cutting  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  nails  in  1822.  It 
was  a great  event  in  local  history.  Morgantown  took  a holiday  and  a 
procession  marched  through  town.  The  nail  press,  or  cutting  machine, 
was  hauled  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  making  nails  as  it  went 
along,  and  the  red  hot  nails  were  dropped  in  the  streets  to  be  picked 
up  later  as  souvenirs.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840  twelve 
hundred  ironworkers  from  Cheat  Neck  marched  in  enthusiastic  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Morgantown. 

Woodgrove  Furnace 

Josiah  Jackson  built  the  Woodgrove  Furnace  about  1822  or  pos- 
sibly as  late  as  1828.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Ice’s  Ferry 
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bridge  and  a short  distance  from  the  Uniontown  Pike,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Morgan’s  Run  and  Darnell  Hollow.  It  stood  on  the  Samuel 
Canby  1,000  acre  patent  which  Jackson  bought  from  the  heirs  of  Amos 
Hough  in  1818.  It  only  made  pig  iron.  That  Canby  tract  of  one  thous- 
and acres,  along  with  seventeen  other  tracts,  aggregating  well  over  five 
thousand  acres,  the  grist  mill,  the  nail  mill,  the  splitting  mill,  houses 
and  the  Woodgrove  Furnace  were  all  conveyed  by  Josiah  Jackson  on 
April  1st,  1836,  to  John  Tassey,  Samuel  Church,  John  Bissell,  Wil- 
liam Morrison  and  Leonard  Lamb,  in  consideration  of  $25,000.00,  a 
very  large  sum  at  that  time. 

On  April  23rd.,  1839,  Tassey,  Morrison  and  their  partners  con- 
veyed thirty  tracts  of  land  to  Evans  T.  Ellicott  and  Andrew  Ellicott 
for  the  consideration  of  $92,020.  Those  tracts  of  land  included  some 
fifteen  thousand  acres  with  all  of  the  mills  and  improvements,  the 
Pleasant  and  Woodgrove  Furnaces.  Then  it  was  that  the  Ellicotts  or- 
ganized in  1842  the  Monongalia  Iron  Works  and  the  Cheat  Iron  In- 
dustry reached  its  zenith.  Besides  these  they  built  the  Anna  Furnace 
and  acquired  the  Henry  Clay  Furnace.  They  built  the  rolling  mill 
which  began  work  on  September  14,  1840.  They  built  a puddling  mill, 


Squirrell  Rock,  Cheat  River.  Picture  in  booklet  of  photographs,  published  by 
H.  L.  Grant,  Railway  Photographer,  Oakland,  Maryland.  Published  in  1902. — 
Courtesy  West  Virginia  Collection. 
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and  boiling  furnace.  They  enlarged  the  nail  factory  and  the  stove 
foundry,  built  machine,  wagon,  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  a huge  num- 
ber of  dwelling  houses.  They  built  nearly  fifteen  miles  of  tramways, 
connecting  all  of  their  furnaces,  on  which  to  move  ore,  charcoal,  pig 
iron,  etc.  Those  various  industries  at  their  greatest  in  1840-42  employ- 
ed over  seventeen  hundred  men  and  three  thousand  people,  scattered 
through  the  mountains,  depended  on  the  iron  company  for  their  living. 
Those  tramways,  while  used  in  connection  with  the  iron  industry,  at 
first  contained  no  metal  in  their  construction  at  all.  Prof.  John  L.  John- 
ston described  those  tramways  and  says  that  in  later  years  they  put  a 
piece  of  strap  iron  along  the  wood  rail. 

The  Ellicotts  were  very  progressive.  They  introduced  steam  at 
the  Woodgrove  Furnace,  though  the  first  effort  at  a hot  blast  came 
later  during  the  ownership  of  Dr.  Meredith  Clymer.  Around  that  fur- 
nace were  stores,  stables  and  other  buildings  with  houses  for  from  one 
hundred  fifty  to  two  hundred  men.  The  men  occupied  about  fifty  or 
sixty  hewed  log  houses  close  by  the  furnace. 

In  1836  Woodgrove  Furnace  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lamb,  Tas- 
sey  and  Bissell  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Ellicotts  in  1839,  who 
then  attached  steam.  Henry  Claybough  operated  it  from  1849  to  1852 
when  the  old  stack  gave  out,  and  he  built  in  1850  the  one  now  par- 
tially standing.  It  was  next  operated  by  Dr.  Meredith  Clymer  of  New 
York,  who  organized  the  Pridevale  Iron  Company,  and  who  operated 
the  Woodgrove  from  1854  to  1860.  He  put  in  the  hot  blast.  In  1861 
to  1862  Henry  S.  Coombs  and  Isaac  Blaney  operated  the  furnace  and 
undertook  to  work  up  the  last  stock.  They  fell  out  and  Blaney  kept 
on  for  a short  time.  They  made  considerable  pig  iron.  The  furnace  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1862. 

Henry  Clay  Furnace 

The  Henry  Clay  Furnace  was  on  the  mountain  top,  on  a branch 
of  Quarry  Run,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  river  bridge  by  way 
of  the  old  Bruceton  Pike  to  the  Quarry  Run  bridge,  then  by  a road 
now  in  bad  repair  for  about  two  miles  to  the  furnace.  All  that  remains 
at  this  day  is  the  square  stone  stack  about  thirty  feet  high  with  an 
opening  near  the  ground  on  each  face. 

William  Smith  who  lived  all  his  life  on  top  of  the  Cheat  Moun- 
tain testified  in  1912  in  the  Ball  Land  and  Lumber  Company  suit  that 
he  was  then  eighty-<two  years  old,  that  about  1840  when  he  was  a boy 
of  ten  or  twelve  he  went  to  Henry  Clay  about  every  week  to  sell  eggs 
and  other  products,  and  that  there  were  then  employed  at  the  furnace, 
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Henry  Clay  Furnace,  located  on  Quarry  Run.  Picture  by  Richard  G.  Hunter, 
courtesy  of  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey. 

and  in  digging  ore,  making  charcoal,  etc.,  about  two  hundred  men,  and 
that  there  were  about  one  hundred  houses  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
with  a community  of  nearly  five  hundred  people.  They  also  had  a 
school  and  church  where  the  Rev.  Peter  T.  Laishley,  a Methodist 
Protestant  minister  taught  during  the  week  and  preached  on  Sunday. 
Rev.  Samuel  Clawson  also  preached  there.  The  furnace  was  a cold 
blast,  run  by  steam  and  had  a capacity  of  about  four  tons  of  pig  iron 
each  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  built  by  Leonard  Lamb  for  Tassey, 
Morrison  and  Company,  or  Tassey  and  Bissell,  as  sometimes  given, 
about  1834  or  possibly  as  late  as  1836  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion obtainable. 

Tassey  and  Church  next  operated  it.  Then  Tassey,  Morrison  and 
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Semple,  who  conveyed  it  in  1849  to  the  Ellicotts.  It  is  located  on  the 
John  Davis  survey  for  two  thousand  acres,  which  Leonard  Lamb 
bought  from  Thomas  S.  Haymond  in  1837. 

Until  the  hills  surrounding  the  old  furnace  were  denuded  of  their 
timber  the  setting  and  location  of  the  Henry  Clay  Furnace  was  very 
beautiful,  and  a mecca  for  hiking  parties.  The  sight  of  those  surround- 
ings after  the  woodman  had  cut  the  trees  and  scarred  the  hillsides 
with  their  roads  and  chutes  was  one  to  cause  heartache  and  sorrow. 
Great  sawdust  piles  and  slab  piles  were  so  out  of  keeping  with  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  forest  and  stream  that  one  instinctively  dreaded 
a return  to  its  hallowed  precincts.  Such  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
price  of  industrial  development. 

Anna  Furnace 

The  Anna  Furnace,  sometimes  called  “The  River  Furnace”  or 
The  Pridevale  Furnace,  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ellicotts,  probably 
between  1845  and  1848.  It  was  on  the  Gillespie  Tract  at  Cheat  Neck 
about  two  thousand  feet  below  the  present  steel  bridge.  Its  capacity 
was  eight  to  ten  tons  of  pig  iron  each  twenty-four  hours.  There  were 
seven  or  eight  miles  of  tramway  on  which  the  ore,  fuel  and  flux  were 
hauled  to  it.  Nearby  were  the  nail  mill  and  stove  works,  whose  em- 
ployees, with  those  of  the  furnace,  made  a combined  community  of 
twenty-five  hundred  people  according  to  Judge  Charles  G.  Baker’s 
grandmother  who  lived  there  as  a young  woman.  That  was  about  1850, 
and  at  that  time  Morgantown  had  a population  of  only  three  or  four 
hundred;  consequenty,  Cheat  Neck,  with  its  Furnace-Communities,  was 
the  largest  center  of  population  in  the  county,  and  the  center  of  in- 
dustry in  the  Monongahela  Valley. 

The  tramways  led  both  from  Henry  Clay  and  Anna  Furnaces  up 
into  the  mountain  where,  on  the  very  top  of  Chestnut  Ridge  in  the 
91  acre  tract  belonging  to  Peter  Hope,  a Liverpool  merchant,  the 
highest  grade  of  ore  was  found.  The  Anna  Furnace  was  one  of  the 
first  furnaces  in  the  United  States  to  change  from  charcoal  to  coke  for 
fuel.  Coke  was  first  manufactured  in  the  Connellsville  region  by  James 
Cochran  in  1858  according  to  “The  History  of  Fayette  County”, 
though  the  writer’s  grandfather,  Capt,  John  Moreland,  is  proven  by 
documentary  evidence  in  the  family’s  possession  to  have  sold  a cargo 
of  coke  at  Cincinnati  in  1842.  Just  when  the  fuel  of  coke  was  first 
tried  at  the  Anna  Furnace  is  not  known  but  probably  during  the  Cly- 
mer’s  ownership  between  1854  and  1860.  However,  we  do  know  that 
about  1862  Mose  Stephens  made  coke  for  the  Anna  Furnace.  Aided 
by  John  Beatty  they  made  coke  as  late  as  1868.  After  mining  the  coal 
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along  the  river  by  the  road  leading  to  Mt.  Chateau  and  the  mouth  of 
Quarry  Run  they  coked  it  on  the  ground,  without  ovens,  much  like  the 
farmers  burn  a lime-kiln. 

When  the  Ellicotts  failed  in  1849  the  Anna  Furnace  was  purchas- 
ed by  Matthew  Gay  of  Morgantown,  who  sold  it  to  McKelvey  and 
Kay  of  Pittsburgh  in  1852.  They  operated  it  for  a stormy  two  years 
and  were  succeeded  by  Dr.  Meredith  Clymer  and  his  Pridevale  Iron 
Company.  Clymer  and  his  associates  ran  it  until  1860.  From  1863  to 
1866  it  was  in  charge  of  John  Kelly,  and  in  1866  and  1867  it  was 
operated  by  Lloyd  and  Lossing.  In  1868  David  Chess  finished  up  the 
stock,  the  machinery  was  taken  out  in  1881  and  sent  to  Pittsburgh. 

David  Chess  and  his  partner,  Richard  F.  Smyth  both  of  Pitts- 
burgh, were  engaged  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  tacks  and  nails. 
They  first  bought  an  interest  in  the  property  about  1858.  When  they 
got  complete  control  they  closed  all  of  the  furnaces  except  the  Anna 
which  continued  to  run,  furnishing  iron  for  the  Pittsburgh  Tack  fac- 
tory until  1868,  in  which  year  David  Chess,  while  coming  from  Pitts- 
burgh on  horseback  to  look  after  the  works  was  injured  by  his  horse 
falling  on  the  icy  road.  From  that  injury,  Mr.  Chess  died  shortly  after 
being  brought  to  “The  Oaks."  That  led  to  the  immediate  closing  down 
of  the  works. 

Laurel  Iron  Works — The  Principal  Community 

There  were  five  furnace  communities  on  the  lower  Cheat  con- 
nected by  tramways,  and  consolidated  under  the  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  Ellicott  Brothers  for  about  a decade.  Of  these  com- 
munities The  Laurel  Iron  Works  was  the  largest.  This  was  located  at  or 
near  Ice’s  Ferry.  This  community  consisted  of  several  hundred  dwell- 
ings, grist  mill,  nail  factory,  stove  foundry,  wagon  shops,  blacksmith 
shops,  rolling  mills,  puddling  mill,  splitting  mill,  boiling  plant,  Anna 
Furnace,  general  store,  postoffice,  school,  and  church;  also  there  was  a 
brick  yard,  coke  yard,  coal  mine,  pottery.  Up  the  river  a short  distance 
was  the  saw  mill,  boat  yard  and  a cooper’s  shop.  At  the  mouth  of  Quar- 
ry Run  Seth  Stafford  kept  a hotel.  And  at  Rockley  Aunt  Nancy  Pier- 
pont,  granddaughter  of  John  Pierpont,  kept  a boarding  house. 

The  town  was  probably  first  called  Ice’s  Ferry,  and  a postoffice 
of  that  name  was  established  there  in  1846,  with  Evan  T.  Ellicott  as 
postmaster.  In  1846  John  Bowen  was  also  postmaster,  then  in  1850 
the  postmaster  was  Calvin  Holmes.  In  1857-58  the  name  of  the  post- 
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office  was  changed  to  Laurel  Iron  Works  and  John  G.  Kelly  is  said  to 
have  been  postmaster. 

With  the  closing  down  of  the  iron  works  in  1868  the  people  mov- 
ed away,  the  town  became  almost  deserted,  and  the  center  of  popula- 
tion served  by  the  Laurel  Iron  Works  postoffice  moved  nearer  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  so  the  postoffice  while  continuing  to  be  called 
Laurel  Iron  Works,  was  moved  some  distance  out  the  pike  or  Union- 
town  Road  and  even  then  was  moved  from  time  to  time  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  successive  postmasters.  With  the  removal  of  the  post- 
office  so  far  from  the  river,  those  living  near  the  Ferry  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  felt  that  the  Laurel  Iron  Works  postoffice  no  longer  serv- 
ed their  needs,  and  during  Grover  Cleveland’s  administration,  about 
1890,  a postoffice  at  the  Ferry  was  established  and  named  UNEVA. 
Where  the  name  originated  cannot  now  be  determined  but  Alf  Blosser 
was  the  first  postmaster  and  the  post  office  was  in  his  blacksmith  shop 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Ferry.  With  the  extension  of  free  delivery 
both  the  post  offices  of  Laurel  Iron  Works  and  Uneva  were  discon- 
tinued. 

Most  of  those  employed  in  the  Cheat  Neck  area  are  said  to  have 
come  from  New  England.  Laurel  Iron  Works  community  had  streets 
paved  with  the  slag  from  the  furnace.  It  had  a water  system  supplied 
from  a reservoir  in  the  mountains  near  by,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  there  though  long  since  disused.  All  that  is  left  of  this  community, 
once  the  largest  in  the  county,  is  the  present  brick  building  called  “The 
Oaks”.  (This  has  since  been  dismantled.) 

“The  difficulties  under  which  the  ironmaster  labored  in  those 
days  were  curious  ones.  Not  only  was  he  compelled  to  work  with 
crude  machinery  and  imperfect  knowledge,  but  his  efforts  to  realize 
on  his  labors  were  herculean.  The  iron  was  run  into  numerous  castings 
suitable  for  frontier  life,  or  manufactured  into  the  merchant  iron  of 
those  days.  The  products  were  hauled  by  teams  some  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  (in  the  instance  of  those  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania) 
across  the  country  to  Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  and 
there  loaded  into  flatboats.  These  floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Miss- 
issippi. The  iron  was  exchanged  for  corn,  pork,  whiskey,  etc.,  which 
were  carried  to  New  Orleans  and  traded  for  sugar  and  molasses.  These 
latter  commodities  were  sent  around  by  sea  to  Baltimore  and  in  turn 
exchanged  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  etc.,  which,  loaded  on  Connestoga 
wagons,  were  hauled  three  hundred  miles  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Furnaces  whence  the  iron  had  started  many  months  before.” 

An  old  furnace  man  told  me”,  says  the  writer,  “that  he  once  con- 
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ducted  business  continuously  for  three  years,  and  saw  during  that  time 
only  ten  dollars  in  money.”  (from  “History  of  Fayette  County”  by  El- 
lis) 

Within  a radius  of  thirty  miles  of  the  Laurel  Iron  Works  com- 
munity there  was  in  operation  between  1779  to  1889— a period  of  one 
hundred  ten  years,  twenty-eight  furnaces  of  which  sixteen  had  been 
established  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  between  1789  and  1800. 
The  last  furnace  to  operate  in  this  region  was  the  Irondale  near  Inde- 
pendence in  Preston  County,  West  Virginia  (see  TABLELAND 
TRAILS,  Vol.  I,  No.  4). 

The  important  part  which  transportation  played  in  the  life  of  the 
Cheat  River  iron  industry  is  hard  for  us  of  this  generation  to  realize 
or  appreciate.  We  are  unaccustomed  to  think  of  Cheat  River  being 
navigable  at  all  because  rail  transportation  has  so  far  superseded  it; 
but  had  we  no  railroads,  as  in  fact  we  did  not  have,  even  as  far  west 
as  Wheeling  until  1852,  then  we  began  to  realize  that  the  undepen- 
dable river  transportation  would  be  so  much  better  than  none.  If  Mor- 
gantown had  allowed  the  railroad  to  go  through  this  region  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  local  iron  works  could  have  successfully  competed 
with  the  new  iron  industry  down  at  Pittsburgh.  The  means  of  trans- 
portation of  such  a heavy  product  was  the  determining  factor.  As  be- 
tween river  and  wagon  transport  for  hauling  merchandise,  water  trans- 
portation would  even  on  a rough  and  rocky  river,  like  the  Cheat,  be 
preferable. 

The  iron  industry  here  is  a thing  of  the  past,  for  even  with  mod- 
ern transportation  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ores  on  Cheat  Mountain  are 
sufficiently  plentiful  to  become  economically  practicable,  yet  the  in- 
dustry has  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  community  where  it  once 
flourished. 

No  longer  do  the  furnace  fires  light  up  the  heavens  at  night,  no 
longer  do  the  communities  enjoy  employment  as  of  yore,  but  there  is 
one  lasting  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  iron  industry  and  that  is 
the  quality  of  citizenship  that  derived  from  these  Cheat  Neck  com- 
munities. 

Many  of  the  employees  of  one  hundred  years  ago  came  from 
New  England  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  not  to  get  away  from  their 
creditors,  not  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  secure  honest  and  honorable 
employment  in  that  active  and  profitable  industry.  They  themselves 
have  passed  on,  but  many  of  their  descendants  remain,  and  to  those 
pioneers  we  owe  many  of  the  excellent  people  who  still  live  in  the 
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Cheat  neighborhood,  such  as  the  Bakers,  the  Ridgeways,  the  Tibbs,  the 
Ice  s,  the  Staffords,  the  Bates,  the  Bowers,  the  Coles,  the  Colemans, 
and  the  Donaldsons,  and  many  other  excellent  citizens  whose  ances- 
tors would  not  have  migrated  to  that  Cheat  section  had  it  not  been 
for  the  iron  industry. 

The  Cheat  Neck  country  is  today  Morgantown’s  leading  suburb. 
Modern  residences  spread  over  the  hills,  ravines  and  along  the  river  in 
sylvan  settings  which  have  covered  what  little  trace  remains  of  the  old 
irontowns.  And  in  the  same  area  where  once  were  farms,  like  the  Bakers, 
which  provided  provisions  for  the  ironworkers  one  sees  Gutta’s  Gar- 
den Center.  John  Gutta,  his  wife  and  six  children  are  busy  growing 
flowers  and  shrubs  and  taking  care  of  a rapidly  growing  mart.  John  is 
now  making  plans  for  a large  trading  center  at  the  intersection  of  Rts. 
73  and  119.  But  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  development  of  Cheat 
Neck  is  the  planning  of  Ward  Christopher.  Within  the  environs  of  the 
Laurel  Iron  Works  one  now  sees  the  extensive  green  swards  and  beau- 
tiful modern  quarters  of  the  Lakeview  Country  Club.  The  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  completed  Mt.  Chateau,  a new  recreational  area  for 
the  public.  This  is  within  the  environs  of  the  iron  communities. 

Footnotes 

The  Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  has  obtained  further  information 
respecting  IRONTOWNS  IN  CHEAT  NECK  from  Fred  Hastings, 
Clark  Beatty,  and  Harry  L.  Baker,  citizens  of  Cheat  Neck.  The  follow- 
ing is  a setting  down  of  their  recollections: 

FRED  HASTINGS:  “My  grandfather,  Isaac  Hastings,  was  employed  at  the  Laurel 
Iron  Works.  On  the  bottom  of  Cheat  Lake,  in  the  environs  of  the  bridge  on  Rt. 
73  there  must  be  at  least  a hundred  tons  of  ‘pig’  iron.  A ‘pig’  was  a solid  piece 
of  pure  iron  about  three  and  a half  feet  long,  five  inches  wide  and  four  inches 
thick,  and  weighed  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds.  It  took  strong  men  to 
carry  these  ‘pigs’  when  in  transportation  from  the  furnace  to  the  flatboat.  Char- 
coal beds  and  coal  hearths  were  scattered  all  over  Cheat  Mountain.  The  charcoal 
beds  were  constructed  similarly  to  lime-kilns.  From  these  ‘beds’  charcoal  was 
hauled  down  to  the  furnaces.  Each  furnace  was  located  where  the  necessary  raw 
materials  were  in  proximity,  arid  were  abundant.  In  order  to  produce  iron  there 
was  needed  along  with  the  ore,  limestone,  wood,  water,  and  later  coal.  The  Henry 
Clay  Furnace  has  been  extraordinarily  preserved.  The  stones  were  expertly  cut 
by  the  Bayles  Brothers.” 

CLARK  BEATTY : “My  Uncle  James  Beatty  was  employed  at  three  of  the 
furnaces;  Woodgrove,  Pridevale,  and  Henry  Clay.  Each  worker  had  to  build  his 
own  house.  It  was  constructed  of  logs  and  in  many  ways  resembled  the  pioneer 
cabin.  It  consisted  of  not  more  than  two  rooms.  None  of  them  have  been  left 
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standing.  Wages  in  those  years  were  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a day — and 
there  were  no  strikes — and  everyone,  employer  and  worker,  was  happy  and  con- 
tented. If  one  was  an  ore  digger  and  failed  to  ‘make  a strike’  he  was  not  paid. 
But  he  was  given  what  he  needed  at  the  company  store  and  charged  to  his  ac- 
count. When  he  made  a good  strike,  that  is,  finding  a rich  vein,  the  owner  prompt- 
ly took  care  of  all  his  bills.  Many  of  the  ironworkers  had  their  owns  gardens.” 

HARRY  L.  BAKER:  “Up  to  the  automobile  age  I was  a horse  and  mule 
trader  and  have  always  lived  in  these  parts.  I am  a direct  descendant  of  William 
Norris  who  came  from  Reading,  Pennsylvania  to  Cheat  Neck,  Virginia  in  1775 
and  was  the  first  settler  here.  (Norris  is  listed  1772  by  Wiley.)  I am  almost 
ninety  years  old  and  the  oldest  man  living  in  Cheat  Neck.  William  Norris,  with 
his  family,  brought  all  his  household  goods  on  pack  horses  as  there  were  no  roads 
into  these  parts  after  one  left  the  old  Braddock  Road  and  that  was  hardly  a wagon 
road  at  that  time.  Each  horse  carried  two  hickory  hampers,  one  on  each  side,  and 
tied  in  the  middle  of  each  by  rope  also  made  from  hickory  bark.  The  hampers 
were  five  feet  tall  and  from  six  to  seven  feet  wide  and  were  made  of  hickory  bark 
removed  from  large  hickory  trees  in  orfe  piece.  A hide  bottom  was  sewed  unto 
each  hamper. 

“William  Norris  also  brought  along  thirty  negroes,  mostly  females.  One  of 
his  daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  George  Baker  and  somewhere  in  the  1780’s  came 
from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  where  he  was  bom  in  1762.  He  was  of  Ger- 
man extraction.  The  original  spelling  was  Becker.  One  of  their  children  was  John 
Norris  Baker  who  married  a Nancy  Norris.  John  Norris  Baker  was  bom  in  1801. 
They  became  heirs  of  the  Norris  farm  on  the  death  of  Lurana  Norris,  wife  of 
William.  Part  of  this  farm  is  now  the  Morgantown  Speedway.  John  and  Nancy, 
with  their  negro  slaves  to  work  the  farm,  raised  provisions  of  all  sorts  for  the 
ironworker’s  families  in  Cheat  Neck,  such  as  vegetables,  fruits,  grains,  hogs,  cattle 
and  horses.  None  of  the  slaves  were  ever  sold.  Among  the  slaves  was  a big  bkick 
kept  for  breeding  purposes.  He  was  known  as  Big  Buck  Ned.  He  would  be  given 
a quart  of  lard  each  day  to  keep  ‘shined  up.’  The  Watsons  of  Smithtown  would 
once  a year  bring  their  negresses  down  to  the  farm  at  Cheat  Neck  for  the  pur- 
pose of  begetting  children  through  Big  Buck  Ned.  The  food  of  the  negro  slaves 
was  almost  exclusively  Johnny  Cake  which  was  ground  corn  meal  put  into  moulds 
and  baked. 

“William  Norris  built  his  log  house  with  two  tools;  an  augur  and  an  axe.  On 
one  occasion  he  went  on  a trip  and  left  two  negresses  in  his  cabin.  One  was  heavy 
with  child.  During  childbirth  a panther,  smelling  blood,  stuck  his  head  under  the 
door,  trying  to  squeeze  in.  But  before  that  happened  the  negress  who  was  serving 
as  mid-wife,  grabbed  the  axe  and  cut  off  the  panther’s  head. 

The  three  Bayles  brothers,  went  to  a nearby  quarry  where  they  cut  out  the 
stones  in  the  rough  for  the  Henry  Clay  Furnace.  They  then  bevelled  them  so  per- 
fectly that  each  was  a perfect  fit. 

“I  remember  when  the  last  barges  were  built  to  carry  the  pig  iron  down 
the  Cheat.  From  Cheat  Neck  to  Point  Marion  the  river  bottom  is  full  of  iron. 
George  Coleman  Baker,  the  father  of  Judge  Charles  G.  Baker,  was  my  first 
cousin.  Judge  Baker  and  I are  great  great-great  grandsons  of  William  Norris  and 
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great  grandsons  of  John  Norris  and  Nancy  Baker  who  spent  their  lives  provision- 
ing the  ironworkers  of  Cheat  Neck.” 


Note:  Gilbert  R.  Weaver,  President  of  the  South  Side  Lumber  Com- 
pany,  lives  in  William  Bayles  log  cabin.  Mr.  Weaver  has  converted  this 
into  a modern  dwelling  and  has  made  additions. 


HASTINGS  FUNERAL  HOME 

MORGANTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Established  in  1951  by  Dewey  S.  Hastings 


O.  B.  FAWLEY  MUSIC  CO. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Exclusive  Music  Store 
in  the  Monongahela  Valley. 
Established  1932 


ANDY  HESS 

Who  is  dedicated  to  the  marketing  of  livestock  for 
the  farmers  in  this  area. 
GRANTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA.  FOUNDED  IN  1906 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Federal  Reserve  System 


CUMBERLAND  ENGRAVING  CO. 

118  S.  Mechanic  Street  Phone  Cumberland  2064 

CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 

Engravers  for  Tableland  Trails 
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^al&toin-s^r  Pianos 


BRYSON  MOTORS 

OLD5MOBILE— CADILLAC— GMC  TRUCKS 

ESTABLISHED  MARCH  1,  1924 

Telephone  8-8531  231  East  Fayette  Street 

UNIONTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


VINCENT  PALLOTTI  HOSPITAL 

Phone  4404  — Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Conducted  by  the  Pailotine  Missionary  Sisters 

The  Provincial  House  is  in  Huntington,  West  Virginia  and  was  estab- 
lished in  1924.  The  Order  originated  in  Germany  in  1895.  The  first 
house  in  West  Virginia  was  located  in  Richwood  in  1912. 


SANITARY  MILK  & 
ICE  CREAM  CO. 

Phone  4481  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  467  Chestnut  St. 

SAFE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
SANITARY  ICE  CREAM 

SERVE  IN  MONONGALIA  AND  PRESTON  COUNTIES 
Established  by  Hu  S.  Vandervort 
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Encircled  by  spoil  banks  and  gob  piles  Cooper’s  Rock  State  Park, 
| an  area  of  five  thousand  acres  of  well  kept  woodland,  has  become  a 
mecca  for  recreationists,  a stop-over  for  tourists,  and  a refuge  of  wild 
life  amidst  the  surrounding  desolation.  The  view  of  the  Cheat  Canyon 
from  the  famous  rocks  is  as  imposing  as  any  sight  in  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Someday  the  Cheat  River  story  will  be  told,  and  among 
the  many  characters  in  its  story  is  George  Washington  who  dreamed 
that  it  might  be  a part  of  his  waterway  between  the  tidewater  and  the 
Ohio  Valley.  The  Cheat  River  becomes  red  angry  when  at  high  flood. 
A million  crests  of  spray  bend  the  sycamores  along  its  forested  canyon 
when  multitudes  of  frenzied,  white  foaming  streams  catapault  them- 
selves into  the  river  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  This  is  what  one 
could  see  from  Cooper’s  Rock— on  such  an  occasion. 

In  1920  Prof.  John  L.  Johnston,  founder  of  the  College  of  EngL 
neering  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  read  a paper  before  the 
Monongalia  County  Historical  Society  dealing  with  the  history  and 
folklore  of  Cheat  Mountain  including  Cooper’s  Rock.  In  the  paper  he 
recounted  how  in  1910  he  spent  a few  days  on  the  site  of  the  old  iron 
works  with  three  old  friends  who  were  then  all  past  ninety  years  of  age. 
One  was  Dr.  N.  H.  Triplett  who  had  started  as  a water  boy  with  the 
Ellicotts  when  they  ran  the  industry  before  the  Civil  War;  later  he 
studied  medicine,  and  then  returned  as  company  doctor  and  also  serv- 
ed as  postmaster.  Another  was  John  Q.  Sadler  who  operated  a line  of 
flatboats  for  the  shipment  of  iron  from  Ice’s  Ferry;  and  the  third  was 
William  N.  Jarrett  who  had  spent  his  life  there,  and  eventually  became 
foreman  and  superintendent  of  the  Iron  Works. 

These  ancient  eyewitnesses  of  life  at  Laurel  Iron  Works  and  en- 
virons told  Dr.  Johnson  that  a fugitive  from  justice  escaped  from  Fay- 
ette County,  Pennsylvania  (perhaps  the  murderer  of  Polly  Williams) 
and  hid  under  the  big,  and  very  inaccessible  rock.  Being  a cooper  by 
rade  he  made  tubs  and  barrels  for  the  people  living  in  the  mountains, 
and  never  disclosed  his  name.  He  was  always  known  as  “the  Cooper.” 
The  rock  under  which  he  had  his  home  and  shop  became  known  as 
The  Coopers  Rock”  by  which  name  it  has  ever  since  been  known. 

But  there  is  another  version.  Oren  L.  Morton  in  his  “History  of 
Preston  County”  (1912)  states  on  p.  237,  Vol.  I:  “Near  Pisgah  lived 
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Absalom  Brandon,  the  bachelor  schoolmaster.  He  was  fond  of  singing 
and  whistling,  had  a considerable  library  and  taught  much  in  the  three 
decades  before  the  Civil  War.  In  those  times  the  neighbors  form- 
ed themselves  into  a postal  club,  any  member  going  to  Bruceton  bring- 
ing the  mail  for  the  whole  settlement.  Four  miles  south  in  almost  the 
deepest  part  of  the  Cheat  Canyon  is  the  tolerably  quiet  pool  known  as 


A sightseer  viewing  the  Cheat  River  Gorge  from  Cooper’s  Rock.  Photo  bj 
Robert  McKinnon,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Courtesy  West  Virginia  Publicit; 
Commission. 
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“The  Beaver  Hole.”  Until  1877  there  was  only  a path  from  Pisgah  to 
the  “Jimmy  fish-pot”  nearby.  There  is  now  a wagon  road,  although  the 
ferry  is  little  used.  The  hillsides  tower  to  a height  of  about  800  feet.  On 
the  northern  side  and  at  the  brink  of  the  river  hill  are  the  Cooper 
Rocks,  a spot  of  local  repute  for  picnicing.  They  were  named  for  Fred- 
erick Cooper , who  came  in  the  year  of  American  Independence.  Here 
are  some  huge  rock  masses  that  look  as  though  in  unstable  equilibri- 
um. To  outward  appearance  a not  very  strong  force  would  pitch  them 
into  the  chasm  below.  These  rocks  are  the  subject  of  a very  clever 
newspaper  hoax  perpetrated  by  the  late  Henry  C.  Hyde.  It  stated  that 
some  men  and  boys  succeeded  in  dislodging  by  levers  one  of  the  larger 
rocks,  which  took  a mad  plunge  down  the  river  hill,  snapping  trees 
like  pipestems  and  falling  with  terrific  force  into  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  The  effect  was  to  open  a crevice  in  the  rock-bed  through 
which  the  waters  disappeared  into  a cavern.  It  further  stated  that  the 
people  nearby  were  leaving  their  homes,  fearing  that  the  whole  moun- 
tain was  hollow.  The  Pittsburgh  dailies  were  victimized  by  this  cock- 
and-bull  story,  and  one  of  them  dispatched  a member  of  its  staff  pro^- 
vided  with  a camera.  When  he  had  arrived  near  enough  to  learn  the 
truth,  he  vented  his  chagrin  in  language  that  had  a strong  odor  of  sul- 
phur.” 


Compliments  of 

Christopher 


Interests 

FRANK  E.  CHRISTOPHER,  Founder 
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CHICO  ICE  CREAM  COMPANY 


MORGANTOWN  GLASSWARE 
GUILD,  INC. 


DAVIS-LYNCH 


Founded  July  1,  1945  at  Star  City,  West  Virginia 
by  Merwin  R.  Davis  and  R.  Emmett  Lynch 

Our  one  hundred  and  twenty  craftsmen  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  manufacture  ILLUMINATING  GLASSWARE 
—Handblown  and  hand-decorated  that  gives  grace  and 
charm  to  homes  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Visit  Our  Shop  at 
331  BEECHURST  AVENUE 
MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 


MORGANTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


HAND  MADE  TABLE  GLASSWARE 
NATIONWIDE  DISTRIBUTION 


COMPANY 
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From  Castle  To  Monastery 

by 


Felix  G.  Robinson 


“Build  on,  and  make  thy  castles  high  and  fair, 

Rising  and  reaching  upward  to  the  skies; 

Listen  to  voices  in  the  upper  air, 

Nor  lose  thy  simple  faith  in  mysteries.” 

The  aptness  of  these  lines  taken  from  Longfellow’s  poem  “The 
Castle  Builder”  assumes  a bodied  reality  when  gazing  upon  “Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel.  Facing  west  it  is  lodged  on  a forest-meadow  ridge 
between  the  Monongahela  and  Cheat  Rivers  and  but  a short  distance 
from  their  convergence.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  countryside  from 
its  twin-turreted  towers  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  sculptured  stone 
that  for  aeons  had  reposed  untouched  beneath  this  ancient  mound  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains.  It  was  in  this  general  area  that  a hundred 
years  earlier  iron  ore  was  mined  for  the  furnaces  in  Cheat  Neck. 

Tourists  flock  to  Monticello  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  to  admire 
the  handiwork  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Thony  Pietro’s  handiwork  would 


Statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  lawn,  Chapel,  Monastery  of  “Our  Lady  of 
Good  Counsel”  (Franciscan).  The  Monastery  was  built  by  Thony  Pietro.  Picture 
through  courtesy  of  Father  Benedict. 
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make  a special  appeal  to  the  sage  of  Monticello.  They  both  created 
castles  of  enduring  art  that  were  the  products  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion. Thony  Pietro,  except  for  two  or  three  assistants,  built  with  his 
own  hands  a monument  of  lasting  beauty,  deriving  his  material  from 
the  obstinate  rock  beneath  his  feet-his  design  and  skill  from  behind 
his  brow. 

It  was  Thony’s  grandfather  who  taught  him  the  ancient  craft  of 
the  stonemason,  a craft  in  which  the  Italian  people  have  excell- 
ed through  many  centuries.  Commencing  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
formative  age  of  seven  he  was  a sturdy,  self-confident  and  skilled 
craftsman  by  the  time  he  reached  these  shores  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
This  was  in  1896.  Four  years  later  in  Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  he 
broke  the  world’s  record  in  laying  paving  stones.  His  renown  became 
so  widespread  that  while  he  was  working  on  his  contract  job  of  paving 
Philadelphia  Street  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  the  Post-Gazette  of 
Pittsburgh  sent  a feature  writer  to  get  a story.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
story  writer  Thony  put  on  a special  exhibition  and  was  officially  tim- 
ed as  laying  an  average  of  182  bricks  per  minute.  This  was  in  1907. 
But  Thony  had  dreams.  He  was  not  content  to  lay  bricks  all  his  life. 
Starting  with  a wheelbarrow  and  trowel  he  climaxed  his  energetic  ca- 
reer as  a contractor  by  amassing  a fortune.  By  1928,  thirty-two  years 
after  arriving  in  America,  Thony  was  all  set  to  make  his  dreams  come 
true. 

His  dream  was  to  build  a castle  that  would  be  shaped  from  the 
recollections  of  his  native  culture  and  his  own  imagination.  Shortly 
after  he  had  purchased  forty  acres  on  the  top  of  a between-river  ridget 
he  began  the  construction  of  this  castle,  and  by  1933  it  was  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  castle  of  twenty-six  rooms,  the  landscaped  gardens 
decorated  with  a wide  assortment  of  stone  carved  ornaments,  the  im- 
posing wall-all  these  were  created  without  blueprint.  As  Thony  says,, 
“I  built  all  this  out  of  my  own  head.” 

For  fifteen  years  Thony  the  stonemason,  and  his  family  lived 
amidst  the  splendor  of  his  artistic  creation.  The  children  married  and 
settled  in  their  own  homes.  Thony  and  his  devoted  wife  became  lonely 
in  the  big  house.  It  required  much  attention  and  the  taxes  were  heavy J 
He  was  confronted  with  a painful  dilemma.  To  vacate  and  leave  the 
castle  empty  would  mean  its  deterioration.  It  was  too  large  for  ordi- 
nary family  use  and  too  small  for  a school.  The  preservation  of  his 
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crowning  achievement  became  his  foremost  concern.  The  time  had 
come  for  Thony  to 

“listen  to  the  voices  in  the  upper  air, 

nor  lose  thy  simple  faith  in  mysteries.” 

His  prayers  were  answered.  A company  of  Friars  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  one  of  the  six  provinces  of  Franciscan  Friars  in  the 
United  States  heard  of  Thony’s  predicament.  When  Thony  showed  wil- 
lingness to  grant  this  lovely  castle  to  the  Order  the  Friars  decided  to 
establish  a monastery  to  be  known  as  “Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.” 
This  was  in  1949.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Friars  a stone  sanctuary  of 
simple  design  and  a shrine-grotto  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  have  been 
erected.  The  statues,  formed  from  Carrera  marble,  are  the  work  of  con- 
temporary Italian  artists.  The  stained  glass  windows  of  the  chapel 
are  from  Florence,  Italy. 

The  Franciscans  were  the  first  Christians  to  arrive  in  the  western 
hemisphere  ostensibly  to  convert  the  native  peoples  to  Christ  and  His 
Church.  They  established  Christianity  in  Central  and  South  America; 
also  in  Florida,  south-western  U.  S.  and  lower  California.  “Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel”  is  the  first  Catholic  monastery  established  in  West 
Virginia.  In  Western  Pennsylvania  there  are  several  monasteries  of 
different  orders. 

Over  two  hundred  years  ago  a company  of  Protestant  monks 
established  a monastery  in  West  Virginia.  This  took  place  on  the  New 
River  in  1745,  and  made  these  Protestant  monks  (German  Seventh 
Day  Baptists)  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  West  Virginia,  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Eleven  years  earlier  Morgan  Morgan  and 
family  had  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  (1734).  In  1751 
these  Protestant  monks  (The  Eckerlin  Brothers)  came  to  the  mouth 
of  Dunkard  Creek,  most  of  which  flows  through  Monongalia  County. 
Two  years  later  they  moved  to  Dunkard  Bottom  on  the  Cheat  River. 
They  patterned  their  monastic  life  after  that  of  Ephrata  Cloisters  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  story  of  this  experiment  is  to  be  found  under  the 
title  “The  Wilderness  Monks”  as  found  in  Vol.  I,  No.  4 of  TABLE- 
LAND TRAILS.  So  here  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cheat  River  country 
two  monasteries  have  been  established  within  the  past  two  hundred 
five  years. 
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A marble  statue  of  “Our  Lady  of 
Good  Counsel”.  This  was  sculptur- 
ed by  Giovannibatista  Vannucci, 
Pietrasanta,  Carrara,  Italy.  Chapel 
in  background.  Courtesy  Father 
Benedict. 
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On  October  15,  1957  the  altar  in  the  Chapel  of  “Our  Lady  of 
Good  Counsel”  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Thomas  J.  McDonnell  of 
the  Wheeling  Diocese.  This  signified  that  a sufficient  foundation  had 
been  established  and  that  the  intention  of  permanency  had  been  ful-  j 
filled.  In  a civilization  where  many  castles  and  mansions  of  opulence 
have  been  abandoned,  or  made  into  apartment  houses,  the  conversion 
of  Pietro’s  castle  into  a Franciscan  Monastery  has  a deep  and  hopeful  j 
meaning.  Under  the  direction  of  Settimio  Balo  this  community  of  | 
Friars  serves  the  surrounding  parishes  in  various  ministeries  and  di-  j 
rects  a one-day  retreat,  called  a Day  of  Recollection,  on  occasions  at  j 
this  Allegheny  mount  of  prayer. 

Thony  has  been  able  to  give  back  to  God  what  God  had  given  him 
of  talent  and  strength  in  creating  something  of  lasting  beauty  that  ul- 
timately became  a garden  of  prayer. 
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ROAD,  RIVER,  RAIL  AND  VILLAGE 

(A  Study  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia) 

by 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

Morgantown,  named  for  the  seventh  child  of  the  first  permanent 
settler  in  West  Virginia,  is  almost  one  hundred  seventy-five  years  old. 
It  could  be  that  one  of  its  present  citizens  had  a grandparent  who  liv- 
ed when  the  village  was  born.  Communities,  like  animals  and  people, 
are  born;  some  strong,  others  feeble.  Morgantown  was  born  well  and 
has  always  enjoyed  the  best  of  health.  Community  survival  depends 
on  many  vital  elements.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  what  might  be 
termed  cultural  homogeneity.  Many  of  our  communities  have  expand- 
ed too  rapidly.  The  blood  that  flowed  in  Morgantown’s  springtide  is 
still  its  quickening  life.  The  original  family  lines  in  the  tidewater  com- 
munities are  being  effaced  but  the  shape  of  our  contemporary  table- 
land communities  is  still  being  sculptured  by  the  descendants  of  the 
pioneers.  They  deeded  to  posterity  not  only  their  blood  but  also  their 
illustrious  names  and  their  concepts  of  communal  life.  The  history  of 
Morgantown  indicates  that  its  traditional  idea  of  community,  namely 
cultural  homogeneity,  continues  to  give  style  to  this  life.  Cultural  ho- 
mogeneity means  in  part  the  assimilation  of  various  ethnic  and  racial 
groups.  While  many  places  in  America  remain  polyglot  communities 
(for  example,  New  York  City)  Morgantown  from  the  beginning  has 
been  noted  for  its  belief  and  practise  of  equality;  where  all  speak  the 
same  language;  where  each  person  is  evaluated  as  a person  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  extrinsic  distinctions;  and  where  all  belong  to  each 
other  and  are  free  to  enrich  their  common  life.  Says  an  eminent  soci- 
ologist: “Society  is  the  operative  co-existence  of  individuals  in  an  in- 
exhaustible process.” 

What  has  made  this  community  the  cultural  center  of  West  Vir- 
ginia education,  a place  of  expanding  industry,  and  whose  citizens  de- 
vote much  of  their  leisure  in  a diversity  of  social  services?  To  answer 
this  one  needs  to  carefully  explore  the  lives  of  individuals  and  families 
that  have  grown  up  with  the  community  and  who  by  kinship  of  blood 
and  spirit  are  interwoven  by  memorable  traditions  and  powerfully  mo- 
tivated hopes.  Much  has  already  been  written  about  these  people.  In 
fact  no  county  in  West  Virginia  has  been  so  well  recorded;  nd  com- 
munity has  been  more  written  about  than  Morgantown.  It  is  the  pur- 
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pose  of  this  study  to  throw  the  spotlight  on  some  features  of  its  his- 
tory in  order  that  we  of  today  might  increase  our  appreciation  of  those 
settlers  who  left  such  an  enduring  inheritance. 

The  Road 

Each  community  has  a unique  origin.  It  was  the  wild  cherry  tree  , 
that  brought  Davis,  West  Virginia  into  being.  It  was  a mountain  sum- 
mer resort  that  accounted  for  Oakland,  Maryland.  Morgantown  is  an 
offspring  of  trans-Allegheny  transportation.  It  was  at  the  western 
terminus  of  the  first  inter-state  sponsored  road  across  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  Originating  at  Winchester  it  commenced  its  ascent  at* 
Westernport,  Maryland  stretching  its  twisted  course  over  mountain 
and  glade  for  some  sixty  miles.  It  was  the  shortest  route  between  the 
Potomac  valley  and  a navigable  river  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

When  George  Washington  conferred  with  Zackquill  Morgan, 
Samuel  Hanway,  Theophilus  Phillips,  Albert  Gallatin  and  John  Pier- 
pont  at  the  latter’s  residence  on  the  Monongahela  River,  about  nine 
miles  from  Morgan’s  Town  September  25th.,  1784  he  discussed  with 
them  the  new  road  that  was  under  consideration.  This  undoubtedly  led: 
to  the  organizing  of  the  village  the  following  year.  Although  the  towr. 
lots  of  Pittsburgh  were  surveyed  in  1784  it  was  not  incorporated  untiji 
1794?  nine  years  after  the  incorporation  of  Morgantown  and  Clarks- 
burg. 

This  was  Washington’s  last  trip  across  the  Allegheny  mountains,' 
He  had  come  primarily  to  make  a careful  study  as  to  which  route 
would  be  most  suitable  for  a portage  between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Potomac  and  several  alternative  headwaters  of  the  Cheat,  Youghio' 
gheny  and  Castleman  rivers— all  tributaries  to  the  Ohio.  On  returning 
to  Mt.  Vernon  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  during  the  next  three 
years  in  organizing  and  promoting  a company  whose  purpose  was  to 
build  canals  and  locks  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains  which  were  to 
connect  by  a short  land  portage  on  top.  That  he  already  knew  of  the 
proposed  wagon  road  is  indicated  in  his  Journal  where  he  says  in  ai 
entry  dated  September  26th.,  1784: 

“From  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  the  State  of  Maryland  (as  I was  inform 
ed)  were  opening  a road  to  their  western  boundaries  which  was  to  be  met  by  an 
other  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Monongalia  County  (in  Virginia)  were  extendin 
to  the  same  place  from  the  Dunker  Bottom  through  the  glades  of  Yohiogany  mak 
ing  in  the  aggregate  abt.  35  miles.  . . .” 

Washington’s  mileage  represents  the  distance  between  the  mouth  o 
the  Savage  River  on  the  east  and  Dunker  (Dunkard)  Bottom  on  th 
Cheat,  on  the  west.  He,  like  the  early  settlers,  believed  that  wate 
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Covered  Bridge  over  Decker’s  Creek  connecting  the  south  side  with  the  orig- 
linal  section  of  Morgantown.  Picture  undated.  West  Virginia  Collection. 

transportation  to  the  larger  rivers  could  commence  at  Dunker  Bottom 
cn  the  Cheat.  But  this  was  learned  to  be  impracticable  because  of 
[shallows  and  large  boulders. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  one  of  the  dominant 
needs  was  an  improved  transportation  route  across  the  Appalachian 
barrier.  Euffalo  traces,  Indian  and  trader  trails  were  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  mounting  demands  of  a civilization  that  wanted  to  trans- 
port people  and  goods  to  the  west.  Washington  cannot  only  be  regard- 
ed as  the  father  of  our  country  but  also  the  father  of  transportation. 
It;  was  he  who  provided  the  plans  and  incentive.  There  was  no  better 
Informed  person  cn  trans-Allegheny  geography. 

One  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1783)  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland  granted  the  sum  of  $3,333.00  and  appoint- 
ed Francis  Deakins  to  survey  a road  from  Westernport  to  the  Cheat 
River.  That  same  year  (1784)  the  Virginia  Assembly  appropriated  a 
like  amount  and  appointed  Joseph  Neville  of  Hampshire  County,  Vir- 
ginia to  collaborate  with  Francis  Deakins.  Road  construction  did  not 
commence  until  1787.  By  1789  the  road  had  been  opened  to  the  Cheat 
River  at  Dunker  Rottom,  the  only  community  in  existence  along  this 
'oute  between  Westernport  and  Morgantown.  As  to  the  status  of  the 
mad  from  Dunker  Bottom  to  its  terminus  at  Morgantown  on  the 
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“The  Mardi-Gras”  Procession  of  Coxey’s  Army,  July  4th,  1894.  From  the 
Rumsey  Collection  in  West  Virginia  Room,  University  Library. 


Monongahela  there  is  every  evidence  that  it  was  a wagon  road  and 
heavily  used.  Thomas  Walcutt  and  Eric  Bolman,  early  travelers,  re- 
corded in  their  journals  that  they  had  used  it.  Bolman  in  1796  says: 
“Not  in  bad  condition,  and  could  be  made  most  excellent.”  In  De- 
cember 1795,  William  McCleery,  Michael  Kern  and  others  were  ap- 
pointed to  repair  the  western  part  of  the  “Wagon  Road”  from  the 
mouth  of  Savage  River  to  Morgantown.  The  following  year  a lottery 
was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  repair  of  the 
road— but  this  project  failed.  Three  major  projects  of  transportation 
across  the  mountains  got  under  way  in  1784:  (1)  The  survey  of  the 
Westernport-Morgantown  road,  (2)  the  organizing  of  the  Potomac 
Navigation  Company  and  (3)  Maryland  resolves  to  improve  the  Brad- 
dock  road  from  Cumberland. 


The  Braddock  Road,  later  known  as  the  Cumberland  road,  the  | 
Bank  road,  the  National  Pike,  and  now  Route  40,  did  not  see  improve-  I 
ment  until  1808.  From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  road  from 
tidewater  to  the  Ohio  valley  to  be  built  for  immigrant  transportation 
was  from  Winchester  by  way  of  Romney,  New  Creek,  Westernport, 
through  what  was  later  known  as  Swanton,  Deer  Park,  Oakland,  Terra 
Alta,  Kingwood,  Reedsville,  Rock  Forge— and  thence  to  Morgantown. 

The  river  village  of  Morgantown  had  more  than  a head  start  in 
becoming  the  chief  terminus  of  transportation  in  the  Ohio  valley. 
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Since  much  of  the  income  of  the  villagers  was  dependent  on  the  road 
it  is  strange  that  they  failed  to  support  the  lottery.  Michael  Kern  had 
a special  reason  because  one  of  his  enterprises  was  building  flatboats 
and  keelboats  for  immigrant  families  seeking  a home  in  the  western 
wilderness. 

The  next  road  to  reach  Morgantown  from  the  east  commenced 
at  John  Simpkins  tavern  on  the  Braddock  Road.  This  was  located  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  where  it  crossed  the  Brad- 
dock  Road.  The  Braddock-Morgantown  Road  followed  Bear  Camp 
Run  (Mill  Run)  to  Selbysport  (laid  out  the  same  year  as  the  road 
was  built,  1789)  and  named  for  Evan  Shelby  from  whom  Floyd  Cox 
of  Morgantown  is  descended.  From  Selbysport,  Maryland  on  the 
Youghiogheny  River  it  climbed  to  the  Blooming  Rose  tableland, 
thence  by  Asher  Glade  to  Bruceton  Mills  and  thence  to  Morgantown. 

The  third  was  called  “The  Big  Road,”  which  came  from  Union- 
town  in  1796.  By  1833  a stage-coach  line  was  operating  between  Mor- 
gantown, Middletown  (now  Fairmont)  and  Clarksburg.  In  1834  mails 
were  carried  tri-weekly  in  two-horse  stages  from  Uniontown  via  Mor- 
gantown to  Clarksburg.  In  1836  Thomas  P.  Ray  and  others  erected  a 
road  by  way  of  Fishing  Creek  that  terminated  at  New  Martinsville  on 


This  picture  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  was  taken  in  1868.  Morgantown  in 
the  background,  a mere  village  of  seven  hundred  people.  Property  of  F.  C.  Hough. 
West  Virginia  Collection.  Picture  was  taken  by  J.  P.  Shafer,  a Morgantown  photo- 
grapher. 
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the  Ohio.  Thus  within  fifty-five  years  after  the  founding  of  the  village 
wagons  of  all  description  were  seen  coming  and  going  over  five  dif- 
ferent roads.  It  was  then  a town  of  hitching  posts,  taverns,  blacksmith 
shops  and  livery  stables.  Callahan  says:  "By  1796  Morgantown  was 
regarded  as  the  nearest  point  of  navigation  at  which  immigrants  from 
the  east  could  reach  western  waters.”  After  the  National  Road  was 
completed  to  Wheeling  in  1818  immigrant  traffic  became  lighter  on 
the  Westernport  - Morgantown  Road -which  in  turn  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  river  transportation. 

The  River 

One  year  after  the  completion  of  the  Krie  Canal  the  first  steam- 
boat arrived  in  Morgantown.  This  occured  during  church  services  on 
Sunday,  April  29,  1826.  Upon  hearing  the  whistle  of  the  steamboat, 
"Reindeer”,  the  congregations  deserted  the  preachers  and  the  preach- 
ers deserted  the  pulpits— all  rushing  down  to  the  platform  at  the  foot 
of  Walnut  Street  to  gaze  on  "a  monster  moving  on  the  waters  defying 
the  winds  and  breathing  flames  and  smoke.” 

Transportation  on  the  Monongahela  River  can  be  divided  into 
three  eras,  each  having  their  part  in  the  development  of  Morgantown. 
(1)  The  Pole-Boat  Era.  This  began  with  the  flatboats  and  keel- 


One  of  the  old  river  steamboats  pushed  ashore  at  Morgantown  when  the 
river  was  choked  with  ice  in  1917.  West  Virginia  Collection. 
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boats  used  by  immigrant  families.  They  were  also  used  for  local  haul- 
age of  passengers  and  freight.  Says  Callahan: 

“Their  peculiar  advantage  was  in  their  narrow  build,  which  permitted  them 
to  ascend  the  tributaries  of  the  main  rivers  for  long  distances  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  means  of  communication  for  the  settlers  of  the  interior.  They  distribut- 
ed necessaries,  such  as  salt  and  flour,  and  did  the  carrying  trade  of  the  portages. 
This  form  of  travel  was  adapted  for  passenger  travel  by  providing  the  boat  with 
a covered  deck.”  (p.  235,  Vol.  I.  “History  of  West  Virginia”,  James  Morton  Cal- 
lahan ) 

In  Eric  Bollman’s  letter  of  1796  we  obtain  a glimpse  of  boat  life: 
‘'Boats  are  going  back  and  forth;  even  now  one  is  coming,  laden  with 
h’des  from  Illinois.  The  people  on  board  are  wearing  clothes  made  of 
woolen  bed  blankets.  They  are  laughing  and  singing  after  the  manner 
of  the  French,  yet  as  real  as  Indians,  and  almost  the  antipodes  of  their 
fatherland.” 

(2)  The  Steam  Boat  Era.  This  commenced  as  early  as  1811 
when  Nicholas  Roosevelt  and  his  wife  descended  the  Ohio  and  Miss- 
issippi rivers  to  New  Orleans  in  a steamboat  named  “New  Orleans.” 
The  lower  Monongahela  from  Brownsville  to  McKeesport  became  a 
ship  yard  where  steamboats  for  inland  rivers  and  ocean  traffic  were 
built.  Two  steam  boats  were  built  on  the  Cheat  at  Ice’s  Ferry  between 
1845  and  1848.  The  first  was  named  “Lady  Ellicott”  and  the  second— 
and  last— “The  Monongahela  Belle.”  They  were  built  by  David  Lynch 
and  were  formerly  launched  from  Decker’s  Creek  boat  yard  Novem- 
ber 4th.,  1853.  Between  1826  and  1882  forty-seven  different  steam 
boats  had  serviced  Morgantown,  carrying  passengers  and  merchandise 
down  stream  and  returning  with  the  same. 

Most  of  the  steam  boat  commerce  on  the  Monongahela  River  was 
confined  to  the  lower  Pennsylvania  section.  This  was  because  Pennsyl- 
vania began  the  construction  of  locks  as  early  as  1837.  The  commun- 
ity of  Morgantown,  like  other  communities  west  of  the  mountains  in 
Virginia,  did  not  receive  assistance  from  the  state  for  the  development 
of  slack  water  navigation.  Brownsville,  and  other  communities  in 
Pennsylvania  along  the  Monongahela  were  more  fortunate  by  having 
state  assistance.  If  Virginia  had  assisted  the  Monongahela  river  com- 
munities within  its  own  borders  it  is  likely  that  there  would  have  been 
more  progress  in  the  steam  boat  era.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Morgantown,  following  the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  endeavored  to 
raise  funds  for  slack  water  navigation.  Again  the  village  preferred  in- 
ertia. Efforts  were  resumed  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  not  until  1889, 
three  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  that  regular  steam  boat 
Traffic  extended  to  Morgantown  and  Fairmont. 

(3)  The  Barge  and  Tug  Boat  Era.  This  is  the  present  use  of  the 
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The  steamboat  “Isaac  Meason”  docked  near  Morgantown.  It  represents  an  j| 
excursion  party.  Date  of  picture  unknown;  likely  taken  around  1900.  This  is  from  j 
the  West  Virginia  Collection  of  the  West  Virginia  University  Library.  Picture  was 
a gift  of  Mrs.  Rudolph  Stoyer. 
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river,  and  its  initial  impetus  was  the  hauling  of  coal.  The  development 
of  coal  got  started  in  a big  way  during  World  War  I and  since  that 
time  Morgantown  has  seen  more  river  traffic  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  Ever  since  the  construction  of  the  locks  in  the  West  Virginia 
section  the  trend  has  been  toward  development  of  barge  traffic,  ex- 
clusively confined  to  freight.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Monongahela 
River  handles  more  freight  tonnage  than  any  other  river  in  the  world. 

The  Rail 

Several  surveys  were  made  by  the  engineers  employed  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  which  to  select  the  most  feasible 
route  from  Baltimore  up  the  Potomac  valley  across  the  Allegheny 
mountains  and  terminating  on  the  Ohio  River  either  at  Pittsburgh  or 
somewhere  between  that  point  and  Parkersburg.  On  April  5th.,  1828 
the  engineers  made  their  official  report  with  special  recommendation 
for  the  route  (which  would  include  Morgantown)  with  the  terminus 
at  Wheeling.  It  was  on  July  4th,  1828  that  the  cornerstone  of  the  road 
was  laid  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  the  only  surviving  Signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  that  same  day  ceremonies  were 
held  to  record  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal.  The  race  was  on  between  the  water  and  rail  routes  to 
the  west.  The  railroad  chose  the  survey  that  would  route  it  by  way  of 
Rowlesburg  on  the  Cheat  to  Grafton,  thence  to  Fairmont,  Mannington 
and  Wheeling— a less  direct  route  than  the  one  by  way  of  Morgan- 
town. 

This  change  of  route  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  opposition  of 
the  people  of  Monongalia  County  and  those  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania along  the  National  Pike.  The  people  “feared  the  effect  of 
screeching  locomotives  and  ‘soulless  corporations’  upon  the  wagon 
traffic  to  Cumberland,  and  the  prices  of  horses  and  horse  feed,  and  up- 
on the  safety  of  their  haystacks  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  hogs 
and  cows,  and  their  wives  and  children.”  “Compel  them  (the  Railroad 
People)  to  stop  at  Cumberland,”  they  said  at  their  meetings,  “and 
then  all  the  goods  will  be  wagoned  through  our  country;  all  the  hogs 
will  be  fed  with  our  corn,  and  all  the  horses  with  our  oats.  We  don’t 
want  our  wives  and  children  frightened  to  death  — we  don’t  want  our 
hogs  and  cows  run  over  and  killed.” 

It  was  by  this  inter-communal  reasoning  that  Morgantown  resist- 
ed the  development  of  railroad  transportation  and  stood  in  the  light 
af  its  own  external  growth.  During  the  first  fifty  years  of  Morgan- 
town’s existence  it  had  had  three  opportunities  to  increase  its  transpor- 
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tation  facilities,  and  might  have  become  the  Pittsburgh  of  the  Ohic 
valley.  Here  was  an  instance  of  arrested  development  — its  failure  tc 
improve  the  inter-state  road  across  the  mountains,  the  slack  watei 
navigation  of  the  Monongahela,  and  its  opposition  to  the  railroad, 
However,  if  this  expansion  had  taken  place  it  could  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  its  interior  culture. 

During  the  construction  of  the  railroad  by  way  of  Rowlesburg  on 
the  Cheat  Morgantown,  and  its  contiguous  communities,  realized  the 
sum  of  five  million  dollars.  Food  products,  whiskey,  clothing  and  took, 
were  hauled  from  the  Morgantown  area  to  Tunnelton,  first  callec 
Griegsville.  Seeing  the  immediate  growth  of  population  and  industry 
along  the  railroad  changed  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Monongalk 
County.  But  it  was  too  late. 

From  1852  to  1883  there  were  at  least  a dozen  stock  companie: 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  independent,  regional  railroac 
to  ccnnect  either  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  through  West  Virginia 
or  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  B.  & O.  Railroad  in  Penn 
sylvania.  All  these  projects  failed.  Finally,  through  the  efforts  ol 
George  Cookman  Sturgiss,  W.  C.  Me  Grew,  Ashbel  Fairchild  and  other: 
a new  railroad  company  was  incorporated  known  as  The  Fairmont 


The  first  and  only  depot  built  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  188' 
Picture  undated.  West  Virginia  Collection. 
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Morgantown  and  Pittsburgh  Railway.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  construction  got  under  way  in  1884.  The  “Fair- 
mont Index”  of  January  16th.,  1886  reporting  the  completion  of  the 
track  from  Fairmont  to  Uffington,  added:  “If  the  Athens  City  Council 
will  kindly  order  the  bars  down,  in  ten  days  Major  Whiting  will  ride 
the  snorting,  cinder-belching  steed  through  the  grass-grown  streets  of 
the  good  old  town,  and  then  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  spread  herself.” 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  14th.,  1886  (St.  Valentine’s  Day) 
the  first  through  passenger  train  arrived  in  Morgantown  from  Fair- 
mont. It  required  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes  to  make  the  twenty  mile 
trip.  “The  Morgantown  Weekly  Post”  gave  the  following  account  of  its 
arrival : 

“At  five  thirty  P.  M.  the  train  pulled  around  the  bend  and  came  in  sight  in 
Durbannah,  and  there  was  a suppressed  ‘hurrah’  in  the  crowd  that  was  hard  to 
keep  down.  A number  of  young  men  and  boys  had  gone  to  Uffington  to  come 
down  on  the  train,  and  there  was  great  enthusiasm  aboard.  Handkerchiefs  waved 
from  the  fair  hands  at  the  Depot,  and  there  was  a spontaneous  and  hearty  re- 
sponse from  the  passengers  aboard  the  first  through  train  for  Morgantown,  and 
white  cambric  fluttered  and  flapped  a hearty  ‘how-de-do’  everywhere.  When  the 
train  stopped  there  was  a cordial  good  feeling  all  around,  and  a handshaking  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  A number  of  railroad  officials  and  others  came  down.” 

Morgantown  had  finally  caught  up  with  the  modern  world.  From 
then  on  her  expansion  was  inevitable. 

The  Village 

For  an  indeterminate  number  of  centuries  the  Indian  lived  a cul- 
ture of  simplicity  that  was  imitative  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
and  that  neither  advanced  nor  deterioated.  His  life  was  irrevocably 
identified  with  nature  as  he  found  it,  and  in  his  use  of  it  he  did  not  mar 
its  beauty  nor  destroy  its  abundance.  The  forests  and  streams  were  his 
deep-freeze  refrigerator.  He  lived  numerous  places  along  the  Mononga- 
hela  including  the  site  of  Morgantown.  When  the  first  wave  of  white 
immigrants  arrived  he  had  already  moved  downstream.  He  returned 
only  to  seek  vengeance.  In  western  Pennsylvania  and  western  Mary- 
land there  was  a momentary  co-existence  of  Indian  villages  and  white 
settlements.  There  is  no  such  record  of  co-existence  in  the  Virginia 
section  of  the  trans-Allegheny. 

The  First  White  Settlers 

The  local  history  books  concur  in  stating  that  Thomas  Decker 
and  his  family  were  the  first  white  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Morgan- 
town, coming  here  in  1758  and  were  massacred  by  the  Indians  the  fol- 
lowing year.  They  further  agree  that  there  were  no  white  people  to 
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Old  Post  Printing  Office,  established  in  1803.  Picture  taken  by  H.  L.  Grant  ;] 
in  1902.  From  West  Virginia  Collection,  West  Virginia  University  Library. 


settle  here  until  the  advent  of  Zackquill  Morgan  in  1766.  Of  recent 
years  there  has  come  to  light  an  entirely  different  account  of  Morgan- 
town’s origins.  A.  Brown  Boughner,  a native  of  Morgantown,  in  letters 
published  by  the  Dominion-News  in  June  1934  and  September  1937  j 
presented  the  recollections  of  Sanford  Pickenbaugh.  Boughner  at  the  J 
time  was  Director  of  the  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  lived  in  Harrisburg.  He  states  that  “the  facts  now  recorded  are 
based  on  the  clear  recollections  of  Sanford  Pickenbaugh  who  was  born  | 
in  this  county  in  1811  and  died  in  Morgantown  in  1898.  Sanford  ob- 
tained his  information  from  his  father  George  Pickenbaugh.” 

From  these  letters  the  following  has  been  extracted: 

“Rudolf  Ghuzic  was  a straggler  from  Braddock’s  army  after  the  slaying  of 
General  Braddock  by  the  Indians.  He  reached  the  junction  of  Decker’s  Creek  andi 
the  river  and,  amid  the  tall  oaks,  tented  until  his  log  cabin  on  what  is  now  the  site  I 
of  the  B & O station  was  finished.  Then  he  treked  back  east  to  York  County,  j 
Pennsylvania  and  brought  with  him  his  two  German  cousins,  August  and  Adam  I 
Odbert.  Of  the  Odberts  both  were  married.  They  left  their  families  with  the  1 
womenfolk  of  the  communal  neighborhood  and  came  west  with  Ghuzic.  They  built  I 
cabins  just  slightly  to  the  east  of  their  cousin’s  shack  on  what  is  still  known  as  the  | 
Odbert  property  on  University  Avenue.  They  farmed  quite  a patch  of  land  which  J 
they  cleared  and  in  the  spring  of  1756  brought  their  own  and  several  other  fam  1 
ilies  from  the  “Dutch”  settlement  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Among  these  were  the  j 
Doechers  (Decker),  the  Freibergs,  the  Werningers,  the  Baumbaughs,  the  Steih- 
koenif»gs  (Stoneking),  and  the  Kramers,  the  Carrrotherses,  the  Demesnes  (De- 
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main),  the  Lindseys,  the  Derings,  the  Campbells,  and  the  Carrolls.  Most  of  these 
were  Germans.  All  the  others  were  Scots  except  the  Demain  and  the  Carroll  fam- 
ilies. Carroll  was  Irish,  the  only  Roman  Catholic  in  the  settlement.  It  was  Carroll 
who  later  bargained  with  Zackquill  Morgan  for  acquisition  of  much  of  the  terrain 
the  original  settlers  had  appropriated  as  their  own.  Audrey  Callendine  was  the 
first  English  settler,  but  he  was  followed  soon  by  Cecil  Hawthorne.  Gustave  Ma- 
dera came  with  Hawthorne.  Madera  was  German. 

Morgan  Arrives 

“There  were  seventeen  families  here  in  1758  when  Zackquill  Morgan  arrived. 
(Editor’s  Note:  Outside  of  Pickenbaugh-Boughner  local  historians  claim  that 

Morgan  did  not  arrive  until  1766.)  Morgan  was  a guest  in  the  Kern  home.  Ash- 
bel  Kern  came  in  1756  with  his  family  from  Maryland.  Kern  and  Carroll  had 
been  neighbor  boys  and  shared  the  Carroll  home  until  his  own  house  was  built. 
Morgan  was  the  first  industrialist,  although  technically  not  of  the  Morgantown 
pioneers.  He  became  the  chief  land-owner  of  the  community  Ghuzic  founded. 
“Ghuzic’s  Road”  was  the  first  name  given  to  what  is  now  a portion  of  Univer- 
sity Avenue.  In  time  this  degenerated  into  “Goosic”,  and  this  name  stuck  for  many 
decades  to  describe  what  later  was  known  as  ‘Lower  Street.1 

“Arthur  McCleary  was  the  first  mayor  of  the  town.  He  is  described  as  hav- 
ing donned  the  robes  of  office  at  the  age  of  29.  The  name  of  the  first  town  ser- 
Igeant  was  Clovis  Ramsey.  George  Pickenbaugh  was  born  in  the  German  Pala- 
tinate, near  the  Rhine,  in  1764.  The  Germans  had  found  fair  lands  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  said  that  George  expected  to  join  the  big  colony  of  his 
countrymen  when  he  landed  in  America  in  1784.  But  he  landed  in  Baltimore  in- 
stead of  Philadelphia,  for  which  port  he  had  sailed,  and  there  joined  the  adven- 
turers from  Virginia  who  had  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  as  their  objective.  Reaching 
the  Monongahela  and  meeting  Fergus  Kern,  a resident  of  this  town,  he  decided  to 
stay,  and  homesteaded  a considerable  acreage  at  what  is  now  Vanvorhis.  When  less 
than  twenty-one  he  married  a daughter  (Charlotte)  of  Sanford  Barrickman.  To 
this  union  two  children  were  born.  (Editor’s  Note:  “George  Pickenbaugh  was  an 
industrious  farmer  and  a good  citizen,  and  married  Charlotte  Barrickman.  To 
( their  union  were  born  nine  children — five  sons  and  four  daughters.”  This  is  found 
on  p.  39  of  The  Biographical  and  Portrait  Cyclopedia  of  Monongalia,  Marion  and 
Taylor  Counties,  West  Virginia.  It  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
in  1895  by  Rush,  West  and  Company.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  a biography 
of  Thornton  Pickenbaugh,  a successful  businessman  of  Morgantown.) 

“Sanford,  the  youngest,  heard  and  remembered  his  father’s  tales  of  the  early 
days.  George’s  talent  as  a teller  of  historic  tales  impressed  Sanford’s  mind.  George 
had  accumulated  his  knowledge  from  the  old  timers  of  the  period.  Most  of  these 
were  Germans  and  the  stories  of  their  exploits  were  better  understood  because 
George  was  more  familiar  with  the  Bavarian  than  the  language  of  his  adopted 
country.  Thus  Sanford  got  his  data.  He  was  schooled,  and  early  in  life  apprenticed 
to  a tailor,  Chris  Werninger.  Sanford  later  became  sheriff  of  Monongalia  County.” 

Boughner  was  familiar  with  Wiley’s  “History  of  Monongalia  Coun- 
ty” and  knew  that  the  above  account  of  Pickenbaugh  was  evidently  not 
known  by  him.  Says  Boughner:  “Sam  Wiley  was  more  concerned  with 


Old  Fort  at  Morgantown 


An  etching  of  Kern’s  Fort  built  in  1774.  Dimensions  were  larger  than  the 
etching  indicates. 

From  “History  of  The  Early  Settlement  and  Indian  Wars  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia” by  Wills  de  Hasse,  (1851).  Presented  to  West  Virginia  Collection  by  Dr. 
W.  Koehler  November  30th.,  1936. 

collecting  fees  for  the  biography  of  that  history  than  in  a probably  fu- 
tile search  of  names  of  the  founders.  I only  know  what  Sanford  Picken- 
baugh’s  father  told  him.” 

Between  the  years  1758-1778  Wiley  lists  the  names  of  one  hund- 
red seventy-five  families  that  had  settled  in  Monongalia  County.  Add- 
ing those  taken  from  the  Pickenbaugh  account  the  total  would  approx- 
imate two  hundred  that  are  on  record.  Of  these  in  Wiley’s  list  thirty- 
eight  settled  in  and  around  Morgantown  proper  between  1758  and 
1775.  Between  1775  and  1785  there  is  no  available  list  of  the  families 
that  settled  here.  During  this  ten  year  period  the  area  was  constantly 
threatened  with  Indian  raids  and  scores  were  massacred.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  understandable  why  there  was  no  increase  in  population.  Four 
years  after  Zackquill  Morgan’s  arrival  John  Burk,  Alexander  Burris, 
Samuel  Burk,  Conrad  Crouse,  Alexander  Parker,  James  Russell,  Jona- 
than Cobun,  Isaac  Leemasters,  James  Templin  and  Michael  Kern  set- 
tled on  Decker’s  Creek.  Isaac  Leemasters  was  the  original  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  Morgantown  stands.  He  sold  it  to  Zackquill  Morgan  in 


Col.  Zackquill  Morgan’s  house.  Built  in  1790  of  logs — later  covered  with 
lane  boards.  It  stood  at  N.  E.  Corner  of  University  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street. 
—Courtesy  West  Virginia  Collection 
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1781.  It  consisted  of  four  hundred  acres.  Wiley  also  states  that  Zack- 
quill Morgan  obtained  four  hundred  additional  acres  from  a James 
Stockwell,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  where  the 
Stockwell  land  was  located. 


Morgan  and  Kern  the  Principal  Founders  of  the  Village 
ZACKQUILL  MORGAN 

In  Vol.  I,  p.  281  (1777)  of  The  Colonial  Virginia  State  Papers  it 
states  that  “Zackel  Morgan,  James  Chew  and  Jacob  Prickett  came  on 
in  that  year  (1766)  and  was  informed  by  them  that  they  settled  up 
the  Monongahela,  that  he  (George  Morgan,  Colonial  Agent  for  the  In- 
riiania  Company)  has  seen  Zackel  Morgan’s  plantation  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  line  run  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  and  that  he  believes 
that  to  be  the  first  settlement  he  made  in  this  country.  All  settlements 
nade  to  the  westward  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  at  that  time  were 
:cntrary  to  the  order  of  the  government.” 

Zackquill  Morgan  was  born  in  1735,  three  years  after  the  birth  of 
George  Washington.  He  was  the  seventh  child  of  Morgan  Morgan,  (the 
irst  settler  in  West  Virginia)  and  Catherine  nee  Garretson.  Zackquill 


was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  a Paxton.  In  1755  he  married 
Drusilla  Springer  which  indicates  that  his  first  marriage  was  of  short 
duration.  Yet  prior  to  the  death  of  his  first  wife  she  had  borne  him 
three  daughters.  Drusilla  is  said  to  have  been  a sister  of  Col.  Zadoc 
Springer  of  Pennsylvania.  She  bore  him  eleven  children. 

In  1757  he  set  out  with  a company  of  explorers  across  the  Alle-  i 
ghanies.  Some  authorities  state  that  he  settled  for  a short  time  in 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  in  1766  that  he  came  to  the  in- 
tersection of  Decker’s  Creek  and  the  Monongahela  River  and  “toma- 
hawked” a large  tract  of  land  north  of  his  brother,  David’s.  In  1774  he 
was  made  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  connection  with  Lord  Dunmore’s 
War.  In  December,  1776  he  was  appointed  the  first  sheriff  at  the  time 
the  county  was  formed,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  February 
16th.,  1777  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  office  of  county  lieutenant 
which  he  held  for  four  years,  although  he  was  always  addressed  as  Col. 
Morgan.  In  connection  with  Lord  Dunmore’s  War,  he  obtained  “ten 
quarters”  of  wheat  and  four  oxen  as  food  supplies  for  the  rangers  that 
were  serving  as  guards  against  the  Indians.  His  most  active  military 
year  on  the  Allegheny  frontier  was  in  1777,  although  he  remained  ac- 
tive until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  1781.  He  and  Col.  David 
Shepard  (the  latter,  one  of  the  founders  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.)  receiv- 
ed from  New  Orleans  a shipment  of  Spanish  powder  at  Fort  Henry 
(Wheeling)  and  had  it  transferred  to  the  colonial* powder  house  at 
Augustatown  from  which  place  they  gave  orders  for  its  distribution. 
Also  in  1777  he  directed  a raid  to  capture  British  Tories  who  were  hid- 
ing along  Dunkard  Creek.  They  escaped  to  a British  camp  located  on 
one  of  the  east  tributaries  of  the  Youghiogheny  River.  It  was  this* 
same  year  that  he  was  arrested.  He  was  charged  with  the  drowning  of 
a Tory  prisoner  by  the  name  of  Higginson  (Hickson),  pushing  him| 
from  a boat  into  the  Cheat  River.  He  was  acquitted  at  the  trial  held  in- 
Williamsburg,  Va.  Between  1775  and  1781  he  and  John  Canon  of 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania  were  directed  to  draft  soldiers  for  the. 
Continental  Army  from  this  area. 

He,  with  nineteen  others,  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  surveyors  ! 
in  1784  to  extend  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  from  Dunkard’s  Creek  in 
Greene  County  (Turkey  Foot  Rock)  to  the  southwest  corner  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1784  that  the  work  was  completed 
and  a happy  celebration  by  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians,  erstwhile 
enemies,  took  place  around  the  stone  monument  at  the  end  of  the  line,  r 
After  the  extension  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  was  completed  the  Mo-  ( 
nongalia  Court  was  held  in  Morgan’s  home.  After  the  close  of  the  1 
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The  stone  monument  at  the  end  of  the  line,  completed  Christmas  Day,  1784. 
Zackquill  Morgan  was  one  of  the  surveying  party.  Picture  through  the  courtesy 
! of  the  West  Virginia  Publicity  Commission. 


Revolutionary  War  it  appears  that  Zackquill  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
l and  around  Morgantown  where  he  died  on  January  1st,  1795.  The 
above  account  of  Zackquill’s  life  was  reviewed  by  Max  Mathers,  a di- 
rect descendant,  and  a leading  historian  of  this  area.  Mr.  Mathers  also 
i reminded  the  editor  that  it  was  Zackquill  Morgan  who  petitioned  the 
■Virginia  Assembly  to  incorporate  the  town.  The  petition  was  granted. 

Michael  Kern 

While  Zackquill  was  away  from  home  defending  the  frontier,  Mi- 
ichael  Kern,  a German  by  birth,  was  busy  in  providing  for  the  needs 
Pf  the  settlers  around  his  fort.  If  one  reads  Wiley’s  “History  of  Monon- 
galia County”  the  name  and  record  of  Michael  Kern  is  most  impres- 
sive. He  married  Susan  Weatherholt  of  Westmoreland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  had  four  children.  After  his  first  wife’s  death  he  mar- 
ried a widow  by  the  name  of  Riffle. 

Michael  Kern  must  have  commenced  the  building  of  his  fort  im- 
mediately on  arrival.  It  was  one  of  thirteen  forts  built  in  Monongalia 
(County  between  1769  and  1774,  largely  through  the  promptings  of 
border  rangers.  Kern’s  Fort  was  heavily  used  by  settlers.  It  was  sur- 
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rounded  by  a well  built  stockade  and  served  its  purpose  well.  At  the 
corner  of  Dewey  and  Arch  Streets  on  the  South  Side  there  is  a house 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Blair.  It  is  a log  house,  covered 
with  plane  boards.  On  the  front  lawn  is  a marker  with  the  following 
legend:  “This  tablet  marks  the  site  of  Kern’s  Fort,  erected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Dunmore’s  War,  1774.  Placed  by  the  Elizabeth  Ludington 
Hagans  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  1927.”  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  origin- 
al log  houses  that  comprised  the  Fort. 

Kern  built  here  the  first  mill  for  the  grinding  of  grain.  The  first 
religious  services  in  the  community  were  under  his  auspices.  It  is  not 
certain  that  he  built  a church.  He  was  a German  Lutheran.  The  Rev. 
John  Stough,  the  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Mt.  Carmel  (now 
Aurora,  W.  Va.)  also  conducted  services  regularly  at  Kern’s  Fort  until 
1799.  It  was  conducted  as  a community  church.  Along  with  the  Fort, 
mill  and  church,  Michael  began  making  flat  and  keel  boats  for  the  pio- 
neer families  arriving  by  the  State  Road.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  appointed  in  laying  out  the  town  and,  as  elsewhere  stated,  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  improvement  of  the  State  Road.  In 
1805  he  opened  a buggy  shop  which  was  built  by  John  Shisler.  A son, 
Michael  Jr.,  commenced  his  apprenticeship  as  a carriage-maker.  A 
grandson,  James  Kern,  son  of  Michael  Jr.,  put  up  the  first  buggy  ever 
made  in  the  county.  In  1849-50  this  same  James  Kern  built  a steam- 
buggy  factory.  James  Kern  was  also  an  inventor,  producing  such  arti- 
cles as  a sausage  cutter,  washing  machine,  dish-saw,  and  grain  sower. 
Michael  Kern  Jr.,  operated  a tavern  on  Front  Street  as  early  as  1833. 

When  one  enumerates  the  many  necessities  supplied  by  Michael 
Kern*  and  his  family  during  the  formative  years  of  Morgantown  the 
citizens  of  today  should  hold  them  in  recollection. 

In  1842  William  Haymond  wrote  a letter  to  Luther  Haymond 
of  Clarksburg.  At  that  time  William  was  living  in  Palatine,  now  Fair- 
mont, East  Side.  This  was  the  year  Marion  County  was  formed  out  of 
a section  of  Monongalia.  William’s  letter  was  one  of  recollection  of 
his  boyhood  in  and  around  Kern’s  Fort  and  is  the  oldest  eye-witness 
account  of  the  Morgantown  settlement. 

It  was  published  in  connection  with  Waitman  Wiley’s  Centennial 
Address  delivered  October  29th.,  1885  and  is  here  inserted  in  our  story 
of  Morgantown. 


*Michael  Kern.  See  Wiley’s  “History  of  Monongalia  County”  pages  42,  84, 
242,  243,  260,  447,  552,  572,  575,  587,  589,  598,  599,  639. 
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“I  was  born  near  Rockville,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  in  1771. 

“In  the  year  1773  my  father  moved  to  this  country.  It  is  strongly  impress- 
ed on  my  mind  that  we  stopped  in  the  forks  of  Cheat  River  at  or  near  Roger’s 
Fort  (Fort  Dinwiddie,  which  is  known  today  as  Stewartstown ) . 

The  next  I recollect  our  family  was  living  in  the  Monongahela  Glades  near 
| Decker’s  Creek.  As  soon  as  war  broke  out  (Dunmore’s  War)  we  had  to  leave  the 
place  and  the  whole  family  went  to  Kearn’s  Fort  opposite  where  Morgantown  now 
stands.  This  was  a stockaded  fort.  At  one  time  I think  there  was  a company  of 
soldiers  there.  While  living  there  Coburn’s  Fort,  about  two  miles  this  side  (south) 
of  Kearn’s  Fort,  was  burnt  by  Indians.  I was  at  it  when  on  fire.  How  it  happened 
that  I was  suffered  to  go  I cannot  tell.  My  father  then  had  eight  negroes.  We 
planted  and  raised  corn  on  the  ground  where  Morgantown  now  stands. 

“Miller  and  Woodfin  were  killed  on  Miller’s  place  three  miles  from 
Kearn’s  Fort  while  we  were  there.  They  were  brought  into  the  Fort  on  poles  having 
their  feet  and  hands  tied  and  the  pole  running  between  them. 

“While  living  in  Kearn’s  Fort  we  had  the  small  pox  in  the  natural  way — ■ 
all  the  family  except  my  father,  who  had  it.  Two  children  I think  were  all  that 
died  then  with  that  disease.  However  my  father  lost  either  six  or  seven  of  his  negroes 
there.  It  was  said  they  were  poisoned. 

While  living  at  this  Fort  we  boys  would  go  out  on  what  was  called  the 


Luther  Haymond,  born  1809,  grandson  of  William  Haymond.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Luther  for  the  oldest  record  of  the  settlement  at  Kern’s  Fort.  Mr. 
Haymond  was  93  years  old  when  this  picture  was  taken.  Published  by  the  Har- 
rison County  Herald,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  1902. 
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Hogback  near  the  Fort  to  hunt  ramps.  We  used  the  bow  and  arrow  and  were 
very  good  in  shooting  them. 

“Once  while  standing  in  the  yard  someone  shot  up  an  arrow  straight;  it 
fell  back  and  struck  through  the  wrist  of  either  Col,  John  Evans  or  one  of  the 
Wilsons;  it  was  hard  to  draw  out.  This  is  all  the  accident  I recollect  happening 
w2iile  we  lived  in  the  Fort. 

“We  moved  from  the  Fort,  what  time  I cannot  say,  went  about  two  or 
three  miles  below  town  on  the  land  of  John  Johnson,  and  for  a time  on  the 
land  of  William  Joseph.  While  living  out  on  these  farms  we  were  often  called 
up  in  the  night  and  moved  off  a mile  or  two  to  some  house  of  safety. 

“During  what  was  called  the  hard  winter,  the  snow  was  very  deep,  we 
lived  in  a large  old  house  on  Johnson’s  land — it  had  two  doors.  I remember  we 
would  draw  logs  in  the  house  with  our  horse  ‘Prince’  and  roll  them  back  on  the 
fire.  We  had  a number  of  deer  skins  hung  around  the  house  to  keep  the  wind  off. 

“In  those  days  we  wore  short  breeches  and  leggins,  what  else  I do  not 
recollect.  How  we  lived  I have  only  an  indistinct  recollection.  I remember  once 
when  brother  John  and  myself  went  to  Ruble’s  Mill  in  Pennsylvania.  Someone 
there  gave  us  each  a piece  of  light  bread  spread  with  butter.  This  I thought 
such  a great  feast  that  I have  it  in  my  mind  to  this  day. 


Original  home  of  Col.  John  Evans  from  the  Rumsey  Collection,  West  Vir- 
ginia Library  Collection. 
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“While  we  were  living  on  Joseph’s  land  the  Indians  killed  Madison  the  sur- 
eyor  of  all  this  country. 

“While  living  here  Albert  Gallatin  and  Savoy  (Savary)  were  at  my 
ather’s  to  see  something  about  land.  The  Surveyor’s  Office  was  kept  at  A.  M. 
'ierpont’s  about  two  miles  from  where  we  lived. 

“While  we  were  living  on  Joseph’s  land  David  Morgan  killed  the  two  In- 
ians  (1779).  They  sent  my  father  a piece  of  tanned  Indian  skin  for  a strap. 

“I  was  with  my  father  at  the  rope  works  making  cords  to  make  a hoppose 
ja  rope  basket).  He  was  preparing  to  go  into  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  had 
ot  ready,  when  news  came  that  peace  was  made. 

“They  had  a great  rejoicing  meeting  on  the  occasion  at  Morgantown. 

“Harrison  County  was  formed  out  of  Monongalia  in  1784.  My  father  was 
ppointed  Surveyor. 

“Thomas  Laidley  and  McNeely  had  brought  a store  to  Morgantown  (1783- 
4). 

“My  father  bought  a bear-skin  coat  as  he  had  to  go  to  Williamsburgh  to 
e examined.  The  morning  before  he  started,  Laidley  and  Menes,  his  store- 
eeper,  came  to  our  house  with,  I believe,  twenty  half-joes,  in  all  two  hundred 
ollars  in  gold,  to  send  to  Richmond  to  buy  land  warrants.  I remember  hearing 
ay  father  say  he  was  afraid  to  wear  said  coat  for  fear  people  would  think  he 
ras  proud. 

“In  the  fall  of  1784  the  entire  family  moved  to  Clarksburg.” 

The  Tavern 

Taverns  west  of  the  mountains  were  first  established  along  the 
lain  roads  for  the  convenience  of  immigrants.  Along  with  these  were 
ae  packhcrsemen,  waggoners,  stage  coach  drivers,  drovers,  itinerant 
reachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  foreign  visitors  such  as  Bollman,  Wal- 
utt,  Michaux,  and  Schoepf,  who  had  come  to  observe  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  civilization. 

The  first  taverns  were  of  a primitive  and  unpredictable  character, 
^hey  are  aptly  described  in  a book  published  (1788)  by  Dr.  Johann 
ichoepf  on  his  return  to  Erlangen,  Germany  in  which  he  says,  “the 
eople  keep  tavern  if  they  have  anything  over  and  above  what  they 
eed;  if  not  the  traveller  must  look  about  for  himself.” 

The  business  section  of  Morgantown  evolved  from  the  tavern. 
This  was  Morgantown’s  first  meeting  place  — established  long  before 
he  church  and  school.  The  first  taverns  were  those  of  Zackquill  Mor- 
;an  and  Henry  Dering,  built  prior  to  1796.  These  were  followed  by 
Villiam  Tingle  and  Elihu  Horton,  each  obtaining  a license  in  1796.  By 
797  there  were  six  taverns  in  a village  where  seven  years  before 
here  were  but  five  houses.  In  the  county  there  were  thirteen  taverns 
>y  1797.  By  1805  there  were  sixty  dwellings  in  the  village.  This  in- 
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crease  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  influx  of  immigrants.  Between; 
1790  and  1850  at  least  a dozen  taverns  were  in  operation  in  the  vil-i 
lage  itself.  Not  only  were  they  used  by  travellers  but  also  were  the! 
foci  of  local  society.  Amid  frequent  toasts,  whose  cups  were  dipped, 
from  an  assortment  of  spiritous  liquors,  the  fiery  issues  of  the  day  werej 
discussed,  argued  and  fought  over.  It  was  also  customary  for  tavern! 
keepers  to  augment  their  business  with  livery  stables  and  blacksmith! 
shops.  Others  like  John  Stealy  sold  hardware  in  a store  adjacent  to  the! 
tavern.  The  Thomas  Laidley  store  was  the  first  store  in  the  village;  it 
was  not  associated  with  the  tavern.  Capt.  William  N.  Jarrett  operated  a 
tavern  that  from  1805  to  1849  was  the  meeting  place  of  Morgantown’s’ 
most  prominent  citizens.  Capt.  Jarrett  died  in  1828  but  his  wife,  the 
widow  of  Col.  McCleery,  carried  on  the  business  until  her  death  in  1849. 
The  transfer  of  immigrant  traffic  to  more  improved  turnpikes  and  the 
railroad  caused  the  tavern  business  here  to  decline.  What  taverns  oper- 
ated after  1850  were  dependent  mostly  on  local  patronage.  Before  the 
arrival  of  resident  physicians  the  taverns  furnished  spiritous  liquors  tc 
supplement  herb  remedies  in  times  of  illness. 


From  the  reminiscences  of  Joseph  Moreland,  published  in  1902, 
we  extract  a description  of  tavern  life  in  the  village. 


The  Wallace  House,  336  High  Street,  a popular  rendezvous  of  Morgan- 
town’s elite  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Picture  taken  by  H.  L.  Grant,  Oak- 
land, Maryland,  in  1902.  From  the  West  Virginia  Collection. 
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Henshaw’s  Cafe.  S.  W.  Corner  High  and  Walnut  Streets.  Henshaw  was  the 
urgess  of  Morgantown  for  a number  of  years.  Picture  taken  in  1895.  Property 
F J.  Ray  Dille.  West  Virginia  Collection. 


“Two  of  Morgantown’s  prominent  citizens  sat  in  Mrs.  Clause’s  rustic  beer 

garden,  nearly  an  hundred  years  ago;  Mr.  C and  Mr.  T drinking  the 

inspiration  of  the  place  and  Mrs.  Clause’s  liquor  at  a ‘feep’.  Damon  and  Pythias 
did  not  love  one  another  with  so  ardent  an  affection  as  did  these  twins.  They 
drank  and  embraced,  then  embraced  and  drank.  As  Mrs.  Clause’s  ‘spirits’  went 
down  their  ‘spirits’  went  up.  In  their  mellow  mood  each  observed  that  the  other 
was  in  danger  of  going  over  the  precipice  and  the  heart  of  each  yearned  for  the 
safety  of  the  other.  The  two  heroic  lovers  grappled  now  with  each  other,  but 
despite  their  efforts  they  both  went  reeling  over  the  hill  pell-mell  into  Decker’s 
Creek.  They  did  not  go  over  the  highest  point,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces.  As  it  was — a broken  limb,  a dislocated  collar  bone,  some 
scratches  and  bruises  were  the  result.  Their  delirious  love  and  unsupple  leap,  it 
is  said,  gave  a name  to  the  place — “Lover’s  Leap.” 


Also  the  following  is  related  of  Mrs.  Claus  and  one,  a Zackwell 
Joliffe: 

“Joliffe  was  a merry  fellow  and  fond  of  liquor  but  did  not  always  have  the 
equired  ‘feep’.  On  one  occasion  he  appeared  at  Mrs.  Clause’s  with  two  jugs, 
>ne  of  which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fill  with  water.  The  other  he  order- 
jd  filled  with  whiskey.  The  jug  was  filled,  and  contrary  to  Mrs.  Clause’s  usual 
bustom  was  handed  over  in  advance  of  payment.  Joliffe  then  made  known  the 
Fact  that  he  was  short  of  funds  and  could  not  pay.  He  was  told  that  either  the 
honey  must  be  paid  or  the  whiskey  handed  back  at  once.  Joliffe  adroitly  shift- 
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ed  the  jugs  and  with  feigned  sorrow  handed  her  the  jug  of  water  which  she 
emptied  into  her  whiskey  barrell  and  Joliffe  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  with  his 
jug  of  whiskey.  Joliffe  afterwards  justified  his  action  by  declaring  that  while  he 
got  the  whiskey  Mrs.  Clause  was  none  the  poorer  for  the  quantity  of  liquor  in 
her  barrell  was  in  no  wise  reduced.” 

The  old  tavern  life  of  uninhibited  drinking  came  to  an  end  by  a 
new  liquor  law  of  1864  which  closed  these  places  of  resort.  The  street 
fights,  excessive  drunkeness,  and  destruction  of  valuable  property 
which  were  occasioned  by  the  over-strain  of  the  general  public  because 
of  the  war  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  prohibition.  Hotel 
Morgan  is  the  offspring  of  the  early  tavern  except  that  this  mecca  of 
Morgantown’s  social  life  does  not  center  around  the  bar  but  around  the 
table. 

Pioneer  Physicians  and  Dentists 

The  first  physician  to  visit  Morgantown  was  Dr.  Absolom  Baird 
of  Washington,  Pennsylvania  who  was  an  itinerant  doctor.  Callahan  is< 
not  certain  who  was  the  first  resident  physician;  either  Dr.  Solomon 
Drawn  or  Dr.  Silas  Lord.  Wiley  says  that  Dr.  Enos  Daugherty  was  the 
first  permanent  resident  physician  who  commenced  his  practice  inr 
1805.  Wiley  lists  the  names  of  forty-seven  doctors  who  practiced  in 
Morgantown  from  the  time  of  Daugherty  to  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  history  (1882).  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  physi-: 
cians  of  the  early  period  was  Dr.  Charles  McLane.  His  residence  is  now  j 
occupied  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Bray.  It  could  be  the  oldest  building! 
(1840)  on  High  Street. 

The  first  dentists  to  be  listed  were  itinerants:  J.  M.  Lazier  anc: 
George  B.  Morris.  None  of  the  local  history  books  record  the  name  oi) 
the  first  resident  dentist.  The  physicians  and  barbers  did  most  of  the 
tooth  pulling  before  dentistry  had  become  a profession. 

Churches 

Francis  Asbury,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the 
United  States,  made  several  visits  to  Morgantown,  commencing  in 
1786.  Other  itinerant  preachers  here  were  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith  anci 
Rev.  John  Stough.  The  first  church  to  be  organized  in  the  county  wa? 
known  as  the  Forks  of  Cheat  Baptist  Church,  organized  by  Rev.  John 
Corbly.  This  was  in  November  of  1775.  The  Baptists  were  the  firs 
to  conduct  services  in  this  county  and  practically  everywhere  througl 
the  trans-Allegheny.  They  were  soon  outdistanced  by  the  Methodist 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  West  Virginia  has  been  th< 
dominant  Christian  society  in  the  state.  It  is  likely  that  the  austen 
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When  the  Wesley  Methodist  Church  was  located  on  Pleasant  Street.  Pic- 
re  taken  in  1894.  Commencement  Exercises  of  West  Virginia  University  were 
3ld  here.  Courtesy  of  West  Virginia  Collection. 

>ngregational  discipline  of  the  Baptist  Church  accounted  for  its  slow- 
*ss  of  growth.  It  is  said  that  the  largest  concentrate  of  Methodists  in 
e world  is  embodied  in  the  West  Virginia  Conference.  It  was  not  un- 
thirty-four years  after  Morgantown  was  incorporated  that  a church 
as  erected.  This  was  the  parent  of  Wesley  Methodist  Church.  For 
ore  detailed  history  of  churches  one  should  consult  section  two  of 
he  One  Hundred  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  History  of  Monongalia 
aunty  ’ and  chapter  1 1 of  “History  of  Morgantown  In  The  Making.” 

Morgantown  and  the  Civil  War 

Morgantown  citizens  were  among  the  first  in  this  part  of  what 
as  then  Virginia  to  stand  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  north.  She  furnish- 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  at  the  famous  Richmond 
anvention  in  1861  and  later  at  Wheeling  to  espouse  separation  from 
rginia.  Among  the  leaders  were  Waitman  T.  Willey,  Marshall  M. 
mt,  Leroy  Kramer,  Joseph  Snyder,  R.  L.  Berkshire,  William  Price, 
mes  Evans,  and  D.  B.  Dorsey.  The  Jones  Raid  in  1863  included 
organtown  on  its  itinerary  at  which  time  the  river  bridge  was 
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threatened.  According  to  tradition  the  soldiers  who  fired  the  bridge,  a 
they  were  ordered  to  do,  promptly  extinguished  the  fire  by  direction 
of  their  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  William  L.  Wilson  who  year 
later  became  President  of  West  Virginia  University. 

The  last  slaves  in  the  county  were  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  Trim 
ble,  brother  and  sister.  They  were  freed  December  18th.,  1865.  Th 
census  for  1850  records  a white  population  of  twelve  thousand  i: 
Monongalia  County  along  with  one  hundred  nineteen  free  negroes,  am 
one  hundred  seventy-six  slaves.  While  the  slave  population  steadily  ir 
creased  in  tidewater  Virginia  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  fi£ 
ures  indicate  that  as  early  as  1820  it  began  to  decline  until  there  wer 
hardly  any  negroes  in  that  status  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Th 
1790  Census  of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  shows  thirty-fiv 
hundred  heads  of  families  of  which  only  eighty-one  possessed  negr 
slaves. 

Virginia  sectionalism  was  largely  a series  of  controversies  betwee: 
the  gentlemen  of  the  counties  east  of  the  mountains  who  owned  ne 
groes  and  the  white  farmers  west  of  the  mountains  who  did  their  ow 


Court  House,  Morgantown.  Erected  1849-50.  Statue  of  Patrick  Henry  c 
top  of  Cupola.  Statue  now  in  Morgantown  High  School.  Court  House  tom  dowl 
in  1890.  West  Virginia  Collection. 
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An  Ox  Team  standing  in  front  of  the  John  Home  on  High  Street,  now  the 
site  of  Morgan  Theatre.  Date  unknown;  likely  sometime  before  1900.  From  the 
Rumsey  Collection  in  West  Virginia  Library. 

vork.  The  gentlemen  who  owned  slaves  desired  always  to  control  the 
state  government.  They  felt  that  the  loss  of  this  power  would  mean 
:he  overthrow  of  slavery— and  that  is  why  they  were  so  reluctant 
:o  extend  electoral  franchise  west  of  the  mountains.  This  was  not  only 
D2cause  the  settlers  did  their  own  work  and  abhorred  slavery— but  be- 
muse they  could  outnumber  the  gentlemen  of  the  tidewater. 

Post  Civil  War 

(1865-1900) 

The  three  major  developments  of  Morgantown  following  the  Civ- 
il War  and  taking  place  before  the  turn  of  the  century  were  (1)  The 
founding  of  West  Virginia  University,  (2)  The  coming  of  the  railroad, 
and  (3)  The  beginnings  of  modern  industry.  For  the  history  of  West 
Virginia  University  see  “Exploratory  Education”  in  this  issue.  Earlier 
in  this  article  we  have  commented  on  the  railroad. 

The  industry  developed  here  prior  to  the  Civil  War  was  subservi- 
ent to  the  agrarian  economy.  It  subsisted  almost  entirely  on  the  re- 
quirements of  local  demands.  This  relationship  between  the  agrarian 
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WOOL  MARKET  DAY.  Scene  on  Walnut  Street  in  1888.  From  the  Mol 
by  Collection,  Library  of  West  Virginia  University. 

order  and  industry  was  co-extensive  with  water  and  wind-power  pro: 
duction.  When  combustible  power  supplanted  that  of  water  and  wine 
the  industrial  age,  as  we  have  come  to  know  it,  started  on  its  even 
widening  road  of  gargantuan  “progress.” 

At  the  beginning  one  saw  fields  of  grain  and  tobacco  along  tho 
Monongahela.  There  were  tub  and  grist  mills,  distilleries,  and  tobaccr 
warehouses.  The  first  tobacco  warehouse  was  established  Decembe 
5th.,  1789.  And  there  were  woolen  mills.  An  iron  forge  was  on  Decker' 
Creek  as  early  as  1798,  and  on  Quarry  Run  a powder  mill.  By  183' 
there  was  a paper  mill  operated  by  John  Rogers  on  Decker’s  Creek.  / 
man  by  the  name  of  Foulk  manufactured  pottery.  Moses  Strosnide 
built  a two  story  factory  at  Blacksville  for  the  manufacturing  of  wooler 
cloth.  William  Critchfield  made  stoneware.  Carriages  were  made  b? 
John  Shisler  and  Michael  Kern  Jr. 

Stoves  were  being  produced  as  early  as  1825  by  John  Stealy  a 
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Rock  Forge.  The  first  foundry  in  Morgantown  commenced  operations 
in  1838.  Robert  B.  Hennen  became  well  known  for  his  fine  furniture 
in  1840.  Coke  has  been  produced  since  1853. 

These  pre-Civil  War  industries  were  not  of  the  expansive  type. 
Industry  and  agriculture  were  teamed  together.  But  following  the  Civil 
War,  and  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  industry  has  gained  an  ever  in- 
creasing momentum;  it  has  grown  so  colossal  that  it  has  destroyed  the 
small  local  industries,  wiped  out  the  agricultural  communities,  and  ex- 
ploits the  land  for  sub-surface  resources. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Morgantown  lacked  interest  in  the  expansion 
of  its  community  through  transportation.  It  was  more  content  in  de- 
veloping its  own  interior  life  since  it  had  at  an  early  period  arrived  at 
self-subsistence.  It’s  industries  existed  for  the  local  townspeople  and 
the  farmers  within  the  region— and  its  agriculture  existed  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

In  such  an  environment  there  was  a natural  trend  for  self-im- 
provement. This  took  form  in  the  growth  of  educational  objectives 
shared  by  the  entire  community.  This  in  turn  encouraged  social  homo- 
geneity. Waitman  T.  Willey  in  his  historical  address  on  the  occasion 
of  Morgantown’s  centennial  in  1885  said: 

“The  long  wished  for  railroad  is  at  our  doors.  We  welcome  its  advent.  And 
yet  to  us  there  comes  with  it  some  regrets.  The  venerable  homogeneity  of  our  so- 
ciety will  be  broken.  Our  old  time  hospitality  and  our  earliest  family-like  social 
relations  will  be  marred.  Heretofore  in  consequence  of  our  isolated  situation,  cut- 
ting us  off  from  easy  intercourse  with  the  wide  world  around  us,  we  have  been 
somewhat  in  the  condition  of  the  ship’s  company  crossing  the  seas.  We  have 
been  compelled  into  closer  personal  relations,  begetting  friendships  all  the  more 
intense,  because  thus  limited  and  concentrated.  But  with  the  railroad  the  stranger 
will  intrude  upon  us  and  the  influx  of  new  outside  influences — social,  moral  and 
material — will  modify  the  existing  conditions  of  society.  Among  these  we  may 
hope  to  see  established  in  our  midst  new  industries  and  an  increase  of  enterprise 
in  all  our  pursuits. 

At  the  head  of  slackwater  navigation  on  the  Monongahela,  with  a well 
equipped  railway  passing  through  it,  making  direct  and  easy  access  with  two  of 
the  greatest  lines  of  trade  and  travel  in  the  United  States  and  located  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  richest  mineral  deposits  in  the  whole  country,  it  ought  to  pros- 
per.” 

What  would  Mr.  Willey  think  of  the  coal  development  of  today— 
of  turning  much  of  Monongalia  County  into  a mining  camp?  Once 
where  pleasant  agricultural  towns  existed  with  their  cross-road  stores 
we  now  have  mining  tipples  around  which  are  grouped  shacks  housing 
a very  heterogeneous  society. 

The  agrarian  dominated  culture  of  Kern  and  Willey,  which  we 
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A Page  from  Morgantown’s  Hall  of  Fame 


ALEXANDER  L.  WADE  (1832-1904). 
Rounder  of  the  graduating  system  for  public 
schools. 


WAITMAN  T.  WILLEY  (1811-1900). 
One  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Morgantown’s  most  distinguished  cit- 
izen of  the  Civil  War  period. 


ZACXQUILL  MORGAN  (1735-1795). 
Founder  of  Morgantown. 


DR.  ISRAEL  CHARLES  WHITE  (1848- 
1927).  One  of  America’s  foremost  geologists. 
Founder  of  West  Virginia  Geology.  Philan- 
thropist. 


GEORGE  C O O K M A N STURGISS 
( 1842-1925 ).  Lawyer,  statesman,  teacher,  in- 
dustrialist, philanthropist.  Leader  in  the  awak- 
ening of  modern  Morgantown. 
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View  of  Morgantown  from  the  west  side,  now  Westover.  Walnut  Street 
Vharf;  old  Firehouse  in  the  upper  end  of  Walnut  Street,  from  which  the  picture 
f the  “Wool  Market”  was  most  likely  made;  Tower  of  Monongalia  Academy  at 
he  left  of  the  Firehouse.  The  negative  for  this  picture  was  made  by  John  L. 
ohnston,  probably  in  1892.  This  picture  was  made  from  an  old  negative  by  F.  A. 
ilolby  in  1939.  West  Virginia  Collection. 


ave  adverted  to  in  this  section  of  our  story  gives  an  authentic  contrast 
d the  post  Civil  War  culture.  As  Kern  symbolized  the  former,  George 
'ookman  Sturgiss  symbolized  the  concept  of  modern  industry.  He  can 
>e  called  the  father  of  modern  Morgantown. 


George  Cookman  Sturgiss 

Mr.  Sturgiss  was  born  in  Poland,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio  in  1842. 
Je  was  a son  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Gallatin  Sturgiss,  a Methodist  clergy- 
nan.  He  came  to  Morgantown  in  his  seventeenth  year  where  he  ap- 
>lied  himself  in  studies  at  the  Monongalia  Academy  and  also  studied 
nw  under  Waitman  T.  Willey.  He  was  admitted  to  the  local  bar  in  his 
wenty-first  year.  He  was  a person  of  extraordinary  talents  which  he 
ultivated  in  such  manner  as  to  reward  him  with  a deserved  reputation 
>f  pre-eminent  success  in  everything  he  undertook.  As  a barrister  he 
erved  not  only  his  county  but  the  state,  being  appointed  in  1889  by 
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Officials  of  local  glass  companies  who  contributed  to  the  “Jamestown  Ft 
tival  of  1957”.  Seated  left  to  right:  David  H.  Courtney,  Morgantown  Glasswaj 
Guild;  M.  R.  Davis,  Davis-Lynch  Glass  Company;  Samuel  K.  Haden,  Morga 
town  Glassware  Guild.  Standing  left  to  right:  Arthur  B.  Beaumont,  president 
the  Beaumont  Glass  Company;  R.  Emmet  Lynch,  Quality  Glass  Company,  ai 
Harry  G.  Kammerer,  president,  Seneca  Glass  Company. 


President  Harrison  as  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  West  Virgini. 
He  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  establishing  the  ne 
system  on  a firm  foundation.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  < 
Regents  and  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  West  Virginia  Unive 
sity  and  was  the  leading  layman  of  Wesley  Methodist  Church.  In  h 
various  assignments  in  public  affairs  and  education  he  distinguishe 
himself  as  a fluent  speaker.  Along  with  his  various  cultural  interest 
he  became  at  an  early  age  interested  in  the  expansion  of  the  busine:* 
of  the  community.  In  his  own  right  he  controlled  and  promoted  a nun 
her  of  business  enterprises  and  owned  a great  deal  of  real  estat  j 
Whenever  the  church,  the  university,  or  new  industrial  enterprise 
needed  assistance  he  was  the  first  to  come  to  their  aid.  He  had  an  ii 
tense  and  sustained  passion  for  the  uplift  and  advancement  of  Mo 
gantown.  Among  the  many  enterprises  that  he  sponsored  were  the  rai 
road  and  the  Seneca  Glass  Company.  On  these  two  hinged  the  begin 
ning  of  the  present  era. 

Modern  industry,  to  survive,  must  continually  expand  and  in 
prove  its  products.  Unlike  the  early  period  where  customer  and  pro 
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ducer  exchange  locally,  mostly  in  terms  of  barter,  modern  industry 
seeks  the  cutside  markets,  some  limited  to  the  region  and  many  others 
that  sand  their  products  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  the  glass  industry  began 
to  expand  until  today  there  are  eleven  plants.  Between  the  coming  of 
Seneca  Glass  and  of  recent  years  the  establishment  of  the  Davis-Lynch 
Glass  Company  there  were  a few  that  did  not  make  the  grade.  George 
Daugherty,  now  retired,  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Morgan- 
town Glassware  Guild.  For  fifty-two  years  he  not  only  was  active  in 
the  local  industry  but  served  as  President  of  the  American  Glassware 
Manufacturing  Association  (1929-1934)  and  for  fourteen  years  was 
President  of  the  National  Glassware  Association. 

The  first  mineral  resources  to  be  tapped  in  the  county  were  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela  River  back  in  the  late  1880’s  when 
oil  and  gas  wells  were  developed.  These  were  the  foundation  of  family 
fortunes. 

Twentieth  Century  Progress 

It  was  not  until  World  War  I that  coal  miners  started  on  a 
lavish  scale  to  burrow  up  the  creeks  and  into  the  hills.  The  production 
of  coal  here  has  had  more  influence  on  the  economy  than  any  other 
single  factor.  The  coal  industry  has  also  brought  an  urban-industrial 
concept  of  living  to  a county  whose  traditional  ways  centered  in  the 
agrarian  order.  The  recoverable  coal  reserves  within  the  vicinity  of 
Morgantown  are  of  an  unimaginable  magnitude.  This  industry  will 
continue  to  reshape  the  outlook  of  the  people  here  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Of  recent  years  Morgantown  has  seen  the  establishment  of  speci- 
alized industries  such  as  Sterling  Faucet,  Galis  Electric  and  Machine 
Company,  and  Dinsmore  Retread.  Each  of  these  have  multiplied  rap- 
idly. The  phenomenal  growth  of  Sterling  Faucet  through  John  Wesley 
Ruby  is  well  known.  Not  so  well  known  is  the  enterprise  of  Alexander 
Galis  who  founded  his  company  in  1948.  Within  ten  years  this  com-' 
pany  is  able  to  build  and  rebuild  all  types  of  machinery,  specialising  in 
the  renovation  of  large  mining  equipment.  One  hundred  and  seventeen 
men  are  on  the  payroll.  The  employees  are  men  who  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  mines  and  are  trained  in  this  new  industry 
by  members  of  the  firm.  Also  in  1948  Bob  Dinsmore  started  a retread 
service.  Today  his  plant  turns  out  almost  a thousand  retreads  a day,  in 
sizes  ranging  from  passenger  cars  to  mammoth  tractors.  This  is  the  larg- 
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est  retread  factory  in  this  region  and  the  third  largest  in  the  country. 

In  the  field  of  construction  Baker  and  Coombs  is  probably  the 
oldest  and  largest.  Many  of  the  finest  public  buildings,  such  as  church- 
es and  schools,  are  built  by  this  company  through  the  tri-state  area. 

The  road,  river  and  rail  are  being  supplemented  by  airlines.  Mor- 
gantown has  every  reason  to  take  on  renewable  hope  that  her  airport 
will  become  the  dominant  center  of  transportation  in  the  Monongalia 
Valley.  It  is  now  one  of  the  regular  ‘ports’  cf  Capital  Airlines.  Thirty- 
three  planes  are  based  at  the  Airport  which  employs  twenty-seven 
men.  The  intricate  terrain  and  the  increasing  traffic  congestion  are 
physical  features  that  greatly  favor  the  expansion  of  airplane  use  in 
the  Morgantown  area. 

In  summing  up  the  account  of  how  Morgantown  and  vicinity 
makes  its  daily  bread  the  Morgantown  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
vides information  in  a Directory.  Wage  earners  here  come  under 
twelve  categories:  Coal,  Metal  Products,  Chemicals,  Textiles,  Glass, 
Building  Contractors,  Clay,  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel,  Blocks,  Lumber  and 
Wood  Products,  Food  and  Kindred  Products,  Paper  and  Printing  Com- 
panies, Public  Service  Industries,  Education  and  Research.  The  total 
number  of  employees  is  12,163  and  the  total  payroll  is  $51,950,000. 
This  is  approximately  $4,270.00  for  each  employee  per  year. 

The  Mayor  of  this  burgeoning  community  is  G.  Clifford  Hough. 
The  City  Fathers  have  numerous  commitments,  providing  the  citizens 
a wide  range  of  services  with  a budget  well  over  a million  dollars  an- 
nually. After  years  of  effort  the  City  of  Morgantown  is  erecting  a large- 
swimming  pool  as  part  of  its  recreation  program.  It  has  made  notable 
strides  in  providing  youth  a diversity  of  recreation. 

The  citizens  of  Morgantown  should  not  only  take  pride  but  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  way  its  duly  appointed  servants  are  striving  to  im- 
prove its  public  works,  police  the  streets  and  provide  fire  protection, 
Elmer  Prince  has  been  City  Manager  for  twenty-five  years.  His  record: 
to  date  is  not  only  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  longevity  (un- 
usual for  this  kind  of  work)  but  for  its  fruitfulness.  His  father  was  as 
bridge  builder.  He  supervised  the  erection  of  the  bridge  that  replaced 
the  old  suspension  bridge  in  1908.  Mr.  Prince  recalls  that  Dr.  Charles 
McLane  was  the  last  person  to  cross  the  old  suspension  bridge  and  thet 
first  to  cross  the  new.  In  another  sense  Elmer  Prince,  the  son,  is  also  a- 
bridge-builder.  It  takes  a very  rare  kind  of  leadership  to  bring  together: 
opposite  factions  to  a common  meeting  place  in  their  thinking  out  ol 
which  has  been  created  a program  of  far-reaching  vision  for  commun- 
ity betterment. 
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Looking  up  High  Street,  at  comer  of  Pleasant  in  1902.  Picture  taken  by 
H.  L.  Grant,  Oakland,  Maryland.  From  West  Virginia  Collection  in  West  Vir- 
ginia University  Library. 

High  Street 

Although  the  village  started  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  now  that 
it  has  become  a city,  it  has  moved  to  higher  ground— it’s  homes  built 
up  the  sides  and  across  the  tops  of  numerous  hills.  In  this  century  the 
largest  contingent  of  new  citizens  have  come  from  the  sunny  hills  of 
Italy. 

There  is  no  street  in  West  Virginia  to  compare  with  High  Street 
in  Morgantown.  Unlike  other  cities  where  business  is  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed among  many,  this  famous  Morgantown  street  monopolises 
most  of  the  traffic,  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian.  In  an  earlier  period 
most  of  the  village  life  coursed  through  Lower  Street,  now  University 
Avenue.  But  the  periodic  flooding  of  the  river  made  the  difference. 
Here  between  buildings  extending  a half  dozen  blocks  one  sees  the 
people  who  run  the  town  mingling  in  daily  contact  with  those  who  are 
there  on  business  and  pleasure.  It  is  here  on  this  street  that  one  ob- 
serves the  homogeneity  of  this  community.  Miners,  farmers,  factory 
workers,  clubwomen,  children,  students,  business  and  professional  lead- 
ers, and  office  workers  communicate  with  one  another  with  disarming 
friendliness,  taking  time  out  to  pause  in  the  throng  for  an  informal 
chit-chat.  In  this  village  where  the  profound  theories  of  knowledge  ol 
the  schools  compete  with  the  grassroot  topics  of  the  street,  home  and 
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Morgantown  business  district,  1957.  Courtesy  of  Leroy  O.  Myers  and  West 
Virginia  Collection. 

factory,  a tape  recorder  in  one  day  on  High  Street  could  record  a mas- 
sive encyclopedia  of  much  information  and  misinformation.  Like  a 
back  eddy  there  reposes  on  benches  within  the  diminutive  court  house 
square  (also  known  as  “Asmy  Park”),  the  idlers  of  the  market  place. 
They,  too,  are  part  of  the  picture. 

What  is  the  standard  of  greatness  for  any  community?  Although 
public  buildings  and  private  residences  should  reflect  style  and  dur- 
ability, the  stature  of  citizens  is  more  important.  The  leaders  who  have 
voluntarily  become  servants  of  the  community’s  welfare  are  the  chief 
resources  of  a community’s  greatness.  The  healthful  homogeneity, 
which  has  characterized  Morgantown  from  it’s  origin,  is  because  each 
generation  has  produced  this  type  of  citizenry.  It  will  require  the  per- 
spective of  many  years  before  one  could  evaluate  the  men  and  women 
of  present  day  Morgantown  in  terms  of  enduring  service.  There  is  no 
purpose  in  life  on  this  earth  more  exalted  than  that  of  enriching  a 
commonwealth. 

The  road,  river,  rail  and  village  of  long  ago  is  now  a throbbing,  ex- 
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•ending  part  of  a global  enterprise  in  which  it  is  identified  with  com- 
munities everywhere  in  the  conquering  of  space.  The  inspiration  of  this 
ommunity  history  belongs  to  the  men  who  were  conquerors  of  the 
pirit.  To  those  who  have  inherited  such  a tradition  the  future  belongs. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  as  the  history  of  American  communities  reveal, 
Morgantown’s  leadership  has  concentrated  on  expansionism.  A new  era 
5 here— requiring  a leadership  that  will  center  in  an  interior  culture.  For 
his  to  happen  Morgantown  is  challenged  to  produce  leaders— not  ego- 
entric  bosses  but  humble  servants  of  the  welfare  of  all  even  though 
hey  might  fail  to  make  the  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  list  at  the  end  of  their 
ife  as  was  the  case  of  George  Cookman  Sturgiss.  But  who  does  not  envy 
he  wealth  of  his  unspotted  memory! 

A Morgantown  Chronology 

.755 — Rudolf  Ghuzic  builds  a cabin  that  later  was  site  of  B.  & O.  Station. 

766 — Zackquill  Morgan  arrives. 

772-74 — Michael  Kern  builds  a fort. 

776 — The  creation  of  Monongalia  County. 

784 —  The  erection  of  the  first  court  house. 

.784 — George  Washington  confers  with  Zackquill  Morgan  and  others  near  Point 
Marion  respecting  a water  route  to  connect  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  valleys. 

.783-84 — Thomas  Laidley  opens  the  first  store. 

785 —  The  founding  of  Morgantown. 

789 — The  completion  of  the  Winchester-Westernport-Morgantown  turnpike. 

791 — The  last  attack  by  Indianas  in  the  present  boundaries  of  Monongalia 
County. 

794 — The  first  post  office.  Peregrine  Foster,  the  first  postmaster. 

794 — Whiskey  insurrectionists  from  Pennsylvania  invaded  Monongalia  County 
on  two  occasions  to  capture  the  revenue  officer,  William  McCleery. 

1795 — The  death  of  Zackquill  Morgan. 

.796 — The  burning  of  the  first  court  house  and  the  erection  of  a second.  Suc- 
ceeding court  houses  were  built  in  1802,  1846  and  1888. 

789 — Pottery  House  and  two  tanneries  were  constructed. 

1797 — First  wagon  factory. 

1803 — First  newspaper,  the  Monongalia  Gazette. 

1810 — The  first  city  council. 

1814 — The  first  bank. 

1814 — The  first  school. 

.819 — The  first  church. 

1826 — The  arrival  of  the  first  steam  boat  “The  Reindeer”. 

1831 — The  opening  of  a female  seminary. 

1831 — The  first  furniture  factory. 

1833 — Opening  of  the  first  stage-coach  line. 

1845 — The  first  chair  factory. 

1850 — The  first  buggy  factory. 

1854 — The  first  daily  mail. 
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1866- — First  telegraph  service. 

1857 — Founding  of  West  Virginia  University. 

1885 — Arrival  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

1883 — The  beginning  of  commercial  shipment  of  coal. 

1890 — The  first  telephones. 

1892 — Founding  of  Baker  and  Coombs. 

1895-96 — The  establishment  of  Seneca  Glass  plant. 

1906- — American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company. 

1910-1920 — The  founding  of  several  industries:  coal  companies,  rubber  tir 

broom,  sewer  tile,  silk  mill,  knife  and  fork,  etc. 

1935 — Morgantown  Airport.  Opened  for  travel  1939. 

1939 —  Shirt  factory. 

1940 —  Sterling  Faucet. 

1940 — Morgantown  Ordnance  Works — Mathieson  Chemical.  Morgantown  Airpor 
1958 — The  Medical  College. 


SOUTH  SIDE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

62  Warren  St.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Phone  2-3383 

"Where  the  Home  Begins" 

LUMBER  AND  MILLWORK  FOUNDED  IN  1946 

GILBERT  R.  WEAVER,  President 

— 


O.  J.  MORRISON, 

INC. 

HIGH  STREET,  MORGANTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

THIS  FIRM  HAS  SERVED  THE  PEOPLE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
FOR  67  YEARS. 

It  will  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  serve 
you  well  and  save  you  money. 

WE  APPRECIATE  THE  BUSINESS  AND  FRIENDSHIP 
OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THIS  AREA. 

Hayden  Maddox,  President 
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By 

Felix  G.  Robinson 


West  Virginia  leads  the  nation  in  the  production  of  coal.  This  is 
-he  reason  why  fellow  creatures  living  elsewhere  imagine  that  its  moun- 
tains and  valleys  have  been  converted  into  coal  tipples,  miners  shacks 
and  slate  dumps.  Anyone  who  travels  through  this  state  will  soon 
rhange  his  view  about  many  things.  For  one  thing  he  will  learn  that 
West  Virginia  also  leads  the  nation  in  the  making  of  glass.  Half  of  her 
yJass  plants  are  located  in  the  Monongahela  Valley,  stretching  from 
Weston  in  the  south  to  Morgantown  in  the  north.  Morgantown  pro- 
duces the  bulk  of  hand  blown  table  and  lighting  glassware  in  the  state. 

When  Christopher  Gist  looked  down  from  Dorsey’s  Knob  two 
hundred  years  ago  into  the  Monongahela  Valley,  he  saw  the  faces  of 
Indians  illuminated  by  the  red  glare  from  the  fire  that  heated  their 
:ook  pots.  These  clay  urns  were  small,  thin,  and  fragile.  Unencumber- 
ed by  heavy  property  the  Indians  circulated  freely  by  way  of  narrow 
forest  trails  and  light  canoes  wherein  they  carried  super-modest  car- 
goes. If  Gist  had  lived  a few  more  years  he  would  have  seen  a little 
further  down  the  river  the  faces  of  white  men  illuminated  by  the 
gleams  of  molten  glass  simmering  in  large  and  substantial  pots.  The 
white  man’s  need  for  larger  crucibles  corresponded  to  his  expansion  oT 
the  trails  into  roads,  canoes  into  giant  boats,  wigwams  into  sprawling 
over-furnished  houses,  mammoth  buildings  and  endless  gadgets  in  set- 
tled, spreading-out  communities.  From  this  development  through  in- 
dustrialization modern  man  transports  by  land,  sea  and  air  gigantic 
loads  of  wants  and  needs  that  are  distributed  throughout  the  habitable 
globe  so  that  no  one  might  remain  improvident  of  its  boundless  re- 
sources. And  glass  from  the  Monongahela  Valley  is  to  be  seen  almost 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

First  Trans-Allegheny  Glass 

It  was  a Swiss  aristocrat,  Albert  Gallatin,  that  commenced  a fire 
along  this  river  that  burns  ever  more  brightly  to  this  day.  Gallatin 
founded  the  first  glass  plant  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  This 
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was  a few  miles  down  the  river  from  Morgantown  at  a spot  he  named 
New  Geneva.  His  glass  makers  were  Germans  whom  he  met  on  the  old 
Braddock  Road  as  they  were  proceeding  westwards.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  Tomlinson’s  Inn  in  what  is  now  Garrett  County,  Maryland. 
They  were:  Christian  Kramer,  Adolph  Eberhart,  Louis  Reitz,  John 
George  Reppert,  Baltzer  Kramer,  and  John  Christian  Gabler.  This  was 
in  1794,  the  year  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. j 

Glass  making,  the  oldest  handcraft  to  survive  from  the  earliest 
civilizations,  has  travelled  a great  distance  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  twenty-fourth  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  to  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  in  the  last  two  centuries 
A.  D.  A goblet  from  an  ancient  Syrian  burial  mound,  because  of  its  ex- 
treme age,  might  be  more  valuable  to  an  antique  collector— but  a gob- 
let from  the  SENECA  GLASS  COMPANY  represents  a product  with 
a long  and  dignified  evolution.  People  of  discrimination  all  over  the 
world  select  glass  made  in  Morgantown.  Of  these  companies  Seneca  is 
the  oldest. 

Seneca  Is  Born  in  Cumberland,  Maryland 

About  twenty  years  after  the  Civil  War  a small  group  of  glass  ar- 
tisans who  had  been  neighbors  in  the  Black  Forest  countryside  ot 
Germany,  reunited  in  Cumberland,  Maryland  where  they  were  var- 
iously employed  in  the  Wellington,  Potomac,  and  Maryland  glass  com-i 
panies.  It  was  in  the  first  part  of  1891  that  the  Fostoria  Glass  Com- 
pany of  Fostoria,  Ohio  moved  to  Moundsville,  West  Virginia.  On  learn-i 
ing  of  this  these  Black  Forest  neighbors  called  a meeting.  The  original 
record  book  reveals  that  they  held  their  first  meeting  in  Cumberland,! 
Maryland  on  August  10,  1891  when  it  was  “Resolved  that  the  capital! 
stock  of  the  company  shall  be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  which 
amount  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  joint  stockholders: 
and  the  remaining  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  distributed  among  thet 
original  stock-holders.”  On  September  6,  1891  the  newly-formed  com- 
pany held  its  second  meeting  when  it  resolved  to  buy  the  vacated  plant 
at  Fostoria,  Ohio  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  They  then  proceeded  to  ob-' 
tain  a charter.  Although  the  plant  was  located  in  Ohio  the  company: 
preferred  a West  Virginia  charter.  This  was  granted  on  December  4. 
1891. 
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Upper  picture:  SENECA  GLASS  ORIGINS — This  is  a picture  of  Aeule  in 
Baden,  Germany  (Schwartzwald ) . Small  lake  supplied  the  water  which  ran  as  a 
:mall  stream  through  the  village.  It  was  crystal  clear,  and  as  there  was  need  for  it, 
uch  as  for  drinking,  the  people  would  dip  their  buckets  into  the  stream  as  it  flowed 
)y  the  house.  Starting  on  the  left  the  first  house  was  occupied  by  Bernard  Schaff; 
lext  was  the  hotel  which  at  that  time  was  leased  by  Anton  Meier;  the  next  rear  house 
vas  that  of  Sigwart,  the  house  in  front  was  occupied  by  two  maiden  ladies,  names 
inknown.  The  next  house  was  that  of  Emil  Greiner,  the  long  house  to  the  right 
vas  occupied  by  two  families  named  Wochner  and  Kachler;  the  small  white  build- 
ng  in  front  of  the  other  long  house  was  a Catholic  Chapel.  In  the  long  house  back 
>f  the  Chapel  there  were  at  least  two  families — one  was  named  Strohmeier.  The 
louse  back  of  the  Strohmeier’s  was  the  Greiners,  the  parents  of  Emil.  The  house 
)y  itself  on  the  hill  was  that  of  the  Kammerers — and  at  the  extreme  right  is  the 
Mass  House;  the  furnace  is  not  shown.  Picture  taken  in  1894.  Description  received 
rom  Ernest  Greiner,  son  of  Emil,  in  Morgantown  Aug.  9,  1957.  Picture  courtesy 
Jeneca  Glass  Company.  LOWER  PICTURE:  Present  plant  of  Seneca  Glass  Com- 
xany  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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Operations  Commenced  in  Fostoria,  Ohio 

Upon  acquiring  the  vacated  plant  and  installing  their  equipment  j 
they  soon  got  down  to  business.  The  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
at  Fostoria,  Ohio  took  place  on  January  2,  1892.  It  was  decided  to  give  j 
the  new  enterprise  the  name  of  Seneca.  This,  the  name  of  an  Indiarl 
tribe  that  figured  prominently  in  trans-Allegheny  history,  was  also  the 
name  cf  the  Ohio  county  in  which  the  company  operated. 

The  original  stock-holders  were:  Otto  Jaeger,  Ed.  Kammerer,  Otto 
Sigwart,  Andreas  Koch,  August  Boehler,  George  Truog,  Joseph  A. 
Kammerer,  and  Leopold  Sigwart.  Otto  Jaeger  was  made  president,  Ed. 
Kammerer,  vice  president,  and  George  Truog  secretary  - treasurer. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  following  additional  people  became  stock-hold- 
ers: Frank  Schmideger,  Joseph  Marshner,  Joseph  Stenger,  A.  Sigwart, 
A.  Stenger,  Peter  and  John  Mbllinger,  A.  Fontinelle,  and  V^illiam  H.  j 
Bannister  Sr.,  and  his  brother,  Frank  B.  Bannister  served  alternately  j 
as  secretaries.  These  were  the  founding  families  that  created  SENECA 
GLASS. 

As  they  prospered  they  saw  opportunities  for  expansion.  Lying 
back  of  the  decision  to  withdraw  from  Ohio  and  relocate  along  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela  in  West  Virginia  were  many  factors.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  arrived  in  Morgantown  thirty-five  years 
later  than  its  original  intention,  but  through  no  fault  of  its  own.  This 
was  in  1886.  George  Cookman  Sturgiss,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in 
getting  the  railroad,  was  also  ambitious  for  Morgantown  s industrial 
expansion.  Dr.  David  Courtney,  father  of  David  Jr.  and  Joseph,  was  a; 
practising  physician  at  Mt.  Morris.  Like  so  many  resourceful  Ameri-i 
cans  of  his  day  he  developed  many  interests.  One  was  the  production 
of  gas  wells.  The  town  was  looking  for  more  industry,  the  railroad 
wanted  to  haul  more  goods  along  its  new  right-of-way,  and  Dr.  Court- , 
ney  and  other  gas  producers  were  anxious  to  have  customers  that  had 
to  have  heat  for  large  pots,  ovens,  boilers,  and  furnaces.  So  when  the 
gas  began  to  flow  along  the  riverside  in  Monongalia,  Seneca  decided  tc 
relocate  there.  An  abundant  flow  of  gas  and  water  meant  security  for 
a long  time  to  come. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1896  at  a meeting  held  in  Fostoria,  Ohio  the 
SENECA  GLASS  COMPANY  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Morgantown  Building  and  Investment  Company  to  erect  a factor}  | 
building  and  a fourteen  pot  glass  furnace  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thous j 
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and  dollars.  The  building  contractors  further  agreed  to  have  the  plant 
ready  for  operation  in  Morgantown  by  January  1,  1897— and  it  was 
further  stipulated  that  the  SENECA  GLASS  COMPANY  would  con- 
tinue from  that  date  for  a minimum  of  ten  years,  “and  shall  give  em- 
ployment thereat  to  not  less  than  two  hundred  fifty  hands  when  in 
full  operation,  according  to  the  full  capacity  of  said  manufacturing 
iplant.” 

Moved  to  Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

Five  years  and  ten  days  after  the  company  was  formed  it  was  of- 
ficially in  business  at  Morgantown.  The  exact  date  is  not  known  when 
the  furnace  was  first  fired.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  Morgantown  took  place  on  December  14,  1896.  This  was  right  after 
William  McKinley  had  been  elected  the  twenty-fifth  President  of  the 
United  States  on  a single  gold  standard  platform  over  against  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  his  espousal  of  free  silver.  And  this  was  one  hund- 
red two  years  after  the  first  German  glass  makers  came  across  the  Al- 
legheny mountains. 

There  were  fourteen  pots,  and  the  monthly  gas  rate  per  pot  was 
$25.00.  Along  with  a free  site  and  cheap  gas  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  without  charge,  transferred  all  movable  equipment  from 
Fostoria  to  the  new  site  at  the  edge  of  Morgantown.  The  decision  to 
move  had  paid  off. 

Louis  Stenger  states  that  his  family  arrived  by  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  1896  and  that  other  families  had  already  arrived.  As  stated  above  a 
community  of  new  homes  sprung  up  around  the  plant.  It  was  no  longer 
known  as  Beechurst  Addition,  but  took  on  the  name  of  Seneca  as  did 
also  the  railroad  station  there.  The  factory  burned  down  in  June,  1902 
However,  the  furnace  with  the  fourteen  pots,  and  the  four  lehrs,  re- 
mained intact.  The  insurance  covered  the  bulk  of  the  rebuilding  pro- 
gram. 


Seneca  Is  Famous  for  Its  Cut  Glass  Ware 
Tumblers  and  goblets  from  plain  to  fancy,  from  a glass  that  holds 
but  a thimbleful  of  Benedictine  to  one  holding  a Mint  Julep,  and  larg- 
er, have  for  sixty-seven  years  been  shipped  all  over  the  world  and  are 
the  treasured  possessions  of  connoisseurs.  SENECA  has  given  exclusive 
attention  to  the  artistic  development  of  the  finest  hand  blown,  custom 
ordered  cut  glass  that  could  possibly  be  created  by  experienced  crafts- 
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men.  Generations  of  skilled  workers  have  been  derived  in  unbroken 
succession  from  the  same  families— dating  back  to  the  1800’s  in  the 
Black  Forest. 

The  earliest  need  for  glass  in  the  trans-Allegheny  was  for  window  \ 
panes  and  whiskey  flasks.  Says  Rhea  Mansfield  Knittle: 

“Writing  from  England  to  his  uncle,  William  Hogg,  who  had  come  to  the 
country  and  settled  at  Brownsville,  Penna.  a few  years  before,  George  Hogg  in- 
quired, ‘Do  you  have  a church?’  ‘No,’  replied  William,  ‘but  we  will  build  one.’  And 
they  did.  As  the  travel  (over  the  pike  and  down  the  river)  increased,  distilleries^ 
and  breweries  were  soon  legion  in  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  River  districts;  and- 
seeing  the  opportunity  for  a profitable  trade  George  Hogg  built  in  1828  a glass 
furnace  for  green  and  black  bottle  making.  A century  ago  there  was  nothing  in- 
compatible in  the  erection  of  churches,  distilleries,  and  whiskey-flask  factories  by 
one  man  or  a group  of  men.”  (from  “Early  American  Glass”,  chapter  31 — ‘ The 
Monongahela  River  Houses”  p.  249) 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  compute  the  number  of  glass 
products  required  of  our  present  civilization.  No  other  material  has 
found  so  many  uses,  ranging  from  a thread  spun  finer  than  a spider’s 
web  to  a telescope  disk  approximating  the  weight  of  four  elephants. 
Some  is  made  stronger  than  steel,  and  some  is  made  more  fragile  than 
paper.  There  is  hardly  a technical  process  developing  today  but  what 
is  increasingly  dependent  on  glass.  That  art  glass  has  survived  in  this  i 
utilitarian  era  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  those  men  who  have  inherited 
the  oldest  craft  of  all  civilizations  and  who  continue  to  perfect  their 
workmanship  with  the  advance  in  technical  knowledge.  That  beautiful 
drinking  glasses  are  still  to  be  had  from  such  institutions  as  THE 
SENECA  GLASS  COMPANY  indicates  that  people  of  taste  still  be- 
lieve in  enduring  values,  and  will  pay  for  them.  SENECA  has  a world- 
wide reputation,  justly  deserved,  for  quality  and  exquisite  cut-orna- 
mentation that  makes  their  product  much  sought  after  by  the  collector. 
“Works  done  least  rapidly  Art  most  cherishes”  is  a line  that  comes  to  * 
mind  from  one  of  Robert  Browning’s  poems. 

How  Seneca  Glass  Is  Made 

School  children  and  older  students  are  being  sent  in  groups  to  l 
SENECA  where  at  first  hand  they  see  how  glass  is  made.  From  the 
time  the  batch  is  made  until  the  drinking  glass  is  ready  for  shipment, 
it  has  been  handled  from  twelve  to  thirty-five  times,  depending  on  the  j 
item.  A brief  description  of  the  process  might  assist  one  to  appreciate  | 
the  cost  of  making  such  a product. 

First  there  is  the  batch.  The  bulk  of  the  batch  is  the  sand;  like 
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flour  is  the  bulk  of  the  batch  for  a variety  of  pastries.  The  major  and 
minor  ingredients  in  addition  to  the  sand  are  determined  by  uniform 
formulas  depending  on  what  quality  of  product  is  desired.  For  over 
[forty  years  SENECA  procured  its  sand  from  Berkeley  Springs,  West 
Virginia.  For  the  past  twenty  years  its  sand  has  come  from  The  Penn- 
sylvania Glass  Sand  Company  located  at  Mapleton,  near  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania.  The  major  mixtures  are:  potash,  soda  ash,  nitrate  of  so- 
da and  lime.  Some  of  the  minor  mixtures  are:  cerium  hydrate,  anti- 
mony oxide,  manganese  dioxide  and  powder  blue.  These  are  placed  in 
the  mixture  to  neutralise  the  coloring  from  the  iron  oxide  that  remains 
in  the  sand.  The  purer  the  sand,  the  less  present  is  iron  oxide.  To  make 
colored  glass,  metallic  oxides  of  cobalt,  iron,  nickel,  copper,  manganese 
and  chrome  are  mixed  with  the  basic  batch  to  give  every  conceivable 
shade  of  color. 

After  the  batch  is  prepared,  it  is  placed  in  large  clay  pots  of  speci- 
al design  and  strength,  around  which  the  fire  from  the  gas  spreads 
evenly.  This  is  called  the  Firing  or  the  Melting.  It  takes  between  twen- 
ty-five and  twenty-eight  hours  to  refine  a batch  and  condition  it  for 
blowing.  When  the  molten  glass  has  cooled  down,  a worker  gathers  a 
gob  on  the  end  of  a blow  pipe  and  begins  to  shape  the  molten  glass  for 
the  glassblower.  Then  follows  a series  of  separate  steps;  the  blowing, 
the  stemming  by  the  presser,  and  the  footing  by  the  footmaker.  After 
the  shape  has  taken  final  form  it  is  placed  on  a conveyor  belt  within 
what  is  called  a lehr,  and  the  glass  that  once  was  molten  and  then 
worked  fast  into  shape,  causing  strain  in  its  substance,  undergoes  what 
is  known  as  annealing.  This  is  to  glass  what  tempering  is  to  steel.  An- 
nealing removes  the  strain  within  the  glass— otherwise  it  would  break 
of  itself  or  by  the  slightest  external  pressure.  Upon  coming  out  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lehr  the  glass,  now  properly  tempered,  is  received  by 
a person  who  cracks  off  the  top— that  part  of  the  product  next  to  the 
lip  of  the  blower  which  is  extraneous  to  the  mould.  Then  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  glass  is  ground  and  this  is  followed  by  what  is  known  as 
fire-polishing  the  edge.  Afterwards  it  goes  again  into  a lehr  where  it  is 
re-annealed.  This  is  because  heat  has  been  applied  along  the  edge  and 
unless  this  edge  is  properly  tempered  it  will  weaken  also  because  of 
unrelieved  tension.  The  glass  is  now  ready  for  decoration  and  goes  to 
the  cutting  department.  After  the  glass  cutter  has  completed  the  pat- 
tern the  glass  goes  into  an  acid  bath  for  polishing.  After  this  it  is  ship- 
ped to  be  sold  in  the  better  stores. 

In  the  Display  Room  you  will  see  glasses  on  which  twelve  hours 
of  work  in  cutting  has  been  put  into  one  piece.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  processing  from  the  batch  to  the  cutting  department.  Here  is  hand 
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made  glass  backed  by  a very  long  tradition,  a way  of  art-expression 
antedating  the  founding  of  SENECA.  In  refined  company  enjoying 
something  good  to  drink  from  a glass  created  by  SENECA  there  is  al- 
so an  extra  joy  in  the  handling  of  a beautiful  object. 

SENECA  is  currently  prepared  to  create  over  four  hundred  pat- 
terns of  glass  ware.  It  carries  more  cut  patterns  of  glass  than  any  other 
firm  in  the  country.  If  one  wanted  a replacement  of  a pattern  twenty  i 
years  old,  or  more,  SENECA  could  produce  it.  One  will  see  SENECA 
GLASS  in  the  top  stores  of  every  important  city  in  the  country.  For 
1956-57  B.  Altman  and  Company,  New  York  City,  granted  SENECA 
its  top  award  for  fine  table  glassware.  Recently  the  store  of  John  Wan* 
amaker  gave  SENECA  an  order  for  two  hundred  eighteen  dozen  of 
custom  made  glass  ware  of  every  size.  This  was  an  order  from  the 
President  of  Liberia  and  is  the  official  glass  of  the  executive  mansion. 
A special  design,  with  crests,  was  cut  into  every  piece. 

Samples  of  these  and  countless  other  special  designs  are  on  dis- 
play  at  the  plant  in  a room  set  aside  for  visitors.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  course  of  a year,  visitors  are  registered  there  from  every  state  in 
the  union. 

The  present  Board  of  Directors  of  SENECA  GLASS  COMPANY 
are:  Harry  J.  Kammerer,  president;  Harry  J.  Sigwart,  vice  president; 
Louis  W.  Stenger,  secretary-treasurer;  James  F.  Sigwart  and  Louise  A. 
Boehler.  Let  us  never  forget  that  ranking  alongside  of  the  famous  s 
names  of  European  glass  is  that  of  SENECA  in  the  West  Virginia  hills. , 
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BELL'S  WHOLESALE  COMPANY 

FOUNDED  IN  1946  BY  M.  J.  BELL  — ~ 

Originated  at  Blacksvilie,  Monongalia  County,  in  1937 
It  grew  from  a retail  business  founded  in  1933 
It  is  now  located  at  701  University  Avenue,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

"WE  HANDLE  EVERYTHING" 


H.  LESLIE  FISHER 

ALL  KINDS  OF  INSURANCE 
221  Monongahela  Building 
MORGANTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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Exploratory  Education 

By  Felix  G.  Robinson 

West  Virginia  University 
“The  Mountaineer  School” 

Our  unlimited  resources  of  knowable  ideas,  facts,  laws,  and  values 
ierived  from  the  exploration  and  discovery  of  all  the  forms  of  creation 
n the  natural  realm,  including  man,  is  the  central  cultural  motivation 
''f  the  modern  world.  This  expansionism  of  knowledge  began  with  the 
geographical  explorations  and  discoveries  of  Mediterranean  adventur- 
es of  whom  Christopher  Columbus  is  the  symbol. 

Coextensive  with  these  geographical  explorations  were  the  ex- 
)editions  of  science,  the  missionary  enterprises  of  Christeandom,  the  in- 
dention of  printing  and,  in  very  recent  years,  the  diversified  forms  of 
communication.  The  printing  press  provided  the  means  of  making  a 
permanent  record  of  these  explorations  into  the  nature  of  the  earth,  its 
inimate  and  inanimate  life,  together  with  a global  comprehension  of 
nankind.  All  this  now  belongs  to  the  world  community. 

Since  all  this  knowledge  is  available  and  new  knowledge  of  ency- 
lopaedic  scope  is  being  rushed  into  print  the  need  to  gather,  organize, 
classify  and  communicate  it  has  added  a new  culture  to  the  science  of 
‘ ducation.  The  vast  inheritance  of  pre-modern  curricula  such  as  theo- 
ogy>  philosophy,  history,  language  and  mathematics  not  only  has  been 
reserved  but  enlarged  and  are  now  required  to  become  integrated 
^ith  the  exploratory  cultures  created  since  the  fifteenth  century. 

West  Virginia,  the  thirty-fifth  state  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
1863),  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a depository  of  phenomena 
hat  provides  research  into  most  every  field  of  natural  science.  One  can 
ardly  imagine  another  political  unit  on  this  earth  that  contains  more 
esources  that  are  examined  and  utilized  by  its  people.  What  other 
tate  in  the  Union  can  claim  to  have  established  a university  almost 
'om  the  year  of  its  organization?  It  was  fifteen  years  after  Massachus- 
tts  became  established  that  Harvard  (1635),  the  oldest  in  the  United 
Itates,  was  founded  as  a college.  But  hardly  had  “The  Agricultural 
'ollege  of  West  Virginia”  commenced  its  classes  in  1867  when  it  was 
ranted  a charter  as  a university  in  1868,  five  years  after  the  founding 
f the  State. 

When  the  Board  of  Visitors  convened  in  Woodburn  Hall,  April  3, 
867,  it  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Martin,  a Scotsman  by  birth, 
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as  the  first  President.  It  also  agreed  on  a philosophy  of  education 
“which  would  meet  the  needs  of  general  education  in  West  Virginia,  j 
and  eventually  by  expansion  be  able  to  educate  liberally  young  men' 
in  all  the  professions  and  pursuits  of  life.”  It  was  not  their  purpose  to  ; 
give  any  preference  to  any  extensive  operation  in  experimental  farm- 
ing nor  to  emphasize  the  Department  of  Agriculture  while  there  were 
other  desirable  courses  to  be  cultivated. 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  June  27,  1867  President  Martin  said: 

‘ In  West  Virginia  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  certainly,  as  everywhere, 
a commanding  interest;  but  so  also  are  its  grazing,  mineral  and  manu- 
facturing  interests;  while  the  greatest  of  all— the  proper  education  ol 
its  youth,  and  the  means  and  appliances  thereto— is  perhaps  the  most! 
backward  of  all.  Notwithstanding  past  experience  and  contributions  of; 
long  ages  it  is  the  humiliating  truth  that  unhappy  and  illiberal  legisla- 
tors across  the  mountains  (Tidewater,  Virginia)  have  left  us  here  in 
West  Virginia  an  inheritance  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens 
in  such  a state  of  brutish  and  besotted  ignorance  as  to  be  absolutely) 
unable  either  to  read  or  write  their  names  or  read  God’s  Word.  Until 
this  reproach  is  wiped  out  it  would  be  folly  to  restrict  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  state  college  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  or  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  especially  as  both  the  congressional  and  state  acts  reJ 
lating  thereto  contemplate  more  than  this.” 

President  Martin  arrived  in  this  country,  with  his  family,  in  1838 
at  the  age  of  14.  He  received  his  education  at  Allegheny  College 
and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  His  career  was  divided  between* 
preaching  and  teaching,  and  it  was  through  his  suggestion  that  Morgan  ! 
town  became  the  seat  of  the  University. 

Of  the  forty  students  who  reported  for  instruction  the  first  year 
only  six  were  qualified  for  regular  college  studies.  Of  these  the  first  tc 
receive  a degree  was  Marmaduke  Herbert  Dent  who  later  became  £ 
judge.  He  graduated  in  1870.  A population  of  seven  hundred  constitute 
ed  the  village  of  Morgantown  at  this  time.  During  the  interval  of  nine- 
ty years  the  University  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  community t 
From  a student  body  of  forty  and  a faculty  of  nine  to  one  of  eighi 
thousand  students  cared  for  by  a faculty  of  835;  from  a school  that  of1 
fered  fifteen  courses  to  one  of  2,150  is  ample  evidence  of  not  only  the 
sustained  vitality  of  its  culture  but  its  genius  for  exploratory  know' 
ledge. 

As  early  as  1882  the  curriculum  had  expanded  to  such  an  extern 
that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  University  into  separate  schools  o 
which  at  that  time  there  were  ten.  These  were  again  reorganized  ir 
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1895.  This  was  done  to  provide  for  a greater  variety  of  courses  lead- 
ing to  experimentation  both  in  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  Today  this 
burgeoning  campus  is  the  home  of  thirteen  colleges  and  schools  unified 
through  applied  integration  technics  and  housed  in  forty-seven  build- 
ings of  assemblage.  These  halls  of  theoretical  and  applied  learning  are 
veil  equipped,  modern  in  design  and  convenience,  and  have  multiplied 
:o  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  crowd  a traditional  campus  out  of  ex- 
stence.  What  remains  of  the  campus  encircles  the  original  group  of 
buildings  such  as  Martin  and  Woodburn  Halls.  If  ever  there  would  be 
mother  Noachian  deluge  Morgantown  and  the  University  would  slide 
rom  the  steep  slopes  on  which  they  rest  into  the  Monongahela  River 
ind  produce  an  inland  lake. 

Short  History  of  the  Colleges  and  Schools 

Let  us  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  schools  that  preceded  those 
if  the  University.  They  provided  a substantial  foundation  for  this  seat 
f West  Virginia  culture. 

The  initial  step  in  behalf  of  higher  education  in  Monongalia 


MONONGALIA  ACADEMY,  erected  in  1829;  destroyed  by  fire  January  11, 
597.  Picture  by  Shafer  and  Lingo.  Picture  presented  to  W.  Va.  Collection  by 
aura  Price  Core  in  1934. 
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County  was  made  by  Col.  John  Evans  who  imported  a teacher  fron 
Tidewater,  Virginia  to  instruct  his  sons.  Thomas  Jefferson  throughou 
his  public  and  private  career  was  a staunch  advocate  of  popular  edu 
cation  and  introduced  measures  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  establisl 
such  schools.  It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  our  second  War  with  Britaii 
(1814)  that  Monongalia  Academy  was  incorporated.  The  building  wa  ■ 
completed  by  1816.  An  additional  building  was  erected  between  182:, 
and  1831.  This  school  functioned  until  1867.  Says  Wiley,  “it  was  dur 
ing  the  latter  years  of  its  long  career  and  usefulness  that  it  attained  it 
greatest  prosperity  and  heighth  of  honorable  fame  under  the  adminh 
tration  of  James  R.  IVloore.”  The  yearly  enrollment  of  male  student 
from  fourteen  states  averaged  better  than  a hundred.  In  1831  th 
trustees  of  Monongalia  Academy  “prepared  a memorial  to  the  legisla 
ture  for  authority  to  convey  the  old  academy  lot  and  apply  the  prc 
ceeds  of  the  sale  to  the  erection  of  a female  academy.”  The  name  c 
this  new  school  was  changed  three  times.  It  was  first  known  as  Th 
Morgantown  Female  Academy,”  then  as  “The  Morgantown  Femal 
Collegiate  Institute,”  and  finally  as  “Whitehall  Female  Seminary”.  Thi 
latter  name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  a white  coat  of  paint  hal 
been  applied  to  the  buildings.  The  Monongalia  Academy  continue  j 
lending  its  support  to  this  school  for  girls.  In  1858  Woodburn  Femal i 
Seminary  was  incorporated  and  was  so  heavily  patronized  that  an  ac' 
ditional  building  was  erected.  It  was  in  existence  but  eight  years  whe 
the  property  was  bought  by  the  trustees  of  Monongalia  Academy  an 
given  to  the  State  in  1867.  It  was  on  these  premises  that  the  Universit 
was  erected.*  Thus  the  institutional  antecedents  of  the  University  wei 
separate  schools  for  young  men  and  women  which  eventually  led  1 
what  is  called  the  coeducational  system. 

The  Morgantown  Female  Collegiate  Institute  (Whitehall  Femal 
Seminary)  continued  its  own  separate  existence  under  Mrs.  E. 
Moore  from  1869  until  1889  when  this  school  was  destroyed  by  fire, 

Gilbert  Miller  writing  in  the  Morgantown  Post  several  years  ag 
brought  forth  some  information  as  to  how  these  schools  were  finance*; 
“The  lottery  for  Monongalia  Academy  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  th 
Virginia  Assembly  and  passed  January  28,  1829.  Two  years  elapse 
betore  a contract  for  the  sale  was  made  with  a New  York  firm,  and  f( 
several  years  after  that  time  the  lottery  was  continued.  There  seen 
to  be  no  record  of  the  whole  amount  raised  but  the  name  of  every  pu 


❖ Squire  Benjamin  Reeder,  grandfather  of  the  attorney,  Benjamin  Reed* 
was  owner  of  the  University  grounds  and  lived  there  in  a large  frame  house. 
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:haser,  the  number  of  the  ticket  or  part  of  a ticket,  the  date  and 
amount  of  payment,  are  all  given.  Each  ticket  was  sold  for  $3.80  and 
:he  buyer  could  take  as  little  as  an  eighth  of  an  interest  in  one  for 
47x/2.  The  lottery  was  a common  method  of  financing  various  institu- 
:ions  and  projects.  At  the  same  Virginia  Assembly  in  1829  five  or  six 
otteries  were  authorized  for  the  building  of  roads  and  supporting  edu- 
rational  institutions  in  this  region  of  Virginia.  So  long  as  the  enter- 
prise was  worthy,  participation  in  the  lottery  was  regarded  as  credit- 
able” 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Home  Economics 

This  was  one  of  the  original  departments.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
ature  passed  December  4,  1868,  which  changed  the  name  of  the  gov- 
erning board  from  visitors  to  regents,  the  name  of  the  “Agricultural 
College”  was  changed  to  “West  Virginia  University.”  This  change  was 
nought  about  through  public  opinion.  “As  the  people  of  the  State  were 
o have  common  rights  and  privileges  in  the  institution  and  as  the  use 
>f  the  word  ‘Agricultural’  caused  some  to  think  it  is  only  a farmer’s 
chool  President  Martin  suggested  that  the  name  be  changed  to  “West 
Virginia  College,’  as  more  suitable.  The  change  to  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity was  influenced  largely  by  the  fact  that  there  was  then  a West 
Virginia  College  at  nearby  Flemington,  Taylor  County,  which  was  be- 
ng  confused  with  the  Agricultural  College  in  the  distribution  of  the 
nail.”  Though  the  name  of  this  department  was  removed  from  the  title 
)f  the  school  the  courses  multiplied  until  it  was  organized  as  a college 
within  the  University  in  1895.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
ounded  in  1888,  became  part  of  this  college  at  the  time  the  latter  was 
stablished  in  1895.  In  1913  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  was  in- 
orporated,  and  the  following  year  the  department  of  Home  Economics 
vas  transferred  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  was  not  until 
.937  that  a four  year  course  on  forestry  was  introduced  and  this  de- 
•artment  completes  the  program  offered.  It  was  shortly  afterward  that 
he  name  was  given  to  this  college  that  it  holds  today.  Virgil  Vander- 
rort,  father  of  Hu  S.  Vandervort,  was  the  first  student  to  register  in  the 
Agricultural  College. 

The  economic  conservation  and  cultivation  of  the  field,  forest  and 
tome  is  the  objective  of  this  college.  The  courses  studied  on  the  camp- 
is  and  those  known  as  extension  courses  that  are  taught  in  the  various 
ounties  indicates  the  solicitude  of  the  University  for  an  agrarian  cul- 
ure  that  includes  the  rehabilitation  of  that  part  of  the  land  that  has 
>een  depleted  by  lumbering  and  mines. 

Three  hundred  twenty  courses  are  listed  in  the  catalogue.  Dr.  Roy 


Koltman  is  the  Dean.  John  Oliver  Knapp  is  the  Director  of  the  Agricul 
tural  Extension  Division. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  antecedents  of  their  curriculum  are  to  be  found  in  their  ele 
mentary  form  in  the  schools  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
University.  In  the  new  catalogue  one  reads,  “President  Goodnight,  whe 
had  travelled  abroad,  in  1895  attempted  to  convert  the  college  into  £« 
university.  For  that  purpose  the  eight  academy  schools,  five  technical  i 
and  professional  schools,  and  four  special  courses,  were  organized  intci 
four  colleges,  each  with  a dean,  as  follows:  Arts  and  Sciences,  Powel 
B.  Reynolds;  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  William  S.  Aldrich;  Ag-  i 
riculture,  John  A.  Meyers;  and  Law,  Judge  Okey  Johnson.” 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  consists  of  nineteen  depart- 
ments offering  a total  of  nine  hundred  twenty-eight  courses.  A.  R.  Col 
lett  is  Dean. 

Since  this  is  the  largest  college  with  the  largest  attendance  whose  j 
centrifugal  influence  spreads  into  all  the  other  colleges  it  should  inter-, 
est  the  historian  to  know  its  raison  d’etre.  Under  the  heading  “Main 
Objectives”  in  the  1956-57  catalogue  page  120,  we  find  the  following 
specifics : 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  certainr 
main  objectives. 

1—  General  Culture 

Work  of  the  lower  division  is  intended  to  complete  what  is  usually  termed  ‘V 
general  education.”  It  rounds  out  the  program  of  studies  pursued  in  high  schoo: 
and  promotes  full  development  of  the  student  (1)  As  an  individual  and  (2)  as  { 
member  of  society.  Ideally,  the  student  should  undergo  a well  proportioned  developj 
ment  intellectually,  spiritually,  physically,  and  emotionally.  The  end  of  such  dee 
velopment  should  be  an  inner  balance  or  stability  on  the  basis  of  which  further? 
growth  can  take  place.  Development  of  the  individual  as  a member  of  society  hi 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  his  or  her  usefulness  and  sense  of  responsibility,  to  the 
social  order.  The  student  should  develop  the  capacity  of  intellectual  participatior 
as  a citizen  in  the  community,  state,  country,  and  world.  A general  education  should: 
therefore,  provide  for  all  students  a meaningful  experience  appropriate  to  the  in-i 
dividual  and  social  needs  which  all  citizens  have  in  common  as  members  of  a fret 
society  in  the  contemporary  world. 

2 — Specific  Attributes 

Most  of  the  attributes  of  a general  education  can  be  placed  in  one  of  three 
categories:  (1)  Attitudes,  (2)  Areas  of  knowledge,  (3)  Skills. 

The  following  attitudes  should  be  attained  as  the  result  of  a general  educa- 
tion: 

( 1 ) An  attitude  of  tolerance  or  open-mindedness,  characterized  by  a cosmo- 
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politan  outlook  that  will  enable  the  student  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
profession,  his  own  economic  status,  and  his  own  country; 

(2)  An  attitude  of  truth-seeking,  characterized  by  scientific  objectivity  and 
motivated  by  intellectual  curiosity; 

(3)  An  attitude  of  intelligent  appreciation  towards  nature  and  the  arts  that 
will,  as  far  as  the  student’s  endowment  will  permit,  help  him  in  his  esthetic  and 
ethical  choices; 

(4)  An  attitude  of  dispassionate  self-appraisal,  based  on  an  understanding  of 
lis  own  nature  and  characterized  by  an  awareness  of  his  own  mental  strength 
ind  weakness. 

The  areas  of  knowledge  which  should  be  the  common  possession  of  educated 
persons  may  be  conveniently  grouped  in  two  divisions:  (1)  A knowledge  of  man 
as  a social  and  intellectual  being,  of  his  place  in  contemporary  civilization,  and  of 
that  civilization’s  place  in  the  history  of  man;  (2)  A knowledge  of  man  as  an 
organism  and  of  man  in  his  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  biological  and  physi- 
;al  environment  in  which  he  lives. 

Three  basic  skills  are  regarded  as  indispensable  to  all  educated  persons:  (1) 
That  of  self-expression  or  communication,  involving  writing,  speaking,  reading,  and 
istening;  (2)  That  of  calculation,  that  is,  a knowledge  of,  and  some  skills  in, 
>asic  mathematics.  (3)  A familiarity  with  at  least  one  foreign  language,  not  only 
is  a useful  skill  but  also  as  a means  of  prompting  tolerance  and  sympathetic  un- 
lerstanding  of  peoples  who  do  not  speak  our  language. 


The  College  of  Commerce 

This  was  organized  on  November  10,  1951  but  did  not  begin  to 
perate  until  the  fall  term  of  1952.  Prior  to  this  date  the  courses  were 
ffered  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
/hich  was  part  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  program  is  to 
•repare  students  whose  chief  vocation  is  in  the  realm  of  business.  The 
knowledge  of  business  has  become  as  diversified  and  involved  as  the 
:nowledge  of  the  leading  professions.  This  college  offers  seventy  courses, 
Raymond  D.  Coleman  is  Dean. 

The  School  of  Dentistry 

This  school  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  West  Virginia  legis- 
ature  which  was  passed  March  9,  1951.  The  act  authorized  a soft 
rink  tax  to  be  imposed  “for  the  purpose  of  providing  revenue  for  the 
onstruction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  a four  year  school  of  medi- 
ine,  dentistry  and  nursing  of  West  Virginia  University.”  This  school 
•egan  operation  in  September  1957. 

The  practice  of  dentistry  is  as  old  as  recorded  history.  The  edu- 
ation  of  the  dentist  began  with  the  indentured  apprentice  method  of 
raining,  then  moved  to  the  preceptorial  plan  of  teaching,  and  finally 
ame  under  the  authority  of  collegiate  institutions.  The  first  collegiate 
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institution  in  the  United  States  was  The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  now  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
which  was  chartered  in  1840.  Of  the  forty-six  dental  schools  in  the 
United  States  forty-five  are  integral  parts  of  universities.  The  School 
of  Dentistry  at  West  Virginia  University  is  one  of  the  newest,  and  its 
Dean,  Dr.  J.  Ben  Robinson,  was  for  many  years  head  of  the  oldest 
school  of  dentistry  in  the  country,  and  was  largely  responsible  foi 
bringing  this  school  to  the  University  of  Maryland.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  new  dental  school  here  in  Morgantown  will  become  the  first 
in  West  Virginia  to  prepare  students  for  this  profession.  This  school 
will  offer  fifty  courses.  Dr.  Kenneth  V.  Randolph  has  recently  succeedec ! 
Dr.  J.  Ben  Robinson  as  Dean. 

College  of  Education 

In  1901  a Department  of  Education  was  established  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  the  Departments  of  Engineering  and  Mu- 
sic there  were  courses  offered  that  led  to  the  teaching  profession  ir 
these  fields.  In  1927  the  College  of  Education  was  established  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  which  provided  courses  that  would  prepare  the1 
student  in  the  pedagogical  understanding  of  any  subject  offered  by  the 
departments  in  the  respective  colleges.  Teaching  is  the  oldest  of  all! 
skills  requiring  special  knowledge  and  power  of  communication.  The' 
shortage  of  competent  teachers  in  present  day  American  culture  is 
making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  impart  the  accumulating  knowledge 
of  the  world.  At  the  time  the  University  was  founded  Dr.  William  El- 
lery Channing  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  an  address  entitled  “Remarks  on 
Education”  (1866)  stated: 

“One  of  the  discouraging  views  of  society  at  the  present  moment  is,  that 
whilst  much  is  said  of  education,  hardly  any  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  securinn 
to  it  the  best  minds  in  the  community,  and  of  securing  them  at  any  price.  Strange; 
too,  as  it  may  seem,  on  this  point  parents  incline  to  be  economical.  They  whi 
squander  thousands  of  dollars  on  dress,  furniture  and  amusements  think  it  hard  t 
pay  comparatively  small  sums  to  the  instructor;  and  through  this  ruinous  economy  \ 
and  this  ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  a teacher’s  vocation,  they  rob  their  children 
of  aid,  for  which  the  treasures  of  worlds  can  afford  no  compensation.  No  languag 
can  express  the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a fortune  to 
child,  starves  his  intellect,  impoverishes  his  heart.” 

This  College  of  Education  offers  one  hundred  twenty- three  cours 
es  and  equips  men  and  women  for  teaching  in  schools  of  all  levels.  Es; 
ton  Kermit  Feaster  is  the  Dean. 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts 

This  College  comprises  the  following  eight  departments:  (1) 
Aeronautical,  (2)  Agricultural,  (3)  Chemical,  (4)  Civil,  (5)  Electrica 
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(6)  Mechanical,  (7)  Industrial  and  (8)  Mechanics.  It  is  in  this  Col- 
lege that  exploratory  knowledge  is  ever  increasing  its  horizons.  The 
:1  asses  are  large  and  the  courses  lead  to  much  experimentation  both  in 
:he  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  Each  department  is  furnished  with  the 
nost  recent  improvements  in  apparatus  tor  testing  and  measurement. 
Chester  A.  Arents  is  the  Dean.  This  college  was  established  in  1895. 

The  School  of  Mines 

This  school  has  two  curriculums:  (1)  Coal  Mining  Engineering 
md  (2)  Petroleum  and  Geological  Engineering.  With  the  College  of 
Engineering  it  provides  two  hundred  seventy-six  courses.  It  is  in  this 
:ollege  and  the  scientific  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
jnces  that  the  field  of  exploratory  knowledge  is  being  extended.  Here 
n West  Virginia,  due  to  its  diversity  of  natural  phenomena,  there  is 
developing  an  integrated  concept  of  natural  history.  The  curriculum  of 
he  School  of  Mines  is  called  “Oil  and  Gas  Option.”  This  School  was 
established  in  1926,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the  College  of  Engi- 
leering  and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines  is  G. 
^alph  Spindler. 

The  School  of  Journalism 

As  stated  in  the  catalogue,  “the  first  instruction  in  journalism  in 
West  Virginia  University  consisted  of  a two  hour  course  in  news  writ- 
ng  offered  in  1915  in  the  Department  of  English  of  the  College  of  Arts 
md  Sciences.  A sequence  of  professional  courses  was  inaugurated  by 
he  same  department  in  1920.  As  the  demand  increased,  a complete 
curriculum  was  made  available.  In  1927  another  full  time  instructor 
vas  engaged.  As  enrollments  grew  notice  was  taken  of  the  superior 
quality  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  students  who  chose  journalism.  In 
L935  a third  full  time  instructor  was  employed,  and  laboratories  for 
nstruction  in  news  photography  and  typography  were  provided.  By 
L938  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  sixty  had  graduated  from  these  cours- 
es and  were  holding  positions  of  distinction.  The  University  Board  of 
Governors  on  April  22,  1939  separated  the  Department  of  Journalism 
rom  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  reorganized  it  as  the  School 
)f  Journalism.”  Warren  K.  Agee  has  succeeded  Dr.  P.  I.  Reed  as  Direc- 
or  of  the  School. 

The  College  of  Law 

Established  in  1878  it  is  the  oldest  professional  school  in  the  Uni- 
versity. In  1895  it  was  reorganized,  and  two  years  later  the  course  of 
>tudy  was  increased  from  one  to  two  years.  Since  1912  the  Degree  of 
3achelor  of  Law  has  been  conferred  only  upon  satisfactory  completion 
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Artist’s  drawing  of  complete  Medical  Center,  West  Virginia  University, 
tesy,  Dept.  Public  Relations,  West  Virginia  University. 


of  three  years  in  the  Law  School.  In  1914  this  School  was  admitted 
membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  whose  pu 
pose  is  to  safeguard  the  high  standards  of  the  legal  profession.  It  o 
fers  thirty-six  courses.  Clyde  L.  Colson  is  Dean. 


The  School  of  Medicine 

During  the  years  from  1868  to  1912  the  University  offered  couni 
es  in  pre-clinical  medical  subjects,  the  scope  and  designation  of  thi 
program  changing  from  time  to  time.  In  the  earlier  years  a course  wai 
scheduled  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  In  later  years  the  prcj 
gram  had  grown  to  include  the  first  two  years  of  a standard  medical 
curriculum.  From  1903  to  1911  the  University  maintained  a Colleg. 
of  Medicine.  The  first  two  years  were  given  in  Morgantown.  Credit  fee 
the  last  two  years  was  accepted  from  the  College  of  Physicans  and  Sui  J 
geons  in  Baltimore.  The  present  School  of  Medicine  had  its  beginnin 
in  1912.  Since  that  date  it  has  given  the  first  two  years  of  the  medicaa 
curriculum  with  no  provision  for  students  to  transfer  to  any  special 
school  for  the  completion  of  their  work  until  1943  when  arrangement^ 
were  made  with  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  Richmond. 

Currently  the  School  of  Medicine  is  being  enlarged  due  to  an  ac 
of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature.  Already  the  Basic  Sciences  Buildin; 
is  completed  and  contract  has  been  let  for  the  Teaching  Hospital.  Thi: 
when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  schools  of  medicine  ir 
the  country.  For  the  first  time  in  West  Virginia’s  history  it  will  be  able 
to  confer  the  M.  D.  Degree.  Sixty  seven  courses  are  offered  at  the  pres 
ent  time.  A substantial  increase  of  courses  is  comtemplated.  Edward  Jer 
aid  Van  Liere  is  the  Dean. 
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The  Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Air  Science 

Under  the  original  charter  it  was  stipulated  that  courses  in  military 
science  and  drill  would  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  Sixteen  courses 
are  offered  under  the  direction  of  regular  army  and  air  force  staff  per- 
sonnel, each  teaching  unit  is  headed  by  a full  colonel.  Col.  Jack  G.  Milne 
is  head  of  this  Division. 

School  of  Music 

This  School  dates  back  to  1897.  It  maintains  a symphony  orches- 
tra, a concert  and  marching  band,  a mixed  chorus,  men  and  women  glee 
clubs,  and  chamber  music  ensembles.  It  sponsors  many  concerts  during 
each  season.  It  is  housed  in  a large  modern  building  with  auditoriums 
and  classrooms  having  sound-proof  facilities.  The  part  it  has  played  and 
will  continue  to  play  in  raising  the  standards  of  music  both  in  the 
schools  and  communities  of  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  outstanding  cul- 
tural achievements  of  the  University.  Dr.  Richard  E.  Duncan  is  Dean. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

The  University  first  offered  a course  in  pharmacy  leading  toward 
a Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Pharmacy  for  a four  year  course  in 
1899.  The  course  was  listed  in  the  University  catalogue  for  a period  of 
five  years,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  students  enrolled  or  the  em- 
ployment of  a pharmaceutically  trained  faculty.  The  announcement  of 
the  course  was  discontinued  after  publication  of  the  1903-04  catalogue. 
In  response  to  the  request  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  a forward  looking  group  of  pharmacists  who  recognized  the 
need  for  better  training,  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1914  established  a 
Department  of  Pharmacy  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  first  course 
offered,  a two  year  course,  led  to  the  degree  known  as  Graduate  of  Phar- 
macy (Ph.  G). 

In  1917  additional  courses  of  three  and  four  years,  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.  C)  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy  (B.  S.  Phar.),  were  established.  The  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  G was  discontinued  in  1924,  and  the  course  leading  to  Ph. 
C was  discontinued  in  1932.  Since  1932  a minimum  of  four  years  study 
has  been  required.  This  College  was  given  its  own  autonomy  in  July 
1936  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  At  the  present  time  this  School  offers 
thirty  courses,  and  will  soon  be  located  in  the  new  Medical  Center.  Jo- 
seph Lester  Hayman  is  the  Dean. 
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The  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 

This  is  one  of  the  youngest  schools  of  the  University,  and  is  grow 
ing  very  lustily.  The  Division  of  Physical  Education  was  established  ii 
1928  and  became  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  ii 
1937.  The  purposes  of  the  School  are: 

1 —  To  provide  leadership  and  facilities  for  a regular  program  of  instruction 
and  participation  in  physical  activity  according  to  individual  needs,  capacities  am 
interests. 

2 —  To  prepare  teachers  and  supervisors  in  health  and  physical  education  ii 
elementary  schools,  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

3 —  To  prepare  coaches  of  athletic  teams  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

4 —  To  prepare  workers  in  the  field  of  recreation  and  safety  education. 

5 —  -To  provide  prerequisites  for  entrance  into  departments  of  universities 
giving  training  in  physical  therapy. 

6 —  To  organize  and  develop  recreation  programs  for  students  and  faculty, 

One  hundred  twenty  three  courses  are  offered.  Ray  Oscar  Duncar 
is  Dean. 

The  Graduate  School 

This  School  is  qualified  to  confer  fifteen  different  Master  Degrees 
in  a wide  range  of  categories;  and  two  Doctor  Degrees  (1)  Philosophy 
(2)  Education.  The  Graduate  School  is  (1)  To  direct  research  withl 
particular  reference  to  problems  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  (2) 
To  train  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Governors  candidates  for  the 
various  Master  and  Doctor  Degrees.  In  the  respective  colleges  the 
Graduate  School  works  out  its  program,  its  courses  specially  listed  inr 
each  department.  Robert  Barclay  Dustman  is  the  Dean. 

The  West  Virginia  Geological  and  Economic  Survey 

Although  not  one  of  the  colleges  or  schools  the  West  Virginia; 
Geological  Survey  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  University.  It! 
was  established  in  1897.  It  is  located  in  the  Mineral  Industries  Build- 
ing; is  governed  by  its  own  commission  and  receives  separate  appropri- 
ations. Its  major  purpose  is  to  investigate  all  natural  resources,  espec- 
ially mineral  resources,  of  the  state  and  report  its  findings  in  publica- 
tions. Geological  Survey  books  respecting  the  physical  features  and  re- 
sources of  all  the  counties  have  been  published  from  time  to  time.  These 
are  the  documents  that  describe  accurately  and  comprehensively  nott 
only  the  surface  and  under-surface  resources  of  the  state  but  also  in- 
clude human  and  natural  history.  The  work  of  this  Survey  is  of  com- 
manding influence.  This  Survey  has  made  pioneer  contributions  to  ex- 
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ploratory  knowledge  of  West  Virginia.  Of  more  recent  date  a group  of 
volunteer  workers,  known  as  the  West  Virginia  Biological  Survey,  is 
ably  supplementing  that  of  the  Geological  Survey  through  its  study  of 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  state. 

The  antecedents  of  the  Geological  Survey  center  in  the  work  of 
Professor  I.  C.  White  (graduated  from  West  Virginia  University  1872) 
who  as  early  as  May  1882  took  senior  students  of  geology  on  their  first 
geological  tour  of  the  state.  It  was  a horseback  trip  through  Webster 
and  Braxton  counties  to  the  Kanawha,  and  from  Charleston  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  by  rail,  returning  through  the  counties  along  the 
Ohio  River. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  value  of  exploratory  knowledge  not 
only  to  the  student  but  also  to  the  development  of  our  civilization  is  an 
article  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Price,  State  Geologist,  entitled  “Anti-Clinal 
Theory  and  Later  Developments  in  West  Virginia.”  Dr.  Price  speaks  of 
the  men,  commencing  with  a Canadian  geologist,  who  were  aware  of  the 
principals  involved  in  this  theory.  But  it  was  Professor  I.  C.  White  of 
West  Virginia  University  who  confirmed  the  theory  and  applied  it  suc- 
cessfully in  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal  resources. 
To  quote: 

“Thus  it  appears  that  the  theory  had  been  recognized  and  its  essential  ele- 
ments published,  but  the  practical  oil  men  had  never  heard  of  it  in  a way  to  make 
an  impression  on  them,  and  the  authors  of  the  theory  had  made  but  slight  attempts 
to  apply  its  principles  in  the  location  of  new  oil  and  gas  fields.  This  is  the  work 
I.  C.  White  especially  accomplished  and  in  the  doing  of  it  so  enforced  the  lessons 
of  geology  upon  the  minds  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  drilling  for 
oil  that  the  structural  theory  is  now  generally  accepted  by  them  as  well  as  by 
geologists.” 

Dr.  Price,  a descendant  of  a pioneer  Monongalia  County  family, 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey  since  1923 
and  became  State  Geologist  in  1934.  In  1930  he  became  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  Department  of  Geology.  He  has  over  fifty  publications 
to  his  credit. 

The  Library 

The  University  Library  (a  modern,  well-equipped  structure  ten 
stories  high)  is  conveniently  situated  and  its  vast  assortment  of  books 
dealing  with  all  the  phases  of  the  curriculum  are  made  available  to  the 
students  through  a competent  staff.  This  library  contains  over  three 
hundred  thousand  books,  twenty-three  thousands  maps,  ten  thousand 
phamplets,  fourty-one  hundred  reels  of  microfilm,  and  two  thousand 
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current  periodicals.  The  West  Virginia  Collection,  located  on  the  tend: 
floor,  contains  three  million  separate  items  such  as  manuscripts,  books 
old  newspapers,  periodicals  and  court  records  dealing  with  the  history 
of  West  Virginia.  The  Rare  Book  Room  was  established  in  1951  where 
one  can  examine  the  Arthur  S.  Dayton  Collection.  Robert  Fergusor 
Munn  is  Librarian. 

This  brief  description  of  each  College  and  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity, including  The  West  Virginia  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  in- 
dicates to  some  extent  the  expansion  trends  in  higher  education.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  is,  along  with  higher  specialization  in  studies, 
a strong  and  well  organized  effort  towards  the  integration  and  unity  oi 
knowledge  at  this  University.  The  expanding  horizons  due  to  the  incre- 
ment of  exploratory  knowledge  will  bring  about  many  additional  cours- 
es not  only  because  of  new  knowledge  in  this  atomic  era  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  many  long-neglected  fields  of  old  knowledge  dealing  with 
the  humanities,  arts  and  religion.  It  is  in  these  latter  categories  that  the 
genius  of  integration  and  unity  are  to  be  found. 

The  University  has  come  a long  way  in  a short  time.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  one  reads  in  Ambler’s  “History  of  Education  In 
West  Virginia”  how  the  educational  program  was  jeopardized  and  mo- 
mentarily retarded  by  factious  dissenters.  There  were  the  political  andS 
ecclesiastical  partisans  clamoring  for  dominance;  there  were  the  men  ol 
high  finance  who  wanted  to  use  the  School  for  some  ulterior  purpose; 
there  was  the  cleavage  of  the  faculty— and  feuding  between  the  Board  * 
of  Governors  and  the  President.  Through  all  the  years  of  growing  up; 
the  University  was  fortunate  in  having  a solid  core,  like  a tap-root,  oil 
educators  whose  integrity  and  loyalty  to  their  vocation  fertilized  its; 
life.  Sectarian  rivalries,  political  preferment  and  material  exploitation: 
were  the  inimical  forces  that  besieged  her  halls  of  learning.  But  the  cul- 
tural health  of  this  School  was  sufficiently  robust  to  survive  and  in- 
creasingly resourceful  to  transcend  the  many  obsolete  provincialisms. 

Today  Dr.  Irvin  Stewart,  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Facultyy 
have  well  invested  their  faith  in  a common  purpose.  Dr.  Stewart’s  lead- 
ership has  brought  the  University  into  a new  era  wherein  its  interior 
life  has  found  a common  focus.  Through  his  ability  as  administrator, 
through  his  technics  of  integration,  he  combines  in  his  leadership  that 
which  makes  for  a maximum  instrument  of  cultural  unity  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  Like  channels  of  irrigation  the  culture  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  flowing  up  to  the  highest  of  West  Virginia’s  hills. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors:  E.  G.  Otey, 
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President;  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Vice  President;  K.  Douglas  Bowers,  Sec- 
tary; Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  C.  Spurr,  Mrs.  Paul  Hammann,  Frank 
[.  Zsoldos,  Raymond  E.  Salvati,  and  Dr.  Irvin  Stewart  as  Chief  Execu- 
:ive  Officer.  Dr.  Stewart  resigned  as  of  June  30,  1958.  At  the  behest  of 
he  Board  of  Governors  he  has  agreed  to  remain  in  office  until  his  suc- 
:essor  is  elected  and  installed,  but  in  no  case  later  than  Sept.  1,  1958. 

University  Activities 

Over  one  hundred  fifty  student  and  faculty  organizations  absorb 
nuch  of  the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  students.  Practically  every  spir- 
tual,  cultural,  social  and  physical  interest  of  the  student  is  organized 
and  each  society  maintains  a stimulating  program.  Of  the  eleven  sports 
football  and  basketball  lead  in  interest  and  box  office  receipts.  Since 
the  early  1920’s  the  Mountaineers  have  achieved  from  time  to  time 
ligh  rank  among  the  nation’s  best.  The  social  life  of  the  students  centers 
. around  the  numerous  fraternities  and  clubs.  The  cultural  life  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  series  of  extra-curricular  lectures,  the  musical  and  dra- 
matic societies.  The  spiritual  culture  can  be  classified  as  an  optional 
axtra-curricular  interest.  The  churches  of  the  various  denominations  are 
dustered  in  and  around  the  campus.  Most  of  these  churches,  like  many 
af  the  University  buildings,  are  new  structures  and  include  units  design- 
ed for  the  spiritual  and  social  welfare  of  the  students.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  churches  is  one  of  exemplary  cooperation. 
Too  frequently  universities  supported  by  the  state  are  indifferent  to 
the  religious  needs  of  the  student.  This  is  not  the  case  at  West  Virginia 
University.  It  is  also  well  to  note  that  the  relation  of  the  churches  to 
zne  another  is  based  on  a desire  for  mutual  understanding.  The  Univer- 
sity and  the  churches  have  one  sustained  common  interest,  namely,  the 
total  welfare  of  the  student.  The  earliest  universities  originating  in  Eu- 
rope were  founded  on  theological  studies.  Most  European  universities 
still  retain  a department  of  theological  study.  In  America,  due  to  the 
tradition  of  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state,  formal  theological 
education  is  confined  to  church  supported  schools.  It  is  problematical 
as  to  whether  the  student  at  a state  university  receives  adequate  train- 
ing on  an  extra-curricular  basis  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  the  respective  churches  provide  an  educational  pro- 
gram. 

The  need  for  correcting  behavior  patterns  of  students  becomes  less 
where  there  is  an  expanding  curriculum,  a diversity  of  social  opportuni- 
ties, and  a sympathetic  guidance  of  the  spiritual  life.  In  the  formative 
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years  strict  discipline  was  maintained  with  respect  to  extra-curricular 
life.  Even  severe  strictures  were  enforced  on  the  faculty  such  as  prohibJ 


iting  them  from  membership  in  secret  societies.  Prohibitions  were  en- , 
forced  with  regards  to  profanity,  drinking,  betting,  the  carrying  of  con- 


cealed  weapons  and  smoking.  Attendance  at  daily  and  Sunday  religious^ 


services  was  compulsory.  There  were  frequent  meetings  of  the  faculty, 
where  most  of  the  agenda  centered  around  investigations  and  trials  ofii 
students  whose  conduct  did  not  conform  to  the  rules.  Along  with  the  ! 
ordinary  infringement  of  the  rules  there  were  cases  of  extraordinary  es- 
capades. 

“The  strict  discipline  of  the  early  seventies  might  well  have  been  reservedd 
for  a few  of  the  thoughtless  students  of  a decade  later  when  discipline  had  becomed 
rather  lax.  In  April  1880  several  students  with  their  girls  on  a trip  to  a point  be- 
yond Reedsville  drove  one  horse  to  death  and  nearly  killed  another.  In  May  18821 
four  sophomores  were  suspended  for  painting  milch  cows  owned  by  Professor  1 
Berkeley  and  Professor  Lyon  resulting  in  the  death  of  Professor  Berkeley’s  cow.” 
(from  “Morgantown  In  The  Making”  by  James  Morton  Callahan,  p.  228) 

“Among  the  numerous  episodes  incident  to  violations  of  the  “Laws  and| 
Regulations”  was  that  of  1871,  in  which  the  later  distinguished  Philander  C.  Knox 
(Secretary  of  State  under  William  Howard  Taft)  refused  to  desist  from  playing, 
billiards  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  campus  at  once.  He  did  so  and  enrolled  in  j 
Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1872.  As  erroneously 


Members  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  on  a bobsled  coasting  down 
Ave.  One  of  a collection  of  61  pictures  taken  by  H.  L.  Grant  in  1902  and  publishec 
in  a bound  volume  by  the  Grafton  Printing  Co.,  Grafton,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Grant  was  £ 
telegrapher  for  the  B 6c  O RR.  He  moved  to  Oakland,  Md.  and  set  up  a studic 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Hinebaugh  Restaurant  Building,  and  became  a profes- 
sional photographer.  He  was  assisted  by  Samuel  Lawton  and  Mrs.  Dolly  Kildow* 
Street.  From  the  Rumsey  Collection  in  the  W.  Va.  Collection  of  W.  Va.  Univer- 
sity. 
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preserved  in  tradition,  he  was  not  one  of  a group  of  ten  students  suspended  in 
September  1871  for  attending  the  play  ‘ East  Lynn”  in  violation  of  orders  from 
President  Martin.  But  he  doubtless  followed  with  interest  the  efforts  of  the  father 
of  one  of  the  suspended  students  to  have  him  re-instated  by  legal  proceedings.” 
(from  “The  History  of  Education  in  West  Virginia”,  Charles  H.  Ambler,  p.  192) 

Secretary  of  State  Knox  was  a native  of  Brownsville,  Pennsyl- 
/ania. 

Each  college  and  university  has  an  unwritten  history  of  pranks  and 
pranksters.  It  is  well  that  some  remain  unwritten  but  there  are  some  ac- 
counts of  ingenius,  harmless  fun  that  would  enrich  and  enliven  the 
memory  of  the  past  if  they  were  recorded. 

The  external  activities  of  classrooms  and  clubs  can  become  deter- 
rents rather  than  developers  of  the  interior  life.  The  life  of  all  following 

I intellectual  pursuits  requires  a time  for  solitude  and  contempla- 
tion. This  is  true  not  only  for  those  who  are  students  of  religion  but  also 
for  students  of  any  subject.  One  must  come  unto  a knowledge  of  him- 
self including  an  experiential  knowledge  of  his  own  mind,  its  own  needs, 
and  ways  to  make  it  more  effective  if  the  knowledge  derived  from 
others  is  to  be  preserved.  The  mind  of  solitary  contemplation  can  be 
likened  to  a stream  that  flows  between  fruitful  banks  where  leaves  do 
not  wither.  The  mind  of  the  extrovert,  who  is  unaware  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  interior  life,  can  be  likened  unto  a stream  that  flows  through 
a conduit  where  no  life  can  become  rooted.  The  fusion  of  the  Aristote- 
lian and  Baconian  theories  of  knowledge  as  presented  in  Cardinal  New- 
man’s “Idea  of  a University”,  when  understood,  can  temper  the  campus 
mind  that  nowadays  is  too  preoccupied  with  distractive  gregariousness. 

The  brief  description  of  the  various  curricular  and  extra-curricu- 
lar components  of  this  University  which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  making 
enormous  progress  in  a unified  culture,  gives  substantial  evidence  that 
| it  is  endowing  this  country  with  men  and  women  that  have  learned  to 
absorb,  organize  and  communicate  the  exploratory  knowledge  of  the 
j modern  world. 

Analysis  of  Student  Body  1956-57 
The  four  largest  attended  colleges  are  in  order:  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  2803;  The  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1132; 
The  Graduate  School,  769;  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, 604.  This  represents  roughly  five  sixths  of  the  enrollment.  On 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  and  the  number  of  courses  offered 
it  would  indicate  that  in  the  College  of  Engineering  there  are  more  en- 
rolled, on  the  average,  in  each  course.  Six  out  of  every  seven  students 
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come  from  one  of  the  fifty  five  counties  of  West  Virginia.  The  foui 
counties  representing  the  largest  enrollment  are:  Monongalia,  1728 
Kanawha,  564;  Harrison,  496;  and  Marion  422.  This  means  that  ovei 
a third  of  the  student  body  comes  from  the  three  contiguous  counties 
Harrison,  Marion,  Monongalia,  through  which  flows  the  Monongahek 
River  from  the  West  Fork  at  Clarksburg  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Al- 
most a thousand  students  come  from  every  state  in  the  Union  including 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Over  half  of  these 
come  from  Pennsylvania.  About  forty  students  are  enrolled  from  sixteer 
foreign  countries  which  was  the  total  student  body  the  first  year  of  the 
University’s  life. 

Dr.  Irvin  Stewart  Makes  a Birthday  Address 

In  February  1956  Dr.  Irvin  Stewart  made  a birthday  address  en- 
titled “Double  Ten”  in  which  there  were  many  significant  interpreta- 
tions pertaining  to  the  character  and  culture  of  West  Virginia’s  Seat  of 
Learning.  I have  received  permission  to  select  portions  that  will  throw- 
additional  light  on  its  history  and  its  history  in  the  making. 

“One  evidence  of  increased  national  recognition  of  the  standing  of  the  Uni 
versity  came  with  the  election  for  the  first  time  of  a member  of  the  University 
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Dr.  Irvin  Stewart,  President 

West  Virginia  University  (1946-58) 

Courtesy  of  David  Jacobs 


taff  to  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Jniversities.” 

“During  the  decade,  there  has  been  a constant  effort  to  increase  the 
ervices  of  the  University  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  West  Virginia  ranks 
elatively  low  in  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  going  to  college.  Working 
vith  the  high  schools,  we  have  tried  to  help  them  solve  their  problems  and  to 
ncrease  among  high  school  students  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
ation. 

“There  has  been  a constant  effort  to  stimulate  students  in  and  outside  of  the 
lassroom.  Incoming  freshmen  are  now  given  a week  of  orientation  to  the  Univer- 
ity. During  that  period  they  take  a series  of  examinations  to  help  us  locate  de- 
iciencies  which  would  be  corrected  and,  in  some  instances,  determine  areas  of 
tdvanced  preparation  which  help  to  guard  against  undue  repetition  of  material  al- 
eady  mastered  by  the  student. 

“An  English  Proficiency  Test  must  be  taken  by  every  student  in  his  junior 
rear.  No  student  is  now  permitted  to  graduate  until  he  has  passed  this  test,  regard- 
ess  of  his  grades  in  his  regular  courses.  In  their  turn,  members  of  the  faculty  have 
ihown  a keen  interest  in  the  appraisal  of  their  efforts  by  students.  A faculty  com- 
nittee  has  devised  an  evaluation  schedule  which  is  administered  at  the  request  of 
in  individual  instructor  or  of  a department.  It  permits  students  to  answer  a pene- 
:rating  set  of  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher  under  conditions 
guaranteeing  that  the  students  replying  cannot  be  identified. 

“The  University  is  working  closely  with  all  of  the  local  churches  to  encourage 
spiritual  development  of  the  students.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  educated  man  is 
developed  spiritually  as  well  as  intellectually.  We  are  fortunate  in  the  calibre  of 
leadership  provided  by  the  various  churches  surrounding  the  campus. 

“The  development  of  student  leadership  is  being  encouraged  in  many  ways. 
One  of  the  most  significant  is  in  the  program  of  MOUNTAINLAIR,  the  student 
activity  center.  Each  spring  about  one  hundred  student  leaders  and  a number  of 
faculty  advisers  spend  three  days  at  Jackson’s  Mill  considering  problems  of  lead- 
ership— how  leadership  is  developed  and  how  it  should  be  exercised. 

“We  are  well  embarked  upon  a program  to  make  the  University  the  out- 
standing depository  for  maunscript  materials  relating  to  this  State. 

“A  newly  established  Arboretum  is  gradually  being  developed  to  include 
specimens  of  most  native  West  Virginia  plants  and  many  others  which  can  be 
grown  in  the  state. 

“The  Agricultural  Extension  Program  has  helped  to  increase  the  farmer’s 
income  and  to  improve  his  way  of  life.  The  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension 
Program  is  continuing  as  a major  factor  in  the  improved  safety  of  West  Virginia 
mines,  in  the  up-grading  of  men  to  become  foremen  and  in  training  them  for 
handling  complicated  mine  machinery. 

“The  most  dramatic  development  during  the  next  ten  years  will  be  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  University’s  services  for  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
people  of  West  Virginia.  The  next  decade  will  see  the  construction  of  the  University 
Teaching  Hospital,  the  offering  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  Medical  Education 
Course  and  the  inauguration  of  full  teaching  programs  in  dentistry  and  nursing. 

“Each  of  these  activities  is  important  in  its  own  right.  Cumulatively,  we  be- 
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lieve  that  they  are  contributing  substantially  to  the  creation  of  a badly  neede 
unity  in  a State  which  has  too  long  been  torn  by  sectionalism. 

“I  foresee  the  development,  within  the  decade,  of  the  Institute  of  Industrie 
Relations,  the  establishment  of  which  has  been  authorized  at  the  University  withii 
the  past  few  weeks.  Bringing  together  the  skills  in  various  parts  of  the  University 
I believe  this  Institute  will  help  to  foster  closer  relations  between  industry  an 
labor  by  helping  each  to  acquire  a better  understanding  of  the  position  of  th 
other,  thus  providing  a more  stable  basis  for  industrial  progress  in  the  State. 

“I  foresee  the  steady  growth  of  public  confidence  in  and  affection  for  you 
University.  That  confidence  will  follow  the  increased  realization  of  what  the  Un 
versity  means  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia.  Out  of  the  increase - 
confidence  and  affection  I see  an  ever  growing  contribution  by  the  University  t 
the  development  of  that  state  unity  and  state  pride  which  West  Virginia  so  badl  J 
needs.” 

Some  Comparative  Observations  Between  Tidewater  and  Trans- 
Allegheny  Concepts  of  Education  and  Way  of  Life 

Harvard,  along  the  New  England  coast,  and  William  and  Mary 
near  the  Virginia  coast,  are  the  two  oldest  institutions  of  higher  learn' 
ing  in  the  United  States.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Appalachians,  knowi 
as  the  Trans-Allegheny,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  West  Virgin 
ia  University  are  examples  of  a different  concept  of  education  from  tha 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  schools.  The  tidewater  schools  more  nearly  con 
form  to  the  curricula  imported  from  Europe.  These  reflect,  in  large  mea 
sure,  European  belief  and  practise  in  traditional  disciplines.  The  Trans 
Allegheny  schools  are  of  a new  order,  which  might  be  termed  Explor 
atory.  The  schools  of  the  Tidewater  have  a negligible  identity  witl: 
their  immediate  natural  environment.  Just  as  negligible  is  their  con 
cern  to  promote  a communal  culture  as  an  extension  of  their  particular 
institutions.  Their  clientele,  especially  the  higher  ranking  universities: 
have  always  been  drawn  from  families  of  special  privelege.  There  arr 
exceptions  in  this  as  in  other  distinctions  between  the  two  types  of  edu 
cation  that  we  are  attempting  to  compare. 

As  one  who  graduated  from  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  east  of  th< 
mountains  it  has  been  my  observation  and  experience,  shared  by  grad 
uates  from  other  eastern  schools,  that  much  of  the  undergraduate  stud 
ies  were  interpreted  by  teacher  and  student  as  belonging  to  a self-creat 
ed  world  of  abstractions.  When  attempting  to  put  this  knowledge  to  us< 
in  some  vocation  a conflict  arose  in  the  mind  between  the  form  and  con 
tent  of  the  knowledge  gained,  and  the  intellectual  equipment  requiret 
of  a particular  vocation.  We  soon  discovered  that  much  was  irrevelan 
and  irreconcilable.  It  is  well  known  that  many  students  graduating  fron 
scholastic  environments  have  been  victimized  by  disillusionment,  am 
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nave  had  serious  difficulties  in  making  useful  adjustment  to  their  voca- 
:ion  and  to  American  society. 

On  the  other  hand  one  observes  in  the  Trans- Allegheny  culture 
:hat  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  most  pronounced  in  schools 
like  West  Virginia  University,  have  a sense  of  creative  identity  with 
:heir  own  landscape  and  the  various  communal  cultures  that  are  deriv- 
ng  structure  from  the  landscape.  The  absence  of  class  distinction  gives 
greater  stimuli  to  the  integration  of  the  student  body.  One  also  notes 
that  here  one  is  aware  of  a very  effective  and  happy  immediacy  be- 
tween theoretical  and  applied  studies.  Exploratory  education  here  is 
lot  confined  to  books  and  laboratories  but  extends  itself  in  terms  of  a 
lealthy  provincialism  into  all  phases  of  life  within  the  landscape  where- 
n the  institution  functions.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discover  in  Bos- 
;on,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  sustained  and  useful 
elationship  between  faculty  and  community  as  one  observes  between 
Vest  Virginia  University  and  the  community  of  Morgantown.  Here  the 
:ampus  and  community  are  mutually  employed  in  behalf  of  cultural 
mity.  At  Jackson’s  Mill  people  from  every  county,  and  cultural  organ- 
zations  of  every  category,  including  the  churches,  hold  conferences 
vhere  a wide  range  of  useful  knowledge  is  shared,  and  where  friend- 
;hips  are  formed  that  increase  understanding  and  appreciation  for  those 
/alues  of  life  all  American  people  believe  to  be  sacred. 

The  schools  along  the  coast  have,  in  many  instances,  drifted  off  of 
their  original  foundations,  and  they  are  constantly  in  flux  with  regard 
:o  curricula.  West  Virginia  University  continues  to  grow  up  normally 
rom  its  original  foundation,  and  is  enjoying  greater  self-confidence 
vhich  is  derived  from  the  success  of  a large  percentage  of  its  twenty- 
:hree  thousand  alumni. 

The  homogeneity  of  Trans- Alleghany  culture  is  reflected  in  its 
Drigins.  Popular  education,  political  franchise  equally  applied  to  the 
propertied  and  unpropertied,  social  equality,  a minimum  of  racial  and 
ethnic  discrimination— these  qualities  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  origins 
>f  Tidewater  Virginia  which  last  year  celebrated  its  350th.  Anniversary 
T the  founding  of  Jamestown  (1607). 

At  the  commemorative  dinner  opening  the  celebration  the  Rt. 
Flonorable  Viscount  Hailsham,  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Macmillan 
Government  spoke  for  the  British  delegates.  In  his  address,  as  reported 
n The  Baltimore  Sun,  he  said:  “Medieval  England,  almost  alone  among 
,ier  contemporaries,  preferred  to  develop  an  indigenous  Christian  sys- 
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tern  based  on  precedent  and  the  moral  teachings  of  the  church.  It  i 
your  system  as  well  as  ours.”  In  another  place  he  said:  “To  what  cai 
be  attributed  this  amazing  success  (referring  to  the  Virginia  colony) 
Was  it  that  they  were  less  endowed  with  original  sin  than  their  brother 
on  the  European  continent?  Or  was  it,  as  I believe,  because  they  cam* 
to  a society  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  equal  in  dig 
nity  and  enjoying  under  Englishmen,  or  men  of  British  descent,  the  pur  1 
suit  of  liberty  under  the  law?” 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Does  the  history  of  Tidewater  Virginia 
confirm  the  interpretation  of  the  British  Minister  of  Education?  At  the 
same  time  the  above  address  was  delivered  TIME  reported  the  follow 
ing: 

Virginia 

Segregated  Anniversary 

“Hospitality  was  the  word  for  old  Virginia,  and  in  honor  of  this  year’s  cele 
bration  of  the  350th.  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  the  Old  Domin 
ion  decided  to  put  out  the  welcome  mat  for  Old  Virginians  living  outside  the  state  > 
Down  the  list  of  distinguished  ex-Virginians  went  the  official  hosts;  out  to  som» 
600  notables  went  engraved  invitations  to  a reception  May  17th.  arranged  by  th« 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Then  the  hospitality  suddenly  turned  cold.  Amonj 
the  first  to  accept  was  Dr.  Clilan  B.  Powell,  a New  York  physician  and  publishe 
(Amsterdam  News),  bora  and  raised  in  Newport  News  and  only  recently  returne< 
from  the  independence  ceremonies  in  Ghana  (Time,  March  18,  1957)  where  he! 
was  entertained  by,  among  others,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  In  rechecking  the  list  j 
chamber  official  discovered  that  Dr.  Powell  is  a negro.  The  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  wired  a withdrawal  of  the  invitation,  and  Dr.  Powell,  who  at  first  insistecj 
that  he  would  attend,  finally  bowed  out.” 

“In  conclusion  the  report  reads:  Wrote  Editor  Virginius  Dabney  of  the  seg 
regationist  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  ‘If  any  of  these  invited  colored  citizens  come! 
to  the  dinner,  and  admission  is  refused,  Virginia  and  Virginia  hospitality  will  get  i 
black  eye  from  which  they  may  never  recover.’  With  all  this  said  and  done,  the  I 
Chamber  of  Commerce  mended  its  anniversary  manners,  announced  that  any  in 
vited  Negro  who  showed  up  at  the  reception  would  be  courteously  seated’.” 

John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  can  restore  a physical  replica  of  its  planta- 
tion culture.  It  is  valuable  to  visit  Williamsburg  and  view  the  restored] 
houses  of  the  Tidewater  people.  Absent  from  the  scenes  of  restoration 
are  many  features  of  Old  Virginia’s  history  that  are  relics  of  feudalism. 
One  is  not  reminded  of  negro  slaves  sweating  it  out  in  the  field,  and  one 
finds  no  portraiture  of  those  events  that  brought  about  secession  and 
the  Civil  War.  Neither  can  the  contemporary,  nostalgic  and  recalcitrant . 
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Virginians  dramatize  “Common  Glory”  as  the  American  way  of  life  as 
it  has  come  to  be. 

Would  that  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  benefactions  include  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  whose  natural  resources  were  almost  destroyed  and 
whose  people  were  exploited  by  the  absentee  robber  barons  from  which 
wealth  his  patrimony  proceeds.  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  wants  to  conserve 
the  American  Way  of  Life  as  it  has  come  to  be,  there  is  no  spring  of  ori- 
gin, nor  amount  of  witness  more  dramatic  than  the  history  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Hills  in  the  Trans-Allegheny.  For  it  is  from  the  people  west  side 
of  the  mountains  that  American  culture,  as  we  now  know  it,  took  its  rise. 
It  is  institutions  like  West  Virginia  University  that  are  ministering  di- 
rectly unto  a people  wherein  a new  and  truly  democratic  cultural  unity 
is  aborning. 

Name  and  Date  of  Buildings  in  the  Order  of 
Their  Erection 

1—  Martin  Hall,  1870. 

2 —  Woodbum  Hall,  1876. 

3 —  Science  Hall,  1893. 

4 —  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1899. 

5 —  Armory,  1902. 

6 —  Administration  Building  (formerly  the  Library),  1902. 

7 —  President’s  Home,  1905. 

8 —  Heating  Plant,  1905. 

9 —  Placement  Office,  1914. 

10 —  Horticultural  Greenhouse,  1915. 

11 —  Medical  Building,  1916. 

12—  Oglebay  Hall,  1918. 

13 —  Women’s  Hall  (wings  added  in  1935),  1919. 

14 —  Plant  Pathology  Greenhouse,  1920. 

15 —  Law  Building,  1923. 

16 —  Speech  Annex  (was  the  University  cafeteria  until  1947,  now  houses 
scenic  shops  of  the  Department  of  Speech  and  shops  of  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds),  1924. 

17 —  Mountaineer  Field,  1925. 

18 —  Hall  of  Chemistry,  1926. 

19—  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall,  1928. 

20—  Field  House,  1929. 

21 —  University  Library,  1931. 

22—  Deahl  Hall,  1933. 

23—  Men’s  Hall,  1935. 

24 —  Oglebay  Hall  annexes,  1933  and  1937. 

25 —  Reynolds  Hall  (formerly  “Commencement  Hall”,  completed  in  1893), 

1940. 

26 —  Mineral  Industries  Building,  1942. 

27 —  University  Health  Center,  1942. 
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28—  Terrace  Hall,  1942. 

29 —  Home  Management  House,  1942. 

30 —  Forestry  Building,  1946. 

31 —  Stoker  Laboratory,  1946. 

32 —  Cafeteria,  1947. 

33 —  -Mountainlair,  1948. 

34 —  -Armstrong  Hall,  1950. 

35—  Brooks  Hall,  1951. 

36 —  Physics  Building,  1952. 

37 —  Music  Building,  1954. 

38 —  Medical  Center,  Mechanical  Plant,  1956. 

39 —  New  Women’s  Dormitory,  1956. 

40 —  Temporary  Engineering  Buildings,  Numbers  One  and  Two,  1957. 

41 —  Basic  Sciences  Building,  1957. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  are  being  planned:  Medical  Cente 
Hospital,  Book  Store  Building,  addition  to  the  Men’s  Dormitory,  Agricultura 
Building,  Engineering  Building. 


S.  M.  WHITESIDE  AND  COMPANY 

MORGANTOWN'S  FINEST  STORE 

356  High  Street  Founded  in  1906 


MOORE 

AND 

PARRIOTT 

CORNER  HIGH  AND  PLEASANT  SINCE  1947 

Drugs  . . . Light  Lunches  and 
Refreshments  . . . Novelties 

On  site  of  original  Lot  40.  First  owned  by 
Michael  Kern  and  Thomas  McKinley. 

Dr.  Charles  McLane  established  a drug  store  here. 
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The  Emperor’s  Kinsman 

By 

Dennis  Rasche 

1 

(Based  on  a story,  “Dr.  Alsoupe  The  Hermit  and  Man  of  Mystery” 
by  Bert  H.  Hildebrand.  Used  with  his  permission.) 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone— not  even  in  Paradise,  an  Ital- 
ian proverb  adds.  Few  can  endure  solitude  for  long  at  a time.  In  prisons 
i unruly  inmates  dread  solitary  confinement  more  than  any  other  punish- 
ment. Apart  from  religious  contemplatives  those  who  seek  solitude  are 
more  often  misfits,  self-imagined  victims  of  a disordered  society— those 
who  cannot  accept  the  prevailing  social  patterns,  who  are  allergic  to 
regimentation  and  are  bent  on  escaping  from  “the  maddening  crowd’s 
ignoble  strife.” 

Such  a person  was  Hezikiah  Napolean  Bonaparte  Alsoupe,  the 
Hermit  of  Uffington,  Monongalia  County,  West  Virginia.  He  lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River  near  Morgantown.  His  habitation 
was  the  crudest  imaginable. 

Some  years  prior  to  his  becoming  a permanent  resident  Alsoupe 
had  visited  the  small  village  of  Uffington.  Those  who  met  him  had  been 
favorably  impressed  by  his  intelligence,  balance,  his  evident  refinement. 
He  was  young,  handsome,  well-groomed— a medical  student  nearing  the 
end  of  his  education.  He  drove  in  a fancy  rig  to  which  was  hitched  a 
span  of  jet  black  horses  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  West  Virginia. 
A brilliant  career  was  predicted  for  him. 

He  was  of  French  extraction,  and  it  became  known  he  was  distant- 
ly related  to  the  family  of  the  Emperor  Napolean.  It  was  not  unlikely; 
i the  Bonapartes  had  numerous  family  connections  in  their  native  Corsica 
and  in  nearby  populous  Italy. 

When  he  returned  to  Uffington  shortly  after  1850  his  character 
had  undergone  a complete  change.  The  contrast  was  startling.  Now  he 
i was  slovenly,  unkempt,  apparently  content  to  waste  his  hard  won  edu- 
cation, his  talents  and  youth,  to  live  out  his  life  in  squalor.  Poverty, 
i some  say,  is  a blessing.  If  so  it  is  one  most  men  heartily  loathe.  But  per- 
haps it  brought  Napolean  Alsoupe  contentment  of  sorts. 

With  his  own  hands  he  built  a rude  hut  on  the  river  bank  one  wall 
of  which  was  a giant  rock.  Stones  and  clay  from  the  river  were  his  build- 
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ing  materials.  The  primitive  dwelling  overlooked  a seven  acre  island  in 
the  river  separated  from  the  bank  by  a hundred  foot  wide  channel.  Al- 
soupe  claimed  this  island  as  his  property.  None  contested  his  claim— for 
a while.  On  the  island  the  soil  was  rich.  The  hermit  grew  corn,  veget- 
ables and  herbs.  He  hunted,  fished  and  roamed  fields  and  woods  in 
search  of  medicinal  herbs.  In  this  way  he  scratched  cut  a meagre  living. 

Neighbors  were  not  sure  that  he  had  ever  qualified  as  a physician. 
But  his  knowledge  of  human  ills  and  their  cure  was  impressive.  A few 
sought  his  professional  services,  and  seme  are  reported  to  have  been 
benefited  by  them.  All  addressed  him  as  Doctor  Alsoupe. 

For  a while  speculation  was  rife  as  to  what  tragic  event  had  affect- 
ed so  profound  a change  in  Alsoupe’s  character.  Had  he  committed 
some  crime?  Had  there  been  some  error  of  tragic  consequence  during 
his  early  medical  career— if  he  ever  had  one?  Was  he  fleeing  the  chas- 
tising rod  of  the  law  or  shunning  the  accusing  gaze  of  men?  Because  of 
the  political  upheaval  in  France  at  this  time  did  he  choose  this  place 
of  asylum  in  order  not  to  be  involved  because  of  his  relationship  with 
the  Emperor’s  family?  Or  had  there  been  a bitter  disappointment  in 
love? 

Kindly  neighbors  gave  him  help;  some  gained  his  confidence.  But 
none  could  draw  him  out  as  to  his  past.  To  all  who  tried  he  had  one  un- 
varying reply:  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!”  Mystic  language;  nobody 
knew  what  he  meant.  His  mental  processes  did  not  follow  any  pathway 
known  to  his  neighbors.  They  gave  up  trying  to  fathom  the  mystery. 
On  other  subjects  he  would  chatter  volubly  and  was  often  overheard 
talking  to  himself.  One  obsession  in  particular  possessed  him;  he  cher- 
ished a violent  hatred  of  the  medical  practitioners,  often  bursting  into 
venomous  invective,  voicing  bitter  sneers,  invariably  speaking  of  all  as 
quacks. 

People  of  the  neighborhood  began  to  look  upon  the  recluse  as  a 
far-gone  mental  case;  he  was  definitely  tetched.  He  seemed  harmless, 
and  so  was  tolerated.  Sometimes  he  was  the  butt  of  jokesters.  A favor- 
ite prank  was  to  hoax  strangers  with  tall  tales  of  Alsoupe’s  relationship 
to  the  great  Napolean.  They  would  be  incited  to  go  and  see  the  sword 
of  the  Emperor  which,  they  alleged,  the  hermit  possessed.  And  some  fell 
for  the  hoax  hoping  to  see  so  noteworthy  a relic— the  sword  of  Marengo 
and  Austerlitz.  Alsoupe  would  drive  them  away,  hurling  curses  and 
stones. 

As  he  advanced  in  age  he  became  feeble  in  body  and  was  unable 
to  support  himself  without  assistance.  Dr.  Alsoupe  was  too  proud  to 
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ike  alms  so  the  County  made  arrangements  with  the  village  merchant 
) let  him  have  the  amount  in  groceries  and  make  believe  that  his 
ients  were  unable  to  pay  him  in  cash,  and  were  paying  through  the 
erchant  by  delivering  tanbark,  crossties,  and  pit  posts. 

Then  came  conflict.  During  a time  of  low  water  a neighbor  by  the 

Iime  of  Phillip  Shuttleworth*  began  pasturing  his  cow  on  the  island 
id  damaged  the  Doctor’s  crops.  His  rights  were  being  invaded  — his 
/elihood  threatened.  In  his  disordered  imagination  principles  of  world- 
baking  import  seemed  at  stake.  He  would  repel  the  invader  who  came 
Ice  an  Attila  or  Ghengis  Khan  to  lay  waste  and  destroy.  All  things  are 
illative;  to  the  hermit  the  destruction  of  his  tiny  truck  patch  seemed  no 
Iss  monstrous  than  would  be  the  spoliation  of  some  fair  province  to 
Eli  emperor. 

In  the  ensuing  altercation  the  Doctor-Hermit  threatened  to  shoot 
huttleworth  if  the  offense  was  repeated.  The  trespasser,  believing  as 
cjd  everybody,  that  the  old  man  was  harmless,  disregarded  him.  Now 
Hsoupe  was  roused  to  a dangerous  fury.  The  invader  was  despoiling  his 
tymeland.  His  fevered  brain  conjured  up  epic  scenes  enacted  by  phan- 
Ijms.  Island  and  river  dissolved  into  another  island  and  river.  The  pres- 
et faded  into  another  time.  Great  armies  were  locked  in  deadly  strife, 
fe  fancied  himself  wearing  a simple  grey  coat  and  three  cornered  hat, 
Id  mounted  on  a white  horse.  Exposed  to  shot  and  shell  he  rode  along 
Eivast  front  of  armed  men.  He  seemed  to  hear  deafening  shouts  from 
DDusands  of  throats— “Vive  l’Empereur!” 

Then  Wagram— victory!  Other  fantastic  scenes  swam  before  his  in- 
Fimed  vision.  Those  other  rivers— at  Lodi  and  Areola  he  had  led  battle- 
Irious  hosts  across  them  through  storms  of  iron  sleet!  It  was  at  a time 
Uien  in  this  country  portentous  events  were  in  progress.  Two  sections 
Hthe  country  were  at  each  others  throats.  His  great  issues  were  on  that 
s|iall  island.  The  invader  of  his  rights  was  there.  “Shuttleworth  again 

I'k  his  cow  over  to  the  island,  and  let  her  browse  till  nearly  dark.  In 
meantime  the  Doctor  had  loaded  his  squirrel  rifle  and  hid  back  of 
arge  red  oak  tree.  When  Shuttleworth  emerged  from  the  river,  Al- 
pe  let  him  have  it.  Although  mortally  wounded  he  was  able  to  run 
>ut  two  hundred  yards  yelling  for  help.  Old  Mrs.  John  C.  Price  Sr. 

*“The  Shuttleworths  came  to  Monongalia  County  in  1777.  Phillip  and 
|i;hua,  two  descendants  of  tne  pioneer,  came  to  Lyon  (District),  the  former  in 
lp6,  the  latter  in  1860.  They  were  first  cousins  and  married  sisters.”  (from  His- 
lly  of  Preston  Co.  W.  Va.”  p.  392  Vol.  1 by  Oren  Morton.) 
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Hezekiah  Napolean  Bonaparte  Allsupe,  The  Uffington  Hermit.  Harold  Duar 
Metzler  made  this  sketch  for  the  Morgantown  Post,  published  May  20,  1954.  T1 
sketch  was  made  from  an  age-old  magazine  clipping  owned  by  Max  Mathers. 


heard  him  screaming,  and  he  was  using  her  name  in  calling  for  help.  Sh 
ran  to  his  side,  accompanied  by  her  small  son  John  C.  Price  Jr.  Ml 
Price  told  me  in  later  years  that  it  was  a scene  he  could  never  forgei 
When  they  got  to  him  he  was  lying  down  with  blood  squirting  out  < 
the  wound.  Mrs.  Price  sat  down,  and  lifted  his  head  onto  her  la  [ 
and  at  that  moment  he  closed  his  eyes  and  gave  his  last  gas  . 
Dr.  Alsoupe  did  not  try  to  run  away;  instead,  he  gave  himself  up  1 
the  proper  authorities.”  (quotation  from  “Doctor  Alsoupe,  The  Herm 
and  Man  of  Mystery”  by  Bert  B.  Hildebrand) 

The  following  records  were  taken  from  Law  Order  Book  No.  2 < 
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he  Circuit  Court  of  Monongalia  County  pp  27,  31,  32,  39: 

November  Term,  1863 

Monongalia  County  Court 

State  versus  Hezikiah  B.  Allsup 

Upon  an  indictment  of  felony  original  verdict  set  aside.  County  to  provide 
prisoner  clothing  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars. 

February  Court,  1864 

Monongalia  County  Court 

State  versus  Hezikiah  B.  Allsup 

Allsup  plead  “not  guilty.” 

Emrod  Tennant,  Daniel  D.  Michael,  James  W.  Smith,  David  Henderson, 
ames  C.  Snider,  Abraham  Shriver,  Isaac  C.  Wise,  Jacob  Barickman,  William 
|3erry,  Alpheus  Morris,  William  P.  Cole  and  Jesse  Bayles,  Jurymen. 

John  M.  Brand,  sheriff  and  custodian  of  Jury;  E.  W.  Brand,  deputy. 

Saturday,  February  13,  1864 

Verdict: 

“We  the  Jury  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  but 
fcuilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  for  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  by 
Confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  twelve  years.” 

The  verdict  was  confirmed  by  Judge  John  A.  Dille 

Eight  years  of  good  behavior  brought  him  pardon  and  release  by 
he  Governor.  The  Doctor  returned  to  Uffington  and  his  island.  Other 
fears  passed.  He  became  more  infirm.  The  county  authorities  had  him 
)laced  in  the  county  home— then  called  the  poor  house.  But  here  were 
ules  and  regulations  that  the  hermit  could  not  abide.  He  escaped. 
Afhen  he  returned  he  learned  that  a dam  was  being  built  that  would 
nundate  his  island,  and  a new  road  was  being  built  across  the  site  of  his 
novel.  As  the  Doctor  sought  legal  recourse  against  what  he  believed  an 
njustice  two  strangers  appeared  in  the  neighbornood.  He  supposed  they 
vere  officers  bent  on  returning  him  to  the  county  home.  He  took  to  the 
' voods.  Later  he  was  found  desperately  ill  in  an  abandoned  log  cabin.  A 
lounded  man  can  be  at  home  anywhere  he  feels  safe.  He  was  again 
:aken  to  the  county  home.  Upon  regaining  his  strength  he  escaped  the 
i second  time.  A few  weeks  later  he  was  located  in  an  old  delapidated 
mill  not  far  from  his  island.  He  was  ill  and  in  a starving  condition.  He 
vas  now  legally  committed  to  an  asylum.  It  was  there,  a few  years  later, 
I that  he  went  to  his  grave  after  a siege  of  pneumonia. 

“Most  of  the  people  that  knew  Dr.  Alscupe  have  passed  on.  There 
are  a few  of  the  third  generation  of  Price’s  still  living  in  and  around 
Morgantown.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Price,  State  Geologist,  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
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versity,  is  a son  of  John  C.  Price  Jr.  the  little  boy  spoken  of  earlier  i 
the  story,  as  having  seen  Phil  Shuttleworth  die  with  his  head  on  h 
mother’s  lap.”  (Quotation  from  Hildebrand) 

Dr.  Hezikiah  Napolean  Bonaparte  Alsoupe  spent  the  best  years  < 
his  life  as  a hermit  in  a hovel  by  the  Monongahela  River,  and  his  latt€ 
days  atoning  for  the  murder  of  a neighbor.  Now  at  last  he  was  we 
lodged  as  an  emperor.  For  under  the  sod  who’s  a prince—who’s  a pai 
per?  


HUGH  G.  RUNNER  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

MONONGAHELA  BLDG.  - PHONE  4442 


DAVIDSON  FUNERAL  HOME 

Phone  9494 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

JAMES  DAVIDSON,  Director 

PEERLESS  LAUNDRY 


221  East  Brockway  Phone  4441  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Founded  in  1923  by  Edward  C.  Andrews 
“SINCERITY  IN  THE  ART  OF  LAUNDERING ” 


MORGANTOWN  FLORISTS 

ESTABLISHED  1916  — GEORGE  BATLAS,  Prop. 

235  SPRUCE  STREET,  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

"Say  It  With  Flowers"  Phone  8418 


SIMONS  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA.  PHONE  2-3348 

Established  in  1913 

GENERAL  BONDS  AND  INSURANCE 

FRED  S.  (JACK)  SIMONS,  Proprietor 
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A Tribute  To  Father  Flynn 

By 

Dr  Floyd  B.  Cox  Sr. 

It  was  a beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  January  26,  1954.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  but  the  air  was  cool  and  brisk.  The  main  ball  room  at 
the  Elks  Club  No.  411  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  friends  and  well  wishers  of  Peter  Flynn.  Protestants,  Cath- 
olics and  Jews  were  in  attendance.  In  fact  all  the  ministers  of  the  city 
came  to  pay  their  respects.  Father  Flynn,  Guest  of  Honor,  at  two  ban- 
quets that  very  same  day  was  celebrating  his  Golden  Jubilee  as  a Priest 
of  St.  Theresa  Church.  That  same  morning  he  had  received  from  Pope 
Pius  the  XII  the  following  special  message,  quote;  “On  this  glorious  oc- 
casion of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  your  ordination  to  the  sacred  priesthood 
cur  most  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XII,  imparts  to  you  his  special  apos- 
tolic benediction.  It  is  the  expressed  wish  of  his  Holiness  that  this  bless- 
ing be  shared  by  all  members  of  your  parish,  by  the  reverend  clergy  and 


The  Reverend  Peter  Flynn,  Pas- 
tor of  St.  Theresa’s  Church  of  Mor 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  from  1913  to  1955. 
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religious  associated  with  you  and  by  the  relatives  and  friends,  who  join 
with  you  in  observing  this  happy  anniversary”. 

Why  did  the  whole  community  turn  out  to  honor  him?  It  was  be- 
cause of  his  love  for  all  mankind  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. Although  he  was  born  across  the  sea  in  Westmeath,  Ireland  of 
humble  farm  parents,  he  developed  a love  for  America  and  its  institu- 
tions, as  great  as  any  native  son.  He  believed  in  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can Democracy.  He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Morgantown  Rotary 
Club  and  never  missed  a meeting  unless  illness  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending. He  loved  his  friends  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  How 
well  do  I remember  the  many  times  he  called  on  my  Methodist  father 
at  the  hospital  during  his  last  illness.  In  fact  he  called  on  all  his  friends 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  those  of  no  religious  convictions  what- 
ever, whenever  he  visited  the  local  hospitals. 

During  the  great  depression  he  stopped  at  the  various  work  proj- 
ects to  inquire  how  the  men  and  their  families  were  getting  along.  One 
ditch  digger,  a non-Catholic,  told  me  very  few  men  ever  recognized  him 
in  the  ditch  but  Father  Flynn  always  stopped,  leaned  over,  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  inquired  about  his  family. 

Father  Flynn  studied  for  the  Priesthood  at  All  Hallows  and  St. 
Peters  College  in  Ireland.  He  was  ordained  a priest  on  June  19,  1904 
at  Maynooth,  Ireland.  The  following  October  he  came  to  America,  was 
assigned  to  the  Diocesan  Cathedral  at  Wheeling;  he  was  shortly  trans- 
ferred to  DeSales  Heights  Academy  in  Parkersburg  where  he  served 
for  seven  years. 

In  1912  he  was  sent  to  his  first  pastorate  in  Mannington,  West 
Virginia.  After  fifteen  months  there  he  was  assigned  to  Morgantown, 
arriving  on  St.  Valentines  Day. 

At  that  time  there  was  a little  frame  church,  St.  Frances  DeSales, 
on  McLane  Avenue.  One  of  my  first  recollections  of  Father  Flynn  was 
at  the  marriage  of  one  of  my  classmates.  I took  the  bride  and  groom  to 
the  church  in  my  father’s  E.  M.  F.  car,  one  of  the  early  cars  in  Morgan- 
town, and  then  I took  them  to  the  railroad  station  for  their  honeymoon 
trip.  I remember  him  as  a fine  looking,  black  haired  man  with  a full 
rich  voice  that  completely  filled  the  building  with  its  resonant  tones.  At 
the  time  of  Father  Flynn’s  arrival  in  Morgantown  there  were  only  a 
few  German  Catholics  who  had  come  here  with  the  glass  factories.  Prior 
to  that  time  in  May  1876  Rev.  Father  Lambert  from  Fairmont  had  cel- 
ebrated Mass  for  20-30  Catholics  in  D.  H.  Chadwick’s  home.  From  a 
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nission  held  in  1894  the  group  had  formed  a church  which  was  form- 
Hy  organized  in  1898.  But  it  was  through  Father  Flynn’s  efforts  that 
he  church  began  to  grow.  In  1915  he  persuaded  the  Ursuline  order  of 
*uns,  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  send  four  Sisters  here  and  open  a 
✓atholic  School  in  a private  home.  The  little  frame  structure  in  Seneca 
/as  abandoned  in  1924  in  favor  of  St.  Frances  School  Auditorium  over 
he  classrooms  of  the  new  school  on  Beechurst  Avenue.  From  this  small 
eginning  churches  were  built  at  Star  City  and  Scotts  Run,  and  in  1934 
le  present  St.  Theresa’s  Church  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Father 
lynn. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  his  life  however  was  the  construc- 
on  and  dedication  of  the  new  St.  Francis  High  School,  a $700,000.00 
lodern  high  school  plant  located  on  a beautiful  site  near  the  new  West 
’irginia  University  Campus  in  1955.  A fine  athletic  field  named  in  his 
onor,  Father  Flynn  Field”,  will  memorialize  his  name  forever. 

I had  the  high  privilege  of  speaking  at  the  ground  breaking  cere- 
lony  along  with  the  Honorable  Walter  Hart,  Father  Flynn,  City  Man- 
?er  Elmer  Prince  and  others. 

Father  Flynn  recognized  the  worth  of  every  individual  regardless 
f his  religion  or  station  in  life.  He  contributed  generously  to  every 
orthy  community  project.  He  opposed  every  movement  that  tended 
► divide  citizens  of  the  community  into  divergent  groups. 

He  loved  to  have  his  friends  drop  in  for  an  evening  chat  and  he 
as  a host  par  excellence.  He  had  a cheery  smile,  a handshake  and  a 
nd  word  for  everyone,  and  it  was  a common  sight  to  see  him  walking 
ith  his  cane  in  hand  as  he  made  the  rounds  to  visit  his  many  friends 
id  to  attend  Rotary  Club  every  Thursday.  During  his  last  illness,  the 
otarions  made  records  of  the  club  singing  which  they  sent  to  the  hos- 
tal  for  his  enjoyment.  Naturally  he  was  greatly  appreciative  of  this 
iendly  gesture.  He  believed  in  the  Rotary  Slogan  “He  profits  most 
ho  serves  best”.  His  was  truly  a life  of  service  to  all  mankind  both  in 
id  out  of  the  church. 


Established  1926 


AUTO  PARTS  COMPANY 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

SHIRLEY  FLEMMING,  Proprietor 
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JULES  KAY 

304  High  Street 

MORGANTOWN'S  LEADING  JEWELER 

‘Where  loveliness  costs  so  little  and  lasts  so  Ion? 


GUTTA'S  GARDEN  CENTER 

PHONE  MORGANTOWN  2-4642 

This  growing  market  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  located  on  Route  73  near  its  intersectior 
with  Route  119  at  Easton.  John  Gutta  has  the  reputation  of  offering  the  best  products  o 
fruits  and  flowers  in  this  area. 


DEANE'S  JEWELRY 

161  Walnut  Street,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Phone:  4223,  Day;  2-3132,  Nigh 

CREDIT  AT  CASH  PRICES 

Established  in  1917  by  I.  Buckner 


Present  Owner,  Harold  W.  Dean< 


“CONVEYORS  OF  FINE  FURNITURE” 

O.  J.  WHITE  TRANSFER  AND  STORAGE 


965  University  Avenue 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Phones  3211-3080 


McCLAIN  SAND  COMPANY 

POINT  MARION,  PENNSYLVANIA 
MORGANTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


BECKMAN  BROTHERS 

DEALERS  IN  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Founded  by  Lee  and  Wade  Beckman  in  1940 
SABRATON  — MORGANTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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The  Four  Isabellas 

By 

Joseph  Moreland 

(This  story  was  published  in  a book  entitled  “Morgantown  Centennial  With 
Addresses  and  Papers  1785-1885”.  It  is  being  again  made  available  to  the  American 
public  with  editorial  emendations.  The  book  was  edited  by  R.  E.  Fast  and  published 
by  the  New  Dominion  Print  in  1902.) 

The  first  Isabella  we  would  like  to  present  was  Isabella  Stockton 
the  first  wife  of  Colonel  William  McCleery  (McCleary). 

She  was  of  the  county  of  Berkeley  and  connected  with  her  history 
is  the  following  bit  of  romance: 

When  Isabella  Stockton  was  but  a child  she  was  taken  by  the  In- 
dians and  carried  into  captivity.  She  was  kept  by  them  for  a time  and 
was  then  ransomed  by  a wealthy  French  Canadian  and  was  educated 
in  Canada  at  a Catholic  school.  Here  she  matured  into  a beautiful  and 
accomplished  young  lady.  Her  charms  won  the  affections  of  her  bene- 
; factor  who,  it  seems,  was  young  and  handsome,  as  well  as  rich.  She  re- 
j ciprocated  his  love  and  plighted  her  troth  before  returning  to  her  home 
in  Virginia  where  she  hoped  to  gain  the  consent  of  her  parents  to  their 
marriage.  In  Berkeley  County  a Virginia  beau  became  distractedly  in 
love  with  her,  but  she  was  true  to  her  first  love  and  rejected  his  suit. 
She  failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  her  parents  to  her  marriage  with  the 
French  Canadian  because  of  the  hatred  of  Virginians  at  that  time 
against  the  French. 

But  wed  her  French  lover,  she  would.  He  came  and,  taking  her 
from  her  fair  Virginia  home  by  stealth,  they  commenced  their  journey 
, through  the  wilderness  with  buoyant  hopes  and  romantic  anticipations 
' of  marriage  and  conjugal  happiness  amid  the  scenes  of  their  youthful 
i courtship. 

But  true  love  seldom  runs  smooth.  The  blood  of  her  relatives  boil- 
ed over  at  the  idea  of  her  alliance  with  a French  Canadian,  and  her  Vir- 
ginia lover  was  ready  to  pursue  his  hated  rival.  The  command  of  her 
father  was  to  bring  back  his  daughter  dead  or  alive. 

The  elopers  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
where  they  went  into  camp,  expecting  to  spend  the  night  and  resume 
their  journey  next  day,  when  their  pursurers  came  upon  them.  The  in- 
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separable  lovers  were  confronted  by  the  rejected  Virginia  beau.  This 
was  the  opportunity  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  In  the  presence  of  the  de- 
voted Isabella  he  leveled  his  gun  and  shot  her  French  lover  to  death. 

Isabella  Stockton  returned  in  sorrow  to  her  home  in  Virginia 
where,  after  a period  of  mourning,  she  was  wooed  and  won  by  Colonel 
William  McCleary  and  brought  to  Morgantown.  Here  she  lived,  until 
the  day  of  her  death,  in  the  house  in  which  the  writer  now  lives. 

Colonel  McCleary  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Morgantown.  He 
was  associated  with  Michael  Kern  in  1795  in  making  improvements  of 
the  first  road  from  the  tidewater.  He  built  and  occupied  the  house  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  High  and  Pleasant  streets  afterwards  owned 
and  occupied  by  his  nephew  Matthew  Gay.  He  was  a revenue  collector 
during  the  administration  of  General  Washington  and  was  also  deputy 
district  attorney  general  in  Virginia.  He  was  undoubtedly  a collector  of 
revenue  for  the  government,  and  located  in  Morgantown  at  the  date  of 
the  difficulty  in  Western  Pennsylvania  known  as  the  Whiskey  Insur- 
rection. (Editor’s  note:  Callahan  states  that  McCleary  with  his  wife  Is- 
abella settled  in  Morgantown  between  1783  and  1785.)  It  is  a matter 
of  history  that  this  disturbance  spread  into  the  border  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia and  that  the  disaffection  extended  into  Monongalia  County.  On 
the  night  of  August  9th,  1794  it  is  related  that  about  thirty  men  black- 
ed themselves  and  in  disguise  came  to  Morgantown,  surrounded  the 
house  of  the  revenue  collector,  and  with  riotous  demonstrations  threat- 
ened his  life  and  property.  McCleary  escaped  by  flight,  and  by  adver- 
tising that  he  had  resigned,  the  mob  was  induced  to  retire  peaceably.  At 
another  time  the  insurrectionists  assembled  in  the  town  to  promulgate 
their  ideas,  and  the  citizens  arose  and  drove  them  cut  of  the  town. 

Tradition  says  that  on  one  occasion  there  was  a meeting  of  the 
Whiskey  Insurrectionists  in  the  southern  borders  of  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania.  There  a liberty  pole  and  flag  were  raised  and  Col.  Mc- 
Cleary, being  present,  spoke  plainly  to  them  as  was  his  style.  The  Whis- 
key men  became  enraged  and  took  him  with  force  and  made  him  march 
around  the  pole.  Some  say  they  made  him  kiss  their  flag. 

(Note:  Dr.  Charles  Bray  who  owns  and  occupies  the  Dr.  Charles  McLane 
residence  on  High  Street,  possibly  the  oldest  building  on  this  famous  street,  told 
the  Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  that  Col.  McCleary  when  U.  S.  District  Marshal  was 
compelled  to  arrest  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  because  of  considerable  financial  defal- 
cation. General  Lee  was  placed  in  prison  and  while  there  his  son,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
was  bom.  General  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  was  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Troops  in 
connection  with  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania.) 
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The  Other  Three  Isabellas 

Many  years  ago  James  Robb,  a twelve  year  old  boy,  who  played 
cn  the  streets  of  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania,  packed  his  clothes  in  a 
bundle,  threw  the  bundle  across  his  shoulder  and  started  afoot  for 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  where  he  remained  with  his  uncle  until  he  grew  to 
! manhood.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  came  to  Morgantown  and 
became  cashier  of  the  Merchants  and  Mechanics  Bank.  He  married 
Miss  Louisa  Werninger,  daughter  of  one  of  Morgantown’s  merchants, 
and  resided  in  a house  which  stood  where  Thomas  B.  Evans’  residence 
now  stands  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Spruce  and  North  Boundary 
(Willey)  Streets. 

In  this  house  was  born  to  James  and  Louisa  Robb,  a daughter,  who 
they  named  Isabella,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Rogers,  wife  of  John 
Rogers,  an  old  resident  of  the  town  and  an  intimate  friend  of  her  father. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Robb  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Orleans  where 
he  amassed  a large  fortune  in  his  banking  business.  Here  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Isabella  II,  Queen  of  Spain,  and  with  her  he  formed  a 
partnership  and  purchased  the  Havana  Gas  Works  in  Cuba.  The  ven- 
ture proved  a lucky  one  which  not  only  increased  his  wealth  but 
brought  him  into  high  favor  with  the  Queen.  During  the  period  of  these 
operations  Mr.  Robb  visited  Spain  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Isabel- 
la, then  a charming  brunette  of  eighteen.  At  the  court  of  Madrid  and  in 
the  train  of  the  gay  Queen  Isabella  at  that  time  was  a Spanish  noble- 
man, a cousin  of  the  Queen,  the  Marquis  de  San  Roman,  who  fell  in  love 
with  Isabella  Robb. 

The  Marchioness  de  San  Roman 

Miss  Isabella  Robb  though  not  of  royal  blood  was  placed  in  a for- 
tunate position  by  reason  of  her  father’s  wealth  and  his  close  associa- 
tion with  the  Spanish  Queen.  The  Queen’s  consent  was  freely  given  and 
Isabella  Robb  became  the  Marchioness  de  San  Roman,  and  cousin  by 
marriage  to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  wedding  took  place  at  the  Tulieres 
in  Paris,  in  the  year  1857.  The  Empress  Eugenie  was  present.  Only  a 
year  after  her  marriage  Madam  San  Roman  then  at  the  zenith  of  her 
wealth  and  fame  visited  Morgantown  and  the  scenes  of  her  childhood 
in  company  with  two  of  her  sisters,  the  Misses  Robb.  They  were  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Rogers.  They  rode  on  the  crest  of  a wave  of  so- 
cial functions  perhaps  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Morgan- 
town. 

The  affairs  of  Queen  Isabella,  however,  did  not  continue  to  pros- 
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per.  Her  licentiousness  became  the  subject  of  common  talk,  and  her 
treasury  became  weakened  by  ill  advised  enterprises.  In  1865  her  min- 
isters resigned,  and  finally  in  1868  a revolution  broke  out  which  ended 
in  a Republican  government  and  the  flight  of  the  Queen  to  France.  The 
Marchioness  de  San  Roman  stood  by  the  unfortunate  Isabella,  and  for 
several  years  they  resided  in  Paris.  She  was  with  the  deposed  Queen 
in  Paris  1879  when  the  news  of  her  father’s  (Mr.  James  Robb)  serious 
illness  reached  her.  Since  there  was  at  that  time  some  marital  disagree- 
ment between  her  and  the  Marquis,  it  was  both  dutiful  and  convenient 
for  her  to  return  to  her  father  in  America.  She  went  to  him  at  Cheviot, 
a suburb  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  then 
lived  in  dignified  but  lonely  retirement  until  the  day  of  her  death. 

On  October  13th,  1885  in  a small  chapel  at  Spring  Grove,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  burial  rites  were  cele- 
brated over  the  mortal  remains  of  Madame  Isabella  de  San  Roman,  a 
Spanish  Marchioness,  who  was  born  some  forty-six  years  earlier  in 
Morgantown.  An  exquisite  portrait  of  the  Marchioness,  done  in  oil  by  a 
skillful  artist,  hung  in  the  drawing  room  of  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  date  of 
that  gentleman’s  death.  It  was  a gift  from  his  friend,  Mr.  James  Robb, 
and  was  much  prized  by  the  possessor.  The  executors  of  Mr.  Rogers’ 
will  declined  to  sell  the  picture,  though  purchasers  could  have  been 
procured  at  a handsome  price.  It  was  given  into  the  safe  keeping  of 
Judge  Dille  on  his  acquisition  of  the  Rogers  residence,  and  remained  in 
his  possession  until  a recent  date,  when  a relative  of  the  Robbs  asked 
for  and  received  this  unusual  portrait  in  oil. 


THOMAS  CLEANERS 

231  PLEASANT  STREET,  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 
Established  in  1923  by  Garfield  D.  Thomas 
"DEPENDABLE  DRY  CLEANING" 


WIEDEBUSCH  PLUMBING  AND 
HEATING,  INC. 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

The  Founder,  Edward  C.  Wiedebusch,  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania 
in  1873.  He  established  the  firm  in  Morgantown  in  1900  and  served  as  presi- 
dent until  his  death  in  1937.  Since  then  the  firm  has  been  directed  by  his  son, 
Charles  K.  Wiedebusch. 
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Francis  Scott  Key’s 
Grandson  Goes  Fishing 

(The  final  installment  of  the  Fishing  Journal  of  McHenry  Howard,  grandson 
Francis  Scott  Key.  It  has  been  edited  and  presented  by  Julia  McHenry  Howard, 
eat-granddaughter  of  Francis  Scott  Key.) 

June,  1876 

Friday,  June  23.  Secured  horse  and  buggy  from  Joe  Martin,  start- 
d 8:25  A.  M.  and  reached  Nicholas  Parson’s  on  Cheat  6 P.  M.— 28 
iles. 

Saturday,  June  24.  Left  at  6:35  A.  M.  Our  road  crosses  a ridge  and 
rikes  the  river  again  where  Garnett  was  killed  in  the  war.  The  road 
dw  became  very  rough  and  in  some  places  narrow;  at  one  point  where 
le  rocky  hillside  rose  precipitously  on  the  right  and  the  river  ran  at  the 
>ot  of  a similar  precipice  on  the  left,  it  was  washed  so  that  both  of  us 
ad  to  dismount.  McH.  H.  led  the  horse  so  as  to  graze  the  rock  on  one 
de,  the  Doctor  from  behind  lifted  the  hind  wheels  bodily.  About  8 
liles  from  Parson’s  we  cross  the  river,  now  Shafer’s  Fork,  about  4 
tiles  above  its  junction  with  Dry  Fork.  Half  a mile  further  we  recross 
) the  West  Bank,  just  at  the  mouth  of  “Pheasant”.  About  3V2 
iles  up  Pheasant  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  divides 
le  waters  of  Cheat  from  Tygart’s  Valley  River.  Passing  over  the 
lountain  by  a tolerable  road  we  continued  down  two  miles,  then  turn- 
tg  left  we  drove  a mile  or  so  and  halted  under  2 oaks  for  our  midday 
;st  of  an  hour.  Another  mile  brought  us  to  New  Interest,  a village  of  10 
' 12  houses.  Another  mile  brought  us  into  our  well  remembered  road 
‘ last  year— the  pike  from  Philippi  to  Beverly,  and  at  7:30  P.  M.  we  en- 
red  Beverly. 

Sunday,  June  25.  Left  Beverly  8:30  A.  M.  and  took  Staunton  and 
arkersburg  Turnpike,  and  at  4 P.  M.  reached  our  old  friend  Jonathan 
rouch’s.  Here  we  arranged  to  leave  our  horse  and  buggy,  the  horse  to 
5 turned  out  to  graze. 

Monday,  June  26.  Left  Crouch’s  on  foot  with  haversacks,  turned 
p Elk  Water,  passed  through  the  Brady  Place  and  descended  Valley 
ranch  of  Elk  River  and  reached  Jerry  Cowger’s  at  midday.  Nobody  at 
ome,  so  when  young  Hamrick  came  along  we  pushed  on  to  John  Ham- 
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rick’s.  We  soon  took  to  the  water  and  fished  until  dark.  Score  23  trout,  j 

June  27.  Fished  up  to  the  Little  Falls  and  back,  interrupted  by 
showers,  which  spoiled  our  evening  fishing. 

Friday,  June  30.  Walked  up  to  Jerry  Cowger’s  mill  to  see  wher 
the  river,  after  running  underground,  issues  like  a vast  spring,  or  ' 
springs  100  yards  apart.  We  fished  back  with  poor  success  until  eve 
ning.  At  the  big  fall  McH.  H.  stopped  to  give  the  big  pool  a better  tria 
than  last  year’s.  He  was  not  disappointed.  The  pool  is  circular,  25  yard 
in  diameter  and  very  deep,  and  the  water  issues  from  the  foot  of  th<  I 
pool  through  a narrow  “gut”  50  feet  long.  Into  this  gut  the  large  fisl 
pass  after  sundown  to  feed  and  spend  the  night.  I had  rare  sport  toil 
wards  twilight.  At  one  time  I had  on  two,  the  uppermost  12  inches,  thi 
lower  14  inches,  and  I succeeded  in  getting  both  in.  I hastened  home  b] 
the  path,  stumbling  through  the  dark  woods  to  exhibit  my  fine  catch 
Qcore  38  trout. 

Saturday,  July  1.  We  fished  very  little  until  evening  when  we  be 
took  ourselves  to  the  Falls  pool.  We  spent  some  hours  smoking  am 
napping  on  the  rock  over  which  the  stream  pours,  until  6 P.  M.,  whei 
we  took  our  stations  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  gut.  Into  thi: 
the  fish  did  not  pass  as  they  did  the  preceding  evening,  probably  they 
feared  to  pass  between  us.  We  had,  however,  some  very  good  sport  am1 
caught  54  in  all. 

Sunday,  July  2.  The  water  today,  for  the  first  time,  and  only  tim< 
while  we  were  on  the  river,  was  just  right,  low  and  clear,  but  we  do  no 
fish  on  Sunday.  We  idled  away  the  day  lying  on  the  rocks  by  the  water 
and  a mountain  stream  is  the  most  delightful  place  in  the  world  t<t 
spend  time.  Hamrick  talked  of  a surveyor  who  created  uneasiness  in  thr 
settlers’  minds  by  running  lines  through  their  places  until  warned  off. 
and,  not  heeding,  heard,  one  day,  a cap  “busted”  near  him  in  the  woods! 
whereat  he  took  the  hint  and  made  off.  These  settlers  are  not  squatters 
but  hold  under  titles  supposed  to  be  good,  and  doubtless,  perfect  iii 
most  cases,  though  there  may  be  some  uncertainty  about  the  lines  Q 
old  tracts.  But  they  cannot  understand  how  a man,  after  paying  for  hi; 
land  in  good  faith  and  improving  it,  can  be  molested  by  any  dorman 
title.  These  settlers  along  Elk  bottom  are— all  that  we  came  into  contac 
with— men  of  very  worthy  character,  honest  and  truthful,  and  trying 
constantly  to  better  their  surroundings.  They  scrupulously  respecter 
every  article  of  our  possessions,  which  were  left  lying  about  in  the  mos 
careless  way  and  I never  knew  anything  to  be  touched,  even  to  gratify 
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[heir  curiosity.  At  John  Hamrick’s  and  everywhere  else  we  stayed  in 
ihese  mountain  bottoms  everything  was  done  to  contribute  to  our  suc- 
cess and  comfort. 

Monday,  July  3.  Heavy  rain  all  night  and  stream  high  and  muddy. 
Ne  tried  the  Falls  again  in  the  evening  but  caught  only  10  fish. 

Tuesday,  July  4.  Water  still  too  high.  Eleven  fish.  Black  Fork  of 
\i\k  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  River,  about  three  miles  to  the 
lorth,  across  Point  Mountain.  We  were  told  it  contained  many  trout, 
>ut  smaller.  Gauley  River,  to  the  south,  some  7 or  8 miles  across  from 
ihe  mouth  of  Leatherbark,  is  almost  as  good  as  Elk.  The  same  is  true  of 
iVilliam’s  River,  further  south  still.  But  we  were  informed  that  Cran- 
berry, 40  miles  from  Elk,  is  unsettled  and  the  trout  are  larger  and  more 
jbundant. 

Wednesday,  July  5.  Left  John  Hamrick’s  at  7:30  A.  M.  and  reach- 
id  Crouch’s  at  noon,  17  miles  in  less  than  5 hours.  After  dinner  we 
{•itched  our  horse  and  buggy  and  made  for  Beverly.  Talked  with  people 
where.  The  editor  of  the  newspaper  told  me  we  had  made  just  one  repu- 
iation  wherever  we  had  gone.  “What  is  that?”  “Of  being  perfect  gentle- 
men.” This  was  most  gratifying  and  we  certainly  reciprocated  every 
tpndly  feeling,  for  we  were  everywhere  kindly  treated  and  our  impres- 
sion of  these  mountain  people  was  most  favorable. 

Thursday,  July  6.  Returned  to  Nicholas  Parson’s  on  Cheat.  Cheat 
[River  being  up,  the  lowest  crossing  3 miles  above  Parson  s was  rather 
Exciting.  The  ford  is  wide,  rapid  and  deep,  the  water  3 inches  over  the 
lottom  of  the  buggy.  A little  more  and  the  horse  would  have  been  swim- 
ming. Our  traps  got  a soaking  of  course. 

! Friday,  July  7.  Back  to  Oakland  by  5 P.  M. 

1877 

Friday,  June  15.  Left  Oakland  in  buggy  9:45  A.  M.  and  reached 
loot  of  Hogback  2:45  P.  M.  Stopped  to  feed  and  arrived  at  Parson’s 
it  6:30  P.  M. 

Saturday,  June  16.  Started  7 A.  M.  Reached  mouth  of  Pheasant 
11:30.  Crossed  Laurel  Mountain.  Reached  Beverly  6:10.  It  had  rained 
during  the  day. 

Sunday,  June  17.  Left  Beverly  9 A.  M.  and  rested  at  old  halting 
place  beyond  Huttonsville  at  1:30.  Arrived  at  Jonathan  Crouchs  5:15. 
(Again  rain  and  muddy  road. 

Monday,  June  18.  Left  Crouch’s  6:40  A.  M.  and  reached  head  of 
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Elk  Water  7 miles.  9 A.  M.  Rested  a mile  or  so  on  other  side 
divide  and  reached  John  Hamrick’s  2 P.  M.  Fished  in  the  evening.  Sco 
25  trout. 

Tuesday,  June  19.  More  rain,  but  caught  34  good  trout. 

Wednesday,  June  20.  Rain  as  usual.  Score  31. 

Thursday,  June  21.  Great  humidity.  Score  25  trout. 

June  22.  Light  rain  in  the  morning.  J.  McH.  H.  in  evening  fish* 
Fall  Pool.  McH.  H.  fished  Ball  Alley  Pool  under  side  of  mountai 
Score  15. 

June  23.  Score  15  trout. 

June  24,  Sunday.  Left  Hamrick’s  6:50  A.  M.  Reached  Crouch’s  1: 
noon.  Started  2:30  P.  M.  and  arrived  at  Beverly  7 P.  M. 

June  25.  Left  Beverly  8:30  A.  M.  and  arrived  at  Izner’s  10  A.  IV 
Left  horse  and  buggy  there  and  started  for  Dry  Fork  on  foot  by  the  S 
neca  Trail.  Reached  our  old  friend  Armentrout’s  6:40  P.  M. 

June  26.  Fished  up  Gandy  and  down  Dry  Fork  and  caught  ov< 
200  trout  but  so  small  we  kept  only  8.  Heavy  rain. 

June  27.  Fished  down  Dry  Fork  to  pool  below  Soldier  White’s,  bi 
stream  muddy  and  swollen.  Caught  about  60  fish  in  evening  but  kef 
only  9.  Saw  fish  trying  to  jump  up  dam  and  getting  as  high  as  aboi 
6 feet. 

June  28.  Left  Armentrout’s  6:40  A.  M.  and  reached  Glady  For 
at  10.  Stopped  2 hours  at  Shafer’s  on  Main  Fork  of  Cheat.  Reache 
Izner’s  by  Seneca  Trail  at  5:30.  Heavy  rain. 

June  29.  Left  Izner’s  in  buggy  8:30  A.  M.  We  would  not  be  abl 
to  cross  Cheat  the  way  we  came  so  came  down  Clover,  last  half  of  roa 
in  horrible  condition.  Could  not  cross  at  S.  George,  so  kept  down  Chea 
Reached  Red  House  (not  that  near  Oakland)  after  8 P.  M.,  and  b 
threatening  to  camp  in  road  at  front  door  made  people  take  us  in  t 
sleep  but  they  had  no  food,  so  we  supped  on  crackers. 

June  30.  Left  Red  House  without  breakfast  at  5:30  A.  M.  Crosse 
Cheat  at  North  West  Turnpike  by  bridge  and  reached  West  Union  (Ac 
rora)  at  10.  Here  we  got  breakfast,  or  lunch.  Left  at  eleven  and  reaches 
Oakland  at  2:45  P.  M.  It  had  rained  12  days  out  of  14. 

June,  1878 

Dr.  James  McHenry  Howard  and  McHenry  Howard  took  th 
usual  road  in  buggy  from  Oakland,  stopped  first  night  at  Nick  Parson’: 
on  Cheat,  second  night  at  Beverly,  third  at  Jonathan  Crouch’s,  a mil 
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below  mouth  of  Elkwater.  Next  morning  we  started  with  Eli  Crouch, 
| who  was  on  horseback,  and  carried  our  knapsacks,  and  reached  John 
Hamrick’s.  We  did  not  have  quite  as  good  fishing  as  usual  and  found 
that  more  people  than  formerly  were  betaking  themselves  to  fishing, 
parties  coming  from  Tygart’s  Valley  and  beyond.  Having  a curiosity  to 
explore  the  upper  river,  we  determined,  after  a week’s  stay,  to  return 
by  a circuitous  route.  We  reached  Jerry  Cowger’s  at  mouth  of  Valley 
Branch  of  Elk  in  an  hour  and  halted  a while  for  the  Doctor  to  prescribe 
for  old  Jerry.  Then  instead  of  our  old  course  up  that  branch,  we  kept 
straight  up  the  river.  Above  Jerry’s  there  is  but  the  dry  bed  of  the 
j stream,  which  runs  underground  for  five  miles.  About  five  miles  above 
I Jerry’s  is  the  old  Bradshaw  place,  deserted  for  many  years,  but  a man 
i named  Lauck  has  now  taken  up  his  abode  there.  Half  a mile  above  is 
a large,  dark  pool  with  immense  rocks  on  south  side,  called  the  Black 
Hole,  and  this  is  where  the  river,  running  above,  comes  to  a sudden  end, 

I disappearing  in  the  ground  to  reappear  at  Cowger’s.  A beautiful  branch 
of  considerable  size  here  comes  in  from  the  south,  from  the  Gauley 
Mountains,  falling  over  a bed  of  rounded  rocks,  covered  thickly  with 
an  almost  black  moss.  It  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  loveliest  spots  in  all 
the  mountains.  Our  course  had  bent  a good  deal  to  the  southeast  and  I 
have  no  doubt  this  branch  would  head  with,  or  lead  over,  to  Burgoo. 
Above  this  point  the  country  is  an  unbroken  wilderness,  the  tract  to  the 
south  being  called  the  Gauley  Mountains,  a wild,  unsettled  region  of 
vast  extent.  The  path  now  became  “dim”  and,  as  it  frequently  crossed 
the  river,  sometimes  striking  a considerable  distance  up  the  bed;  in 
crossing  we  had  to  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  its  traces,  and  were  some- 
times at  fault  to  discover  where  it  left  the  water.  We  had  much  rain  too, 
and  the  stream  was  high  enough  to  make  fording  difficult  and  a little 
hazardous.  Being  much  lighter  I doubt  if  I could  have  crossed  safely 
without  the  outstretched  rod  of  my  heavier  companion.  He  also  prac- 
tised successfully  a method  John  Hamrick  told  us  he  resorted  to— of 
carrying  a heavy  stone  on  the  shoulder  to  give  greater  weight,  this  pre- 
venting the  torrent  from  carrying  the  feet  from  under.  After  travel- 
ling 8 or  9 miles  from  Hamrick’s  we  came  into  a long  level  bottom  in 
which  many  trees  have  been  girdled,  and  found  the  abandoned  bark 
shelter  of  some  fishing  party,  from  which  wagon  tracks  led  upstream,  so 
we  knew  we  could  not  be  far  from  the  Pike.  Accordingly  we  presently 
came  on  a comfortable  little  house  in  cleared  land,  not  fifty  yards  from 
the  stream,  which  turned  out  to  be  Harmon  Sharpe’s.  We  asked  for  shel- 
ter which  was  readily  accorded.  We  therefore  deposited  our  haversacks 
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and  took  to  the  water  for  the  sundown  fishing.  We  found  the  stream  as 
full  as  it  could  hold  of  trout,  but  of  small  size.  Towards  dark  we  returnee ; 
to  the  house  where  we  found  Sharpe,  having  seen  only  his  wife  before 
He  turned  out  to  be  a very  clever  fellow  and  in  an  hour  we  were  on  the 
best  of  terms.  A very  plentiful  supper  was  presently  on  the  table.  While 
eating  it  there  was  a knock  on  the  door  and  two  men  entered,  who  after 
eyeing  us  doubtfully  announced  that  they  had  found  a dead  deer  in  the ; 
woods.  Sure  enough  on  going  into  the  yard,  we  saw  a fine  doe  which 
they  had  hung  on  a tree,  out  of  reach  of  “varmints”.  They  had  killed  it. 
as  they  explained,  on  finding  us  “sound”,  at  a lick  not  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  house.  When  it  was  time  to  turn  in  we  were  shown  to  a bed  ini 
the  little  room  adjoining  the  kitchen-parlor-dining  room,  in  the  corner! 
was  another  bed  in  which  slept  Sharpe  and  his  wife.  This  experience 
had  happened  to  us  so  often  that  we  had  ceased  to  feel  any  embarrass-  j 
ment  from  the  situation.  When  we  awoke  in  the  morning  Sharpe  andi 
his  wife  had  long  before  arisen,  and  by  the  time  we  had  made  our  toilet! 
at  the  stream  breakfast  was  on  the  table,  to  which  the  deer  killed  yes- 
terday contributed  largely.  We  then  betook  ourselves  to  fishing.  We 
found  the  water  less  “roily”  than  yesterday,  but  the  fish  ran  very  small. 
Still,  we  found  pools  of  surprising  bigness  and  evidently  very  deep, 
which  must  be  the  homes  of  as  large  trout  as  are  in  the  river.  As  we  ex- 
pected we  cast  over  them  in  vain— fish  do  not  rise  in  these  deep,  dark 
places  until  evening.  We  fished  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bottom, 
where  the  mountains  close  in  on  each  side,  then  back.  By  dark  we  were 
at  the  house  with  a fair  number  of  trout,  having  thrown  back  many  un- 
dersized. Next  morning  we  left  Sharpe’s  on  our  return  home.  Taking 
the  turnpike  within  a mile  we  found  it  kept  the  course  of  the  river,  “Big 
Spring  Fork”  which  was  mostly  dry  for  a mile  or  two.  We  saw  two  men 
fishing  at  a hole  of  considerable  size  which  came  out  from  a rocky  cliff 
and  which  we  took  to  be  the  “Big  Spring”  which  gives  its  name  to  this 
region,  far  and  wide,  “Big  Spring  Country”.  They  had  several  fish  lying 
on  the  bank  a foot  or  more  in  length.  The  road  now  passed  through  a 
fine  grazing  tract,  open  and  in  grass  on  every  side.  Noticing  a fine  farm 
with  large  house  and  outbuildings  we  inquired  the  owner’s  name,  which 
was  Gatewood,  and  we  rightly  supposed  it  was  a branch  of  the  Albe- 
marle family  of  that  name.  The  Pike  now  ascended  Middle  Mountain 
which  stretches  from  east  to  west,  at  right  angles  with  the  general 
course  of  the  mountains  of  the  Allegheny  Ranges.  It  now  began  to  rain, 
and  walking  became  very  uncomfortable.  A man  on  horseback  here  ov- 
ertook us,  one  of  the  fishermen  we  had  passed.  He  took  our  haversacks 
and  baskets,  and  we  had  a long  talk  as  we  walked,  interesting  him  in  the 
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subject  of  fly  fishing,  to  which  he  was  a stranger.  We  found  his  name  to 
be  Jas.  M.  Adams,  Jr.  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a gentleman  of  Rock- 
bridge County,  who  owned,  and  had  placed  him  on,  a grazing  farm  of 
2,000  acres  a short  distance  ahead.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  V.  M. 
I.  and  knew  many  of  cur  war  acquaintances.  When  he  left  us  at  his  gate 
on  Valley  Mountain  he  gave  us  a pressing  invitation  to  come  to  his 
house  next  year.  Bidding  adieu  to  our  new  friend  Adams  we  continued 
| on  our  way  in  the  rain  to  Crouch’s.  Descending  Valley  Mountain  we 
passed  Mingo  Flats  and  found  the  road  ran  down  Tygart’s  Valley  Riv- 
er all  the  way  to  Crouch’s.  I had  not  been  well  on  starting  on  our  trip, 
having  some  trouble  with  my  throat,  and  today  was  taken  quite  sick. 
Reaching  Crouch’s  before  sundown,  a distance  of  over  22  miles,  I went 
; to  bed  and  did  not  come  out  until  morning. 

Monday.  We  started,  no  longer  on  foot,  and  finding  cur  horse  much 
the  better  for  his  long  run  on  grass,  we  made  very  good  progress  for  a 
time.  Crossing  a corduroy  place  we  broke  a spring,  however,  and  al- 
though a piece  of  fence  rail  with  rope  seemed  to  put  the  buggy  in  trav- 
elling order,  we  thought  best  to  stop  at  Huttonsville  and  get  a black- 
smith to  weld  the  broken  spring.  Him  we  discovered  to  be  one  of  the 
Richmond  Defences  in  war  times,  a command  with  which  both  of  us 
had  had  acquaintance.  Pushing  on  after  an  hour’s  delay,  we  dined  at 
Beverly  and  then  made  New  Interest,  14  miles  further,  which  we  found 
to  be  a very  comfortable  stopping  place.  Next  morning  we  made  an 
early  start,  crossed  Laurel  Mountain,  went  down  Pheasant,  crossed  and 
recrossed  Cheat,  and  at  last  to  Oakland,  about  41  miles. 

1879 — 5th  Trip  to  Elk 

June.  Dr.  Jas.  McH.  Howard  and  McHenry  left  Oakland  in  Mar- 
tin’s buggy  and  stopped  at  Leadmine  Run  for  lunch.  Stopped  at  Nick 
Parson’s,  as  usual,  for  night  and  reached  Beverly  next  day.  Road  in  Ty- 
gart’s Valley  improved,  also  road  up  Pheasant.  Just  before  reaching 
Beverly  I was  hailed  by  one  of  two  men  on  the  bank  and  asked  if  I 
spoke  German.  “Ich  kann  es  lesen,  aber  Ich  kann  es  nicht  sprechen.”  It 
seems  the  other  man  was  one  of  the  German  Swiss  just  settled  on  the 
Glady  some  ten  miles  to  the  east.  The  tract  between  Tygart’s  Valley 
and  Dry  Fork,  about  20  miles  wide  and  perhaps  100  long,  almost  with- 
out settlers,  is  very  mountainous  and  well  suited  to  these  people  of 
whom  about  100  have  just  settled  here,  with  more  expected. 

Leaving  Beverly  next  morning  we  dined  at  Crouch’s,  but  instead  of 
leaving  horse  and  buggy  here  as  before  we  pushed  on  for  our  new  stop 
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ping  place  at  Adams’.  The  road  became  rough  going  up  Valley  River, 
which  was  now  a small  brawling  stream,  but  very  beautiful.  It  runs 
through  a deep  valley  with  little  or  no  bottom  land,  the  mountains  ris- 
ing steep  and  high  on  either  side.  At  Mingo  Flats  the  stream  divides,  the 
main  fork  heading  some  miles  to  the  left  and  the  road  ascends  abruptly 
about  300  feet  or  more  to  a high  tableland  broken  by  mountains  and 
hollows,  cleared  for  the  most  part,  and  in  grass.  Cheat  Mountain  ends 
here  in  a lofty  knob  on  the  left,  while  looking  back,  the  two  ranges, 
Cheat  Mt.  on  the  east  and  Rich  Mountain  on  the  west,  stretch  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Beverly.  At  sundown  we  turned  into  Adams’  gate,  and  a 
mile  through  grassy  fields  and  down  Dry  Branch  brought  us  to  his 
house,  where  we  received  a cordial  welcome. 

Next  morning  we  went  on  foot  with  Adams  down  Dry  Branch, 
which  runs  mostly  underground,  to  its  mouth,  and  then  up  Elk  half  a 
mile  to  the  Black  Hole,  where  we  began  to  fish.  The  water  was  extreme- 
ly low  and  we  did  not  take  many,  although  we  went  up  several  miles. 
Returning  to  mouth  of  Dry  Branch  we  spent  the  night  at  Lauck’s,  the 
only  settler  on  this  part  of  Elk  River.  Rough  accomodations— all  the 
occupants  of  the  log  cabin,  men,  women  and  children  sleeping  in  the 
one  and  only  room.  Next  morning  Adams,  disgusted,  put  off  for  home, 
and  we  took  our  way  down  Elk  to  Hamrick’s,  arriving  in  time  for  the 
evening  fishing.  Here  we  spent  5 or  6 days,  having  moderate  success. 
We  then  went  back  to  Adams’,  and,  on  arriving,  enjoyed  a mint 
julep  at  his  magnificent  spring,  white  sugar,  the  coldest  water,  mint 
growing  at  our  feet-everything  but  ice,  and  that  not  missed.  In  the 
evening  we  prepared  for  our  trip  to  the  head  of  Shafer’s  Fork  of  Cheat. 
Next  morning  we  started  with  supplies  for  3 days,  the  Doctor,  Adams, 
myself  and  a dog.  The  way  is  up  the  road  to  the  turnpike,  on  it  for  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  then  up  and  over  Cheat  Mountain,  which  as  stated, 
here  ends  against  Valley  Mountain,  rearing  itself  up  to  a lofty  knob, 
covered  with  hemlocks  to  its  summit.  Looking  west  the  view  is  down 
Dry  Branch  to  the  Gauley  Mountains.  Before  ascending  Cheat  we  per 
suaded  a man  to  pilot  us,  Adams  knowing  nothing  of  the  way  and  not 
professing  to  be  a woodsman.  The  way  up  is  very  steep,  making  us 
pause  often  for  breath.  Half  way  up  we  saw  bear  tracks.  On  the  shoulder 
below  the  top  our  pilot  told  us  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  lose  our  way,  and  we  therefore  broke  branches  as  we  went,  to  point 
our  way  of  return— a good  precaution,  it  turned  out.  Presently  we  began 
to  descend,  finding  the  way  very  toilsome.  Often  for  over  a quarter  of  a 
mile  the  ground  was  concealed  by  long  grey  moss,  running  over  points 
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)f  rocks  and  projecting  roots  so  that  for  a hundred  steps  the  foot  never 
ouched  the  soil,  but  stepped  from  root  or  stone  to  stone.  Often  missing 
these  and  sinking  between,  a badly  bruised  shin  would  result,  with  no 
;mall  danger  of  a broken  leg.  Overhead  and  around  was  the  grand  pri- 
neval  forest.  After  an  indescribably  toilsome  journey  of  only  3 or 
4 miles  we  found  ourselves  on  Shafer’s  Fork,  near  its  head,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  river  we  knew  so  well  below,  being  no  bigger  than  the 
Little  Youghiogheny  at  Oakland.  We  had  seen  many  signs  of  deer, 
and  as  soon  as  we  halted  at  the  stream  our  dog  went  off  yelping  in  hot 
pursuit  of  one,  and  we  had  his  company  no  more  on  the  trip.  He  turned 
ip  at  the  house,  tired  and  hungary,  a day  later,  we  learned.  He  could 
lot  trail  us  as  we  walked  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  way  in  the  water.  Here 
:oo,  our  friendly  guide  left  us  and  we  passed  down  stream  a couple  of 
niles  for  a good  camping  place.  In  one  shallow  hole  we  saw  the  finest 
trout  we  had  ever  seen,  his  length  not  less  than  18  inches.  Finding  a 
i suitable  place  we  erected  a shanty  with  crotches,  poles  and  hemlock 
uranches,  and,  having  drawn  lots,  Adams  staid  in  camp  while  the  Doc- 
:or  and  I went  downstream  fishing.  We  found  a uniform  shallow  rapid, 
powever,  with  no  holes  and  although  fish  were  abundant  they  were 
small,  so  we  returned  to  camp  before  night,  resolved  to  drop  down  low- 
3r  next  day.  We  found  Adams  looking  disconsolate  and  glad  to  have  us 
back.  We  supped  and  turned  in,  but  did  not  sleep  well,  partly  from  the 
:old.  Next  day  we  moved  quite  three  miles  down,  but  found  the  stream 
still  a continuous  rapid.  Selecting  a suitable  place  we  put  up  a larger 
and  better  shelter,  expecting  to  remain  two  or  three  days  at  the  least. 
It  being  my  lot  to  keep  house  in  camp,  Adams  and  the  Doctor  took 
their  way  downstream  and  I was  left  in  possession.  Adams  was  very 
concerned  at  my  lonely  prospect  and  cast  many  a pitying  look  back  as 
ne  went.  I spent,  however,  one  of  the  very  pleasantest  days  I have  ever 
anjoyed  in  the  mountains.  I first  made  the  shelter  perfectly  comfort- 
able, not  only  covering  the  top  and  sides  with  hemlock  branches,  but 
wattling  it  thorougly  inside,  with  layer  after  layer  of  flat  hemlock  twigs 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  I then  cut  three  large  chips,  or  semi-cylinders  for 
pillows,  and  after  providing  firewood,  gave  myself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  situation.  The  mountains  rose  steeply  across  the  stream,  and  also  a 
little  way  back  of  the  shelter  on  this  side,  and  all  was  densely  wooded. 
A little  air  was  stirring,  causing  the  rushing  noise  of  the  running  water 
to  be  now  faint,  now  swelling  louder,  so  as  to  persuade  me  several  times 
that  a deer  must  be  crossing.  Deer  tracks  were  everywhere,  and,  having 
my  revolver,  I kept  a lookout,  hoping  to  get  a shot.  About  midday,  while 
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I was  lying  by  the  fire  in  front  of  the  shelter,  there  was  a sudden,  rust 
ing  noise  behind,  followed  by  the  sound  of  something  striking  th 
ground.  Knowing  it  was  a falling  tree  I thought  it  possible  a bear  o 
some  other  large  animal  had  dislodged  it,  but  after  watching  sometime 
heard  and  saw  nothing  more.  When  branches  or  trees  fall  thus  in  calr 
weather  it  is  a sign  of  approaching  rain.  In  the  evening  I put  my  rod  tc 
gether  and  fished  up  a short  distance,  but  the  fish  ran  small,  and  gnat 
became  more  troublesome  than  I ever  knew  them,  another  sign  of  com 
ing  rain.  Back  at  camp  I found  my  companions  arrived,  and  practism; 
the  most  extraordinary  contortions  on  the  river  bank.  They  were  clean 
ing  fish,  but  the  gnats  were  thicker  than  snowflakes  in  any  snow  storm: 
They  were  a thick  cloud  in  the  air,  and  no  amount  of  slapping  couh 
protect  neck,  face  or  hands.  After  supper  of  fish,  bread  and  coffee  w< 
smoked  and  talked.  My  companions  had  found  the  stream  unchangec 
for  several  miles  down.  It  swarmed  with  fish,  but  small,  and  there  wen 
no  deep  holes,  so  we  decided  to  return  home  next  day,  determining  alsc 
at  some  time  to  strike  the  river  lower  down,  since  we  judged,  from  the 
multitude  of  small  fry  in  this  part,  there  must  be  large  trout  and  manj 
of  them,  below.  They  had  seen  many  caves  in  the  mountain  side  by  the 
stream.  Adams  was  very  searching  in  his  enquiries  as  to  how  I had  speni 
my  day  and  confessed  that  he  would  not  willingly  spend  another  daj 
in  camp  alone.  We  said,  “Suppose  you  were  compelled  to  stay  all  nighl 
here  by  yourself,  what  would  you  do?”  Said  he,  “I  would  shin  up  that 
tree  and  fire  my  pistol  off  every  five  minutes  all  night!”  He  insisted  on| 
sleeping  in  the  middle.  Next  morning  we  forsook  our  camp— I with  re- 
gret—and  started  home.  I believe  I have  somewhere  seen  this  part  ol 
Cheat  called  the  “Meadows”,  and  if  so,  the  name  is  evidently  given  be- 
cause there  is  almost  constant  succession  on  one  side  of  the  stream  or 
the  other,  of  long  patches  of  rank  grass.  I have  never  been  more  com- 
pletely in  the  heart  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  appearance  of  mountain, 
woods  and  water  being  unchanged  from  what  it  was  two  hundred-and 
more— years  ago. 

After  going  upstream  to  the  point  where  cur  guide  had  left  us,  we 
determined  to  strike  out  a new  route  home,  and,  accordingly,  ascended 
the  bed  of  a small  run  which  we  knew  headed  on  the  shoulder  of  Cheat 
Mountain  where  we  crossed  over  before.  Not  only  was  it  steep,  and  the 
bed  a mass  of  rocks,  often  causing  most  beautiful  waterfalls,  but  it  was 
often  so  choked  up  by  fallen  trees  that  we  almost  despaired  of  getting 
over  or  around,  and  the  labor  of  getting  slowly  along  was  most  toil- 
some. Still,  in  avoiding  the  greater  part  of  the  mossy  tracts  we  did  well 
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in  choosing  our  route.  Wherever  there  was  a patch  of  sand  deer  tracks 
were  abundant,  also  bear.  The  whole  course  of  the  stream  was  wild, 
rough  and  beautiful,  but  also  difficult  to  ascend.  Several  times,  although 
the  air  was  perfectly  still,  we  heard  far  off  rushing  sounds  followed  by 
a dull  stroke,  and  we  knew  the  falling  trees  portended  speedy  bad  wea- 
ther. Near  the  head  of  the  stream  we  found  cur  hop  o’my  thumb  signs 
of  half  broken  branches,  without  which  I seriously  question  if  we  would 
not  have  wandered  many  a mile  before  crossing  the  mountain  in  the 
right  direction.  As  it  was  we  presently  lost  the  branches,  and  although 
we  made  many  circuits,  we  could  not  recover  them,  nor  did  we  recog- 
nize anything  familiar.  Finally,  after  long  perplexity  and  differing  opin- 
ions, we  found  two  trees  between  which  we  had  passed  in  coming  and 
had  luckily  blazed,  so  these  set  us  right.  Descending  the  mountain  we 
were  ere  long  at  Adams’,  and  again  resorted  to  his  spring  and  mint  bed 
for  recuperation. 

Next  day  we  started  from  Adams’  for  our  journey  home.  The  road 
from  his  house  to  the  pike  is  a grassy  trail  well  enough  for  horses,  but 
owing  to  hillocks  and  hollows,  bad  for  vehicles,  and  the  pike  for  some 
miles  is  solid  limestone  rock  in  nearly  vertical  ridges,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  on  vehicle,  horse  and  travelers  is  great.  But  we  came  upon  some 
men,  our  guide  among  them,  covering  the  road  with  earth.  After  stop- 
ping at  Crouch’s  we  reached  Beverly  in  good  time.  A mile  back  we  had 
been  hailed  by  a man  who  claimed  “Toll!”  “Are  you  the  tollgate?” 
“Yaas,  I am”.  But  we  did  not  stop.  On  both  sides  of  Beverly  the  road  is 
being  smoothed  out,  toll  being  charged  section  by  section  as  it  is  put  in 
order.  At  Beverly  we  had  our  usual  chat  with  all  cur  friends  until  bed- 
time, for  we  are  now  quite  well  known,  and  expected  every  year.  The 
Leonard  people,  we  found,  had  given  up  the  tavern,  having  sold  out  to 
a Pennsylvania  Dutchman  who  kept  only  lager  beer!  He  said  the  peo- 
ple did  not  take  well  to  it  at  first  in  place  of  their  wretched  whiskey, 
but  were  getting  accustomed  to  it  now.  We  believe  he  will  prove  a pub- 
lic benefactor  and  will  look  for  the  result  next  year. 

Next  day  we  went  on  our  way  down  the  Pike,  turned  off  for  New 
Interest,  passed  over  Laurel,  down  Pheasant  and  halted  after  crossing 
Cheat  for  the  second  time.  While  the  Doctor  strengthened  the  buggy 
spring  I put  my  rod  together  and  tried  the  water  for  a couple  of  hun- 
dred yards.  I did  not  wade  but,  casting  from  the  bank  took  half  a dozen 
bass  of  good  size.  Starting  again  we  passed  down  the  river,  giving  the 
fish  to  an  astonished  native,  crossed  Cheat  at  Callahan’s  and  reached 
Nick  Parson’s.  Next  day  to  Oakland. 
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Fort  Ashby  In  The 
Youghiogheny  Glades 

By 

Rev.  Joshua  C.  Breuninger| 

Most  historians  in  narrating  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela  have  a 
tendency  to  disassociate  it  from  what  subsequently  developed  in  the 
Tidewater.  Many  of  the  venturesome  who  had  prepared  to  cross  the 
mountains  became  panicky  when  learning  of  Braddock’s  defeat.  Gov. 
Dinwiddie  and  young  George  Washington  were  at  variance  as  to  policy 
following  this  repulse.  Washington  felt  that  Virginia  should  remain  on 
the  offensive;  the  Governor  decided  that  a defensive  strategy  would  be 
a greater  protection  to  the  people.  He  recommended  a chain  of  forts 
along  the  border  of  the  Allegheny  settlements,  from  the  upper  Potomac 
valleys  to  the  Holston  River.  The  Patterson  Creek  and  South  Branch 
Valley  settlements  being  on  the  extreme  frontier  and  exposed  to  direct 
attacks  were  the  first  to  become  fortified.  More  than  one  hundred  of 
these  forts  were  built  on  West  Virginia  soil. 

Washington  followed  the  instructions  of  his  superior  and  imple- 
mented orders  to  erect  two  forts  on  the  east  side  of  Patterson  Creek. 
Fort  Sellers  was  erected  at  its  mouth  and  Fort  Ashby*  five  miles  up- 
stream. On  Christmas  Day,  1755,  Capt.  Charles  Lewis  of  Fredericks- 
burg with  a garrison  of  21  men  took  charge  of  Frankfort  (later,  Fort 
Ashby).  This  fort  was  never  surrendered. 

The  name  Fort  Frankfort  was  changed  to  Fort  Ashby  due  to  the 
following  incident.  “Among  marauding  parties  hanging  around  the  fort 
was  an  unusually  tall,  long-legged  Indian,  whom  the  English  nicknamed 
“The  Crane.”  This  Indian,  for  some  unknown  reason,  held  a personal 
grudge  against  Capt.  John  Ashby,  and  was  determined  to  kill  or  cap- 


*“The  ancient  castle  of  Ashby  in  Leisestershire,  England  is  first  mentioned 
as  Asebi  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  When  the  Doomsday  Survey  was 
made  the  castle  was  held  by  Hugh,  under  Countess  Judith,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  her  uncle,  William  the  Conqueror.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  III  David 
of  Asebi  was  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  forfeited  his  land  in  the  reign  of  King  John 
for  adherence  to  the  barons.  His  lands  were  restored  by  Henry  IV  in  1217.” 

(From  “The  Early  Settlers  in  Garrett  County,”  by  Minnie  Phillips  Hine- 
baugh.) 
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ture  him.  “The  Crane’s”  opportunity  came  one  day  when  he  discovered 
the  Captain  unarmed  some  distance  from  the  fort.  Ashby  fled  for  his 
life,  the  Indian  close  behind.  But  the  fleet-footed  Crane  found  himself 
no  match  for  the  frightened  Captain.  Finally  he  gave  up  in  disgust,  yell- 
ing, “Run,  Jack  Ashby,  run.”  to  which  the  Captain  angrily  replied,  “You 
fool,  what  do  you  think  I’m  doing— do  you  think  I run  booty?”  (with 
boots). 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  John  Ashby  that  years  later  came 
through  the  Youghiogheny  Glades  with  a retinue  of  pioneers  on  his 
way  to  Kentucky.  There  must  be  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  William 
Walton  (Wilton)  Ashby,  who  also  came  from  the  same  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  kinsfolk.  Thus  the  two  forts  are  named  for  two  different 
men  of  the  same  family.  The  two  forts  have  often  been  confused.  The 
one  in  West  Virginia,  a military  fort,  has  been  preserved.  The  one  I 
am  writing  about,  a pioneer  fort  on  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
of  Western  Maryland,  like  most  of  these  sturdy  oaken  bastions,  the 
years  have  blown  and  rotted  away.  The  Ashbys  of  the  fort  on  Patter- 
son Creek  have  left  no  oral  tradition  as  they  moved  to  Kentucky.  But 
the  story  of  Fort  Ashby  in  the  Youghiogheny  Glades  has  come  down 
orally  through  the  direct  descendants  of  its  builder. 

Ashbys  Go  West 

By  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1770,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world 
were  already  finding  life  somewhat  dull  and  lacking  in  adventure.  The 
same  inner  sense  of  restlessness  that  drew  the  first  settlers  to  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  was  now  acting  to  send  new  pioneers  farther  afield.  This 
ferment  was  working  throughout  the  English  colonies  that  hugged  the 
seaboard.  It  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hamp- 
shire by  restless  souls  who  chafed  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Puritans.  It  sent  men  like  Boone  and  Robertson  moving  far 
into  the  unheralded  wilderness  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghenies.  In 
the  1770s  it  began  to  operate  in  Maryland  as  well  as  Virginia. 

It  was  in  1770  that  John  and  William  Ashby  and  friends  rode 
over  the  mountains  into  the  “back-country”.  The  company  travelled 
from  John  Ashby’s  home  up  through  the  mountains  over  a trail  first 
used  by  wood-buffalo  herds  before  Samuel  McCullough,  the  Indian 
trader,  gave  it  a name.  When  the  party  arrived  in  what  is  now  Garrett 
County,  Maryland,  William  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  smooth 
rich  quality  of  the  high  upland  pastures.  As  the  party  rode  slowly  forth, 
Ashby  realized  the  slope  was  so  gentle  that  they  had  in  reality  ridden 
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out  upon  a far-flung  plain.  The  horses  cantered  along  through  luxuriant, 
waist-deep  grasses.  As  he  rode  along  Ashby  listened  to  the  brooks  babb- 
ling down  the  slope  toward  the  river.  There  were  dark  green  trees  in 
the  groves  that  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  green  of  the  grasses  of  the 
great  glades. 

When  William  returned  home  he  carried  in  his  mind  a compelling 
picture  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Youghiogheny  Glades.  It  is 
small  wonder  then  to  find  him  four  years  later,  in  1774,  heading  a 
caravan  of  forty-two  families  moving  westward  over  the  same  route. 
Their  objective  was  Ohio  and  Kentucky  where  they  hoped  to  join 
Boone,  Ashby,  and  other  pioneers.  Upon  arriving  in  the  glades  the  ex- 
pedition paused  to  rest  and  repair  equipment  and  harness  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

Sarah  Makes  Up  Her  Mind 

The  gleam  of  their  camp  fire  flickered  like  a will-o-the-wisp 
through  the  forest  gloom.  One  night  while  the  happy  families  were 
feasting  on  venison  a ranger  from  the  west  came  with  ominous  news. 
The  Indian  tribes,  beginning  another  of  their  periodic  wars  against  the 
white  invaders,  were  burning  and  pillaging  settlements  from  the  moun- 
tain tops  to  the  “dark  and  bloody  ground”  in  Kentucky.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  Lord  Dunmore’s  War  (1774). 

Some  of  the  families  decided  to  continue  the  journey  but  others 
more  prudently  felt  that  they  should  remain  in  the  glades  until  the  ran- 
gers could  make  more  favorable  reports.  It  is  not  certain  how  many 
proceeded  on;  most  remained  here.  It  would  seem  that  the  decision  of 
Sarah  (Williams)  Ashby,  wife  of  William  Walton,  carried  the  day.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  as  told  by  Dorsey  Ashby  who  heard  it  from  his 
grandfather,  William  (son  of  William  and  Sarah)  Sarah  Ashby  refused 
to  go  farther,  saying  she  had  followed  Indians  all  her  life  and  would 
run  after  them  no  more,  and  that  this  mountain  country  was  good 
enough  for  her.  This  strong  Welsh  woman  told  her  husband  he  might 
go  on  with  the  party  to  Kentucky  but  she  would  take  her  two  horses 
and  her  cildren  and  return  to  her  former  home.  So  it  was  due  to  Sarah 
I that  the  Ashbys  became  the  founders  of  the  first  community  in  Garrett 
County— a forted  community  consisting  of  at  least  forty  families  that 
not  only  took  refuge  in  the  stockade  but  lived  there  together  in  amity, 
and  took  part  in  their  common  defense. 

The  first  necessity  facing  the  new  community  was  that  of  defense. 
Even  though  the  glade  country  was  far  from  the  Ohio  it  was  not  be- 
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Description  of  the  Fort 
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Fort  Ashby,  1774.  The  above  sketch  made  from  a description  by  Dorsey  L. 
Ashby.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


yond  the  orbit  of  the  stealthy  natives.  That  same  year  (1774)  at  the 
confluence  of  two  streams,  now  Cherry  Creek  and  Douglas  Run,  Ashby’s 
company  of  men,  women  and  children,  erected  a large,  rude  stockade 
fort  with  four  towers.  It  enclosed  ten  acres  (875  x 500  ft.)  and  was 
stout  enough  to  withstand  any  Indian  assault  if  properly  manned.  Ev- 
ery tree  surrounding  the  stockade  which  was  broad  enough  to  conceal 
a red-man  was  cut  down.  Inside  the  stockade  where  the  domestic  ani- 
mals had  protection  at  night  a tiny  village  took  form.  Crude  cabins 
sprang  up  and  all  the  necessities  of  frontier  life  were  made  by  hand. 
These  cabins  were  built  flush  with  the  inner  walls  of  the  stockade.  They 
were  one  and  two  room  structures  with  a loft.  Narrow  slits  served  as 
windows  which  could  be  closed  by  solid  wooden  shutters.  At  one  end 
was  a door,  at  the  other  a field-stone  fireplace  with  chimney  construct- 
ed of  small  wooden  poles  neatly  plastered  with  glade-mud  inside  and 
out.  Dorsey  Ashby  told  the  writer  that  there  were  about  twenty  of  these 
cabins.  For  beds  the  skins  of  animals  were  filled  with  dry  leaves.  Pos- 
sibly nowhere  else  could  there  be  found  such  quiet  beauty  combining 
the  white  glint  of  the  clap-board  roofs,  the  rugged  layers  of  unhewn 
logs,  the  white-clay  chimneys  and  the  dark  greens  of  the  surrounding 
forest  through  which  ran  the  silvery  stream. 

The  fort  became  the  center  of  settler  life.  From  its  protecting  walls 
the  different  families  were  to  fan  out  over  the  fertile  acres  and  estab- 
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This  picture  taken  at  the  Ashby  Reunion  in  1918.  Standing  left  to  right: 
Charles,  Dorsey,  and  Frank  Ashby.  Seated,  left  to  right:  William,  Jesse  and  Ralph 
Ashby.  These  six  brothers  were  sons  of  William  Wilson  Ashby  and  great-grandsons 
of  the  pioneer  William  Walton  Ashby.  Picture  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Caldwell,  loaned  through  Iret  Ashby  of  Crellin,  Md. 

lish  themselves  within  a safe  distance  of  the  fort.  Their  chief  livelihood 
was  that  of  hunting  and  fishing.  This  same  pattern  of  living  came  into 
existence  in  the  same  year  at  Morgan’s  Town  where  Michael  Kern* 
built  the  same  kind  cf  stockade  fort.  Families  within  a radius  of  five 
miles,  including  Sunnyside  and  Aurora,  resorted  to  Fort  Ashby  when- 
ever there  was  “sign”  of  Indians.  Between  1774,  the  year  of  Lord  Dun- 
more’s  War,  and  1794,  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  these  and  other 
fort  settlements  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  Monongahela  and 


*See  in  this  issue  the  story  entitled  “Road,  River,  Rail  and  Village.” 
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Ohio  River  valleys  were  organized  in  terms  of  daily  vigilance.  At  times 
the  men  of  the  fort  were  required  to  be  absent  on  ranger  duty  or  work- 
ing the  adjacent  farms.  There  were  instances  recalled  when  Indians 
were  seen  spying  from  the  tree  tops  of  the  forest  surrounding  the  fort. 
In  order  to  give  the  impression  that  it  was  adequately  manned  the 
children  would,  through  the  night,  build  great  fires  within  the  stockade, 
throwing  on  buffalo  tallow  to  make  them  burn  brightly.  This  ruse  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  Indians  at  a distance. 

Deer,  bear  and  turkey  were  to  be  had  in  abundance  any  season  of 
the  year;  during  the  summer  time,  particularly,  wood-buffalo  (also 
known  as  the  Ohio  Valley  buffalo)  would  migrate  from  the  lower 
western  valleys  and  browse  in  the  green  glade  grass  like  sheep.  There 
was  always  plenty  of  meat  and  fish.  For  twenty  years  the  man  with  the 
hoe  and  ax  and  the  woman  of  the  hearth  and  loom  kept  within  easy 
reach  the  very  necessary  gun.  After  the  victory  of  General  Wayne  in 
1794  the  settlers  had  no  further  fear  of  Indian  depredation.  These 
children  of  the  forest  left  forever  their  cherished  hunting  grounds  along 
the  Youghiogheny.  Ashby  built  a grist  mill  with  an  undershot  wheel 
on  Cherry  Creek  where  the  settlers  brought  their  grain.  In  1934  the 
last  remains  of  the  fort  were  removed  except  two  tower-stone  founda- 
tions. Sometime  after  that  all  traces  of  the  mill  disappeared  except  for 


The  Gauer  log  cabin  at  Sunnyside,  Md.  Nicholas  Gauer  (1764-1826)  built 
this  cabin  in  1803.  Here  also  lived  Peter  Gortner  (1819-1903),  an  Amish-Mennonite 
who  purchased  the  cabin  and  farm  in  1848.  Three  of  his  children  appear  in  the 
picture:  Peter  (1858-1935),  Frederick  (1852-1928),  and  Mary  (1856-1934).  Picture 
through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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i some  hand-hewn  planks  and  hand-hewn  stones  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
; stream. 

The  original  pattern  of  society  created  west  of  the  mountains  was 
1 symbolized  in  the  settler’s  fort— a place  of  corporate  self  defense. 
Whatever  be  the  symbol  that  unites  people— “society  is  the  operative  co- 
I existence  of  individuals  in  an  inexhaustible  process”  said  an  eminent 
I sociologist.  If  we  could  experience  the  same  intensity,  the  same  urgency 
I to  be  united  for  a common  cause,  as  did  our  ancestors  in  the  fort  we 
would  be  a much  stronger  people  in  this  hour  of  world  crises. 

The  Ashby  Properties 

In  the  year  the  fort  was  built  two  tracts  of  land  were  surveyed 
tj which  bore  the  name  of  Ashby— “Ashby’s  Discovery”  (site  of  Gortner, 
Md.)  of  one  thousand  acres  surveyed  by  Hugh  Scott,  and  “Ashby’s 
Cove”  (site  of  Crellin,  Md.)  which  had  been  surveyed  for  Samuel  Chase, 
one  of  the  Marylanders  who  two  years  later  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  is  said  that  John  Swann  through  unfair  litigation  de- 
; prived  the  family  of  “Ashby’s  Discovery”  on  which  the  fort  stood.  One 
;of  the  most  distinguished  residents  of  the  last  century  to  occupy  this 


This  picture  was  taken  June  8,  1950  on  the  site  of  Fort  Ashby.  Standing,  left 
to  right:  Capt.  Charles  E.  Hoye,  founder  of  the  Garrett  County  Historical  Society, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Swartzentruber.  Picture  through  the 
courtesy  of  Rev.  Joshua  C.  Breuninger,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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tract  was  General  Benjamin  F.  Kelly,  a retired  Union  officer  of  the 
Civil  War.  His  place  was  called  “Swann  Meadows.”  Daniel  S.  Lichty 
and  family  now  live  in  the  house  of  General  Kelly.  Nearby,  also  a part 
of  what  was  “Ashby’s  Discovery”,  is  a large  brick  residence  built  by 
Asa  Coddington  in  1908  for  Lewis  Swartzentruber.  The  brick  was  made 
on  the  farm  near  the  fort  site.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a son  of  Lewis, 
Daniel  L.  Swartzentruber. 

“Ashby’s  Cove”  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Youghiogheny 
River  and  extended  north  from  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek.  On  the  edge 
of  this  virgin  pine  swamp,  and  extending  south  along  the  open  bottom 
land  (also  on  the  west  side  of  the  river),  the  Ashby’s  built  a “Dug-Out” 
into  a bank  by  a spring  drain.  Its  location  was  between  the  house  now 
occupied  by  John  Matthews  (known  as  the  Luther  Nine  place)  and 
the  western  end  of  the  Ashby  Cemetery.  It  consisted  of  one  room  with 
a dirt  floor  and  was  constructed  of  stone  and  logs  with  its  roof  conceal- 
ed by  brush— thus  making  a camouflage  to  deceive  the  Indians. 

About  four  years  later  the  family  built  a three  story  hewn  log  cab- 
in which  was  located  approximately  one  hundred  feet  south  of  the 
present  Matthew’s  house,  according  to  Iret  Ashby.  The  base  story  had 
a puncheon  floor  like  that  of  the  second  and  third  floors.  This  ground 


David  Arnold  and  wife,  Elizabeth, 
nee  Martin.  David  was  bom  in  1831, 
a grandson  of  John  Arnold,  one  of 
the  men  who  came  with  the  pioneer 
Ashby  to  Garrett  Co.  Picture 

through  the  courtesy  of  Ray  Arnold 
of  Sunnyside,  Maryland. 
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floor  was  mostly  used  as  a kitchen,  the  large  fireplace  at  one  end  serv- 
ed for  both  heat  and  cooking  purposes.  The  second  floor  was  divided 
into  dining  and  living  rooms.  The  third  floor  was  divided  into  bed- 
rooms. A porch  extending  from  the  second  floor  faced  east.  They  “riv- 
ed” their  own  boards  with  a froe.  The  term  froe  is  evidently  of  local 
usage.  It  was  a cutting  tool  similar  to  a scythe  except  that  it  was  shorter 
and  the  blade  was  straight.  The  top  of  the  blade  was  somewhat  thicker 
than  the  lower  edge.  At  the  end  of  the  froe  a straight  handle  was  at- 
tached. A block,  three  feet  long,  cut  from  a tree,  was  cut  in  strips,  known 
as  clapboards  by  placing  the  froe  on  the  top  and  with  a maul  pounded 
the  froe  through  the  block.  They  also  made  their  own  nails.  The  “Dug- 
Out”  and  the  three-storied  log  cabin  were  constructed  between  1795 
and  1800.  It  was  during  the  year  of  1795  that  the  family  moved  to  their 
temporary  “Dug-Out”  at  “Piney  Bottom”  now  known  as  Underwood. 

Their  first  winter  at  “Piney  Bottom”  was  unexpectedly  severe; 
the  Youghiogheny  was  frozen  over  and  drifted  with  snow.  There  were 
no  barns  then  and  the  domestic  animals  had  to  fend  for  themselves  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  was  plenty  of  natural  forage  in  the  forests 


Jesse  J.  Ashby  (1817-1910). 
Photo  taken  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mary  Catherine  Ashby 
Lohr  (1841-1931)  in  Oakland,  Md. 
in  1905.  Picture  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Daisy  Breuninger  Lohr,  bom  1882, 
a granddaughter  of  Jesse  J.  Ashby. 
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and  glades.  William  had  cut  the  wild  buffalo  (glade)  grass  the  pre- 
vious summer  and  stacked  it  for  the  horses  and  cattle  in  case  of  such 
an  emergency,  as  natural  forage  was  unobtainable  under  these  con- 
ditions. He  went  to  the  glade  to  feed  the  stock  but  did  not  return  in  the 
usual  time.  His  wife  found  him  in  a snowdrift,  half  frozen— his  fingers 
too  stiff  to  retie  his  snowshoes.  She  tied  them  and  helped  him  to  the 
cabin. 

At  Piney  Bottom  the  family  prospered.  William  Walton  and  Sar- 
ah Williams  Ashby  reared  a family  of  six  daughters  and  four  sons.  Wil- 
liam Williams,  born  in  the  fort  in  the  year  of  1783,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  native  white  child  of  the  Youghiogheny  Glades  country.  When 
the  elder  Ashby  made  his  will  in  1803  he  provided  for  his  wife  and  left 
to  his  ten  children  lands  aggregating  1,285  acres  mostly  located  across 
the  line  in  West  Virginia.  One  of  the  earliest  taverns  along  the  state 
road  from  Westernport  to  Morgantown  was  kept  by  Nathan  Ashby 
(an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812),  another  son  of  the  pioneer.  This  tavern 
was  located  on  Snowy  Creek  where  now  stands  Hopemont  Sanatarium, 
In  1845  William  Williams  built  a log  school  house  and  church  at  “Pi- 
ney Bottom.”  One  of  the  first  teachers  was  Ralph  Thayer  and  one  of  the 
first  circuit  riders  was  Rev.  Samuel  King.  William  died  in  1876  and 
the  mother  of  the  author  and  the  entire  Gortner  family  attended  the 
funeral.  The  Ashby  Cemetery  is  located  on  a slight  rise  between  the 
Matthew’s  house  and  the  Youghiogheny  River.  Here  repose  in  peace- 
ful rest  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Ashby  pioneers. 

Shreds  of  Evidence 

Two  years  after  William  Walton  built  the  fort  to  protect  his  fam- 
ily and  those  of  his  neighbors  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enlist  in  the  cause 
of  independence.  But  what  about  his  family?  There  were  instances, 
and  some  with  tragic  consequences,  where  the  patriot  left  his  family 
exposed  to  excessive  danger  and  privation.  He  wisely  decided  that  his 
household  should  have  the  protection  of  the  other  Fort  Ashby,  as  above 
indicated,  on  Patterson  Creek  as  this  was  always  garrisoned  by  soldiers. 
The  frontier  was  more  vulnerable  than  ever.  The  Indians  forced  to 
withdraw  as  occupants  returned  in  numerous  bands,  camping  in  in- 
accessible nooks  of  the  wilderness,  making  surprise  attacks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  massacre  and  pillage.  They  became  ruthless  gangsters  like  the 
lawless  whites  of  the  wild  west.  William  suddenly  found  himself  in  a 
dual  role;  he  had  to  do  some  Indian  fighting  mixed  in  with  battles 
against  the  British. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  what  happened  as  told  to  the 
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author  by  Dorsey  L.  Ashby  when  ninety  years  of  age  (June  1946): 

“Early  one  morning  in  autumn  three  women  rode  horseback  from  the  fort  (Pat- 
terson Creek)  to  a berry  patch  several  miles  away.  That  night  they  did  not  return. 
It  happened  that  William  Ashby  had  just  returned  to  the  fort  at  the  time.  Being 
apprehensive  William  and  two  other  men,  one  an  Irishman,  went  to  the  berry  patch 
in  the  hope  that  they  were  still  there,  as  often  folk  in  those  days  would  camp  out 
over  night.  At  the  berry  patch  they  found  a small  shred  from  one  of  the  women’s 
garments.  The  imprint  of  horses’  hooves  was  unmistakeable.  They  took  up  the 
trail  and  scattered  along  its  course  were  other  shreds  of  evidence  of  the  same  nature 
secretly  dropped  by  the  women.  From  an  elevation  that  looked  down  on  the 
Potomac  they  saw  smoke  rising  along  the  river  in  the  cool  quiet  air  at  what  is  now 
Westemport,  Maryland.  The  river  was  quite  low  at  the  time.  So  crawling  up  the 
almost  dry  river  bed  they  soon  were  opposite  the  camp  and  were  unobserved.  There 
they  saw  the  three  women  tied  to  trees  and  three  Indians  crouching  around  the 
fire  gorging  themselves  with  venison.  The  rescuers  brought  the  enemy  into  their 
gunsights.  After  each  decided  which  Indian  to  shoot  William  commanded  that  the 
shots  be  fired  simultaneously.  ‘I  cannot  shoot  my  savage;  I shake  too  freely,’  ad- 
mitted the  Irishman.  ‘Stand  by — and  as  soon  as  we  fire  hand  me  your  gun,’  snapped 
Ashby.  Two  rifles  cracked  and  two  Indians  fell  dead.  The  third  one  jumped  and  ran. 
Ashby  grabbed  the  gun  of  the  Irishman  and  wounded  the  fleeing  Indian  in  the  leg. 
As  Ashby  ran  up  to  him  the  Indian  exclaimed — ‘Help,  too,  brother!’  ‘I’ll  brother  you 
for  kidnapping  our  women,’  and  with  this  threat  he  took  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian 
and  with  one  blow  at  his  scalp-lock  ended  forever  the  kidnapping  of  this  red-man. 
The  men  quickly  released  the  three  hostages  from  the  trees,  roasted  more  of  the 
vension  and  served  the  famished  women  who  had  not  eaten  for  two  days.  After  the 
six  had  dined  the  men  recovered  the  horses  grazing  nearby.  Then  lifting  the  women 
onto  the  animals  they  led  them  back  to  the  fort  where  there  was  much  rejoicing 
and  celebration.” 

One  can  infer  that  the  Indians  who  were  after  the  scalp  of  John 
Ashby  a few  years  earlier  and  were  foiled  decided  that  this  was  one 
way  of  getting  even.  There  were  many  instances  in  pioneer  history 
! where  white  women  were  taken  prisoners  and  forced  to  adopt  an  In- 
dian tribe.  Who  the  women  were  is  not  stated.  The  writer  infers  that 
Sarah  was  one  of  them.  Somewhere  prior  to  1781  the  Ashby  family  re- 
turned to  Fort  Ashby  in  the  Youghiogheny  glades  and  remained  there 
and  in  this  area  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

A Wrestle  in  the  Turnip  Patch 

In  1948  Arthur  (Bud)  Ashby,  age  ninety,  a great  grandson  of  the 
pioneer,  related  to  the  author  the  following  story  as  told  by  his  grand- 
father, William  Williams:  “When  William  Walton  Ashby  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  lived  at  the  Ashby  fort  near  the  present  village  of  Gortner,  they 
also  had  a cabin  and  a farm  about  three  miles  away.  To  this  cabin  Ash- 
by and  his  wife  and  two  children  went  one  morning.  While  the  parents 
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worked  at  the  cabin  William,  a boy  of  ten,  and  his  older  sister,  Winny- 
ford  cleared  a turnip  patch— the  boy  digging  out  the  hazel  bushes,  and 
his  sister  piling  them  in  small  heaps  for  burning.  About  noon  the  par- 
ents went  to  look  for  the  children.  When  they  sighted  them  they  saw 
two  Shawnee  Indians  making  a dash  for  the  little  ones.  The  father  ran 
toward  the  children  and  urged  them  to  make  for  the  fort  as  fast  as  they 
could.  He  then  took  deliberate  aim,  shot  and  killed  one  of  the  Indians. 
The  other  Indian  grappled  with  him  but,  after  a fierce  hand-to-hand 
fight,  William  dispatched  the  Indian  with  his  hunting  knife.  These  red 
men  were  scouts.  A few  days  later  the  whole  band  attacked  Fort  Ash- 
by. A bloody  battle,  lasting  for  hours,  resulted  in  a heavy  loss  of  life 
for  the  enemy.  After  this  battle  in  1793  the  settlers  here  had  no  fur- 
ther trouble. 

Fourteen  years  earlier,  along  the  Monongahela  River  between 
what  is  now  Morgantown  and  Fairmont,  a similar  incident  took  place 
when  David  Morgan  rescued  his  children  from  Indians.  Fifteen  years 
earlier  (1778)  on  Snowy  Creek,  between  Crellin  and  Terra  Alta,  a 
Mr.  Brain  was  killed,  a son  and  two  sons  of  a Mr.  Powell  were  captur- 
ed; one  was  stripped  naked,  had  a tomahawk  sunk  into  his  head  and  a 
spear  rammed  through  his  body.  The  third  son  of  Powell  escaped  and 
ran  eight  miles  to  Fort  Ashby.  A party  of  men  equipped  themselves 
and  went  immediately  to  the  scene  of  action— but  the  Indians  had  left. 
A detailed  description  of  this  massacre  is  recorded  in  “Chronicles  of 
Border  Warfare,”  Withers— ed.  by  Thwaites  p.  281. 

Frozen  Camp  Run 

The  men  at  the  fort,  shortly  after  it  had  been  completed,  were  de- 
sirous of  locating  a good  hunting  camp.  They  finally  selected  a place 
not  far  from  Piney  Bottom  where  they  built  a hunting  lodge.  It  was 
near  the  junction  of  a run  with  Cherry  Creek.  A tragedy  occured  in  this 
vicinity  which  accounted  for  the  stream  to  be  named  Frozen  Camp 
Run. 

One  winter  day  the  hunters  treked  toward  their  lodge  and  it  was 
but  a short  time  until  they  had  skinned  out  and  hung  up  a bear  and  a 
deer.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  retraced  their  steps  in  the  direction  of 
their  cache.  Night  and  an  avalanche  of  snow  descended  upon  the  for- 
est. A sub-zero  blizzard  was  added  for  good  measure,  and  all  efforts  to 
find  their  meat  were  in  vain.  One  of  the  men  decided  he  would  rather 
go  back  to  the  fort  but  would  return  in  two  days.  At  the  expiration  of 
forty-eight  hours  their  companion  was  still  absent.  Two  of  the  men 
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: started  towards  the  fort  to  see  what  had  happened.  On  the  bank  of  the 
run  where  Bliss  I.  N.  Baker  lives  they  found  their  neighbor  sitting 
S against  a tree  frozen  to  death.  They  concluded  that  over-exertion  dur- 
, ing  the  hunt  and  his  effort  to  brave  the  storm  brought  on  a heart  at- 
itack.  They  buried  him  at  the  spot  and  thereafter  it  was  called  Frozen 
Run,  and  their  lodge  Frozen  Run  Camp.  The  Silver  Knob  Quarry  of 
Delbert  Gnegy  is  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Many  years  later  one  Thomas  Baker,  known  as  “The  Bully  of  the 
Glades,”  took  up  residence  on  the  banks  of  Frozen  Camp  Run.  All  that 
; still  remains  of  the  log  cabin  are  a few  stones  of  the  rude  chimney. 
Baker  was  a man  of  giant  frame.  D.  E.  Sanders,  late  of  Morgantown,  a 
grandson,  wrote  to  the  author  shortly  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  85. 
He  said  that  “The  Bully  of  the  Glades”  was  known  throughout  the 
whole  mountain  range  for  his  prowess.  On  certain  holidays  he  would 
challenge  bullies  in  other  counties  to  bare  fist  fights  and  held  the 
championship  title  for  many  years.  As  heavy  betting  was  customary 
Baker  accounted  for  a good  income  from  this  sport.  He  was  known  to 
have  walked  forty  miles  and  on  the  same  day  overcome  his  opponent. 

The  Last  of  Washington  and  the  Buffaloes 

George  Washington’s  last  trip  across  the  mountains  was  in  1784 
and  on  returning  travelled  the  old  buffalo  trace  known  as  McCul- 
lough’s Path.  He  stopped  at  Archey’s  Spring  located  on  this  path  which 


“This  is  a photo- 
graph of  an  old  cider 
press  I took  on  the 
home  farm  near  Gnegy 
Church.  When  I was  a 
child  about  ten  gallons 
of  cider  and  vinegar 
were  kept  in  the  cellar 
which  my  grandfather 
peddled  with  home 
produce  in  Thomas,  Da- 
vis, Benbush,  Pierce, 
mining  towns  in  West 
Virginia  15  miles  dis- 
tant.” Arlie  Slabaugh, 
Chicago,  111. 

Note:  The  Slabaughs 

were  neighbors  of  the 
Ashbys. 
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was  about  a mile  north  of  Fort  Ashby.  He  was  unaware  of  the  nearness 
of  this  fort  which  was  the  only  place  on  the  mountain  top  at  the  time 
where  a community  of  settlers  existed.  The  other  habitations  of  white 
men  were  the  isolated  cabins  of  such  pioneers  as  Charles  and  Augus- 
tine Friend. 

In  1938  the  late  Capt.  Carles  E.  Hoye,  founder  of  the  Garrett 
County  Historical  Society,  of  venerable  memory,  wrote  concerning  the 
last  buffaloes.  These  were  seen  for  the  last  time  in  the  glades  ten  years 
after  Washington’s  last  trip.  Clumsy  creatures  as  they  were  the  bow 
and  arrow  of  the  Indians  was  not  as  lethal  as  the  white  man’s  rifle.  The 
bear  and  deer  have  survived;  the  last  elk  were  seen  as  late  as  1825  in 
Randolph  County,  West  Virginia.  These  buffalo  browsed  on  their  way 
up  to  the  head  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River  during  the  open  sea- 
son; they  never  were  reported  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
following  is  Capt.  Hoye’s  account  of  the  last  buffaloes  here:  “One  day 
in  early  fall  an  Ashby  boy  and  a neighbor  were  searching  for  the  neigh- 
bor’s cows.  They  tracked  some  animals  in  the  light  snow  until  they  came 
unto  what  is  now  the  farm  of  Jesse  Ashby  near  Crellin.  Here  the  boy 
noticed  that  one  of  the  animals  had  rubbed  a snag,  leaving  some  wooly 
hair.  He  said  to  the  neighbor,  “Have  your  cows  grown  wool?”  The  man 
replied,  “They  have  been  gone  so  long— damned  if  I know  what  they 
have  grown!”  Following  the  tracks  to  the  top  of  the  hill  they  found  four 
buffaloes.  They  shot  the  two  bulls  and  the  cows  ran  westward.  These 
were  the  last  buffaloes  seen  in  the  glades  where  thousands  grazed  in 
summers  before  and  for  some  years  after  the  coming  of  the  white  man.” 

“Oh  give  me  a home  where  the  buffaloes  roam 
Where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play” 

—a  folk  song  of  recent  vintage  which,  if  known  then,  would  have  been 
sung.  However  the  pioneer  Ashby  had  a favorite  hymn  which  he  often 
sang,  and  it  reminded  him  of  his  glorious  existence  here  despite  much 
danger  and  hardship. 

“I’ve  reached  the  land  of  corn  and  wine 
And  all  its  riches  freely  mine; 

Here  shines  undimmed  the  blissful  day, 

For  all  my  night  has  pased  away. 

My  saviour  comes  and  walks  with  me, 

And  sweet  communion  here  have  we; 

He  gently  leads  me  by  His  hand, 

For  this  is  heaven’s  Tableland. 

A sweet  perfume  upon  the  breeze, 

Is  borne  from  ever  vernal  trees, 

And  flowers  that  never  fading  grow, 

Where  streams  of  life  forever  flow.” 
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Joshua  C.  Breuninger  as  a cadet 
at  St.  John’s,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 


fTHE  REVEREND  JOSHUA  C.  BREUNINGER  was  born  in 
1387  near  Grantsville,  Maryland  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Breuninger 
(Missionary  to  Africa)  and  Mary  nee  Gortner.  Reviewing  his  career 
as  a preacher,  teacher,  soldier,  lecturer  and  writer,  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  ranks  among  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  Tableland.  In  1891,  at  the 
age  of  four  he  was  sent  to  the  Old  Plank  School  at  Sunnyside.  Among 
his  teachers  were  John  Gnegy  and  Laura  Weimer.  At  the  age  of  12  his 
father  died  and  he  partly  withdrew  from  school  in  order  to  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  family.  He  attended  Sunday  School  and  church  at  Gort- 
ner and  Red  House,  and  at  the  age  of  11  was  baptised,  catechised  and 
confirmed  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Royer.  In  his  2 1st  year,  at  a time 
when  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  could  take  over  the  support  of 
the  family,  he  began  to  make  unusual  progress  in  his  studies.  He  grad- 
uated from  two  normal  schools,  two  academies,  one  college,  two  uni- 
versities, and  two  seminaries.  He  graduated  with  honors  from  St.  John’s, 
Annapolis,  and  from  Valpariso  University.  He  taught  school  in  Mary- 
land. During  the  Mexican  Border  Campaign  (1916-1917)  he  was  a 
non-commissioned  officer  with  the  United  States  Army  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  served  with  the  American  Army  in  World  War  I and  from 
1919  to  1922  was  on  the  staff  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.— A.  F.  G.  Rhine  Steamer  Excursions. 
He  lectured  to  tens  of  thousands  of  allies  and  United  States  soldiers  on 
the  history  and  folklore  of  the  Rhine  region.  He  served  churches  in  the 
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East  and  Central  West  and  Dakota  in  the  North  to  the  Rio  Grande  in 
the  South.  He  occupied  various  positions  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  from  1919 
until  1945.  Since  then  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  museums  in  De- 
troit, Michigan,  where  he  has  lectured  on  history.  He  has  for  years  been 
an  assiduous  student  and  teacher  of  American  history,  and  has  travelled 
extensively  throughout  continental  United  States.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  along  with  his  manifold  functions  elsewhere,  he  has  made  direct 
research  into  the  origins  of  Tableland  history  (with  Dr.  Alvah  Jones, 
Capt.  Charles  E.  Hoye,  Felix  Robinson  and  the  Ashbys)  from  which  this 
story  is  derived.  On  a visit  to  his  home  between  Gortner  and  Sunnyside 
in  the  summer  of  1957  the  editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  accom- 
panied him  to  many  of  the  original  sites  of  the  pioneers,  including  the 
site  of  Fort  Ashby. 


RICHARDS 

THE  RENOWNED  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA  VALLEY  ON  ROUTE  73 
BETWEEN  MORGANTOWN  AND  FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

Open  daily  except  Monday  from  8 A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  . . . Closed  from  Dec.  22  thru  Feb.  5. 

FOUNDED  IN  1912 


The  Beaumont  Company 

The  original  company  was  founded  by  Richard  A.  Canfield  of  New 
York.  It  was  known  as  The  Union  Stopper  Company  which  made  non- 
refi liable  stoppers  for  whiskey  bottles.  The  company  was  managed  by 
Charles  Bristano.  Mr.  Canfield  heard  of  Percy  J.  Beaumont  who  had  a 
glass  plant  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Beaumont  was  engaged  to  take  over 
the  plant  in  Morgantown.  The  Beaumont  plant  in  Grafton  produced 
hand-blown  table  ware.  He  operated  there  for  four  years.  The  Tygart 
Valley  Glass  Company  took  over  when  Mr.  Beaumont  came  to  Morgan- 
town. For  53  years  The  Beaumont  Company  has  been  making  hand- 
blown  glass  products.  In  1912  Beaumont  began  making  blown  illumi- 
nating ware.  In  1915  because  of  increase  in  business  the  Company  ex- 
panded and  bought  the  Wrightman  Bottle  Factory  at  Sabraton.  The 
original  plant  continued  with  both  pressed  and  illuminating  ware.  The 
Sabraton  plant  took  over  the  stationers,  votives  and  tumblers;  also  nov- 
elties and  condensing  lenses  used  in  spotlights.  The  Sabraton  plant  con- 
tinued until  1937.  In  1940  the  Beaumont  Company  made  another  ex- 
pansion at  which  time  the  entire  manufacturing  program  was  brought 
under  one  roof  on  the  locale  of  the  original  plant  on  Bsechurst  Avenue. 
Arthur  Beaumont,  son  of  Perry  J.,  is  now  the  President. 
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Some  Recollections  of 
Deer  Park,  Maryland 

(Final  Installment) 

By 

Robert  Browning  Garrett 

Water  for  the  hotel  originally  was  pumped  from  the  Little  Yough- 
jiogheny  to  a reservoir  on  the  hill  above  the  hotel.  Drinking  fountains 
were  supplied  from  a spring  nearby  through  a gravity  line.  In  search- 
ling  for  a better  water  supply,  however,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  1884 
i drilled  an  artesian  well  near  the  railroad  tracks  which  from  a depth  of 
iabout  2400  feet  produced  an  excellent  stream  of  water  which  gushed 
'from  the  pipe.  For  some  reason,  however,  whether  in  an  effort  to  en- 
large the  stream  or  to  dislodge  a drilling  tool,  a large  quantity  of  ex- 
plosive was  set  off  in  the  well.  The  result  was  to  diminish  the  flow  to  a 
tiny  but  constant  stream.  This  was  piped  from  the  well  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tracks  to  the  north  side,  as  a safety  measure,  and  a little 
spring  house  was  erected  where  guests,  employees  and  railroad  men 
Decame  accustomed  to  stop  for  a cool  drink.  This  little  spring  house 
ind  its  pathetic  stream  of  water  long  since  have  disappeared  before 
he  surge  of  progress,  and  today  there  is  no  visible  reminder  of  the  well 
hat  marked  the  first  attempt  in  this  region  to  penetrate  the  earth  to 
uch  a depth.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the  predecessor  of  the  many  wells 
Irilled  a few  miles  away  in  recent  years  in  quest  of  natural  gas  rather 
han  drinking  water. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  Boiling 
>pring,  a really  remarkable  spring  of  absolutely  pure,  clear,  cold  water 
hat  gushes  out  of  the  beautiful  white  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  Little 
Backbone  Mountain  some  three  miles  south  of  the  hotel.  The  railroad 
ompany  in  1886  purchased  this  spring  and  about  100  acres  of  virgin 
lemlock  and  rhododendron  surrounding  it,  and  the  following  year  laid 
i five  inch  cast  iron  pipe  line  which  brought  the  water  by  gravity  to  a 
eservoir  near  the  artesian  well.  From  this  it  was  forced  by  a stream, 
ater  an  electric  pump  into  two  standard  railroad  water  tanks  set  up 
n supports  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hotel  grounds  about  a mile  away. 
Jntil  the  hotel  closed,  this  great  spring  supplied  in  abundance  all  the 
fater  used  by  the  establishment  for  every  purpose  whatever,  including 
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the  swimming  pools,  the  laundry,  the  stables  and  all  the  surrounding 
cottages.  Since  1892  its  water  has  been  used  exclusively  in  all  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  dining  cars,  being  bottled  near  the  old  reservoir  at  the  rail- 
road. The  daily  flow  has  been  estimated  at  about  150,000  gallons. 

For  many  years  the  spring  was  protected  by  a rustic  building  with! 
sides  of  very  heavy  wire  netting  through  which  the  water  could  be  seen 
bubbling  cut  of  the  white  sand.  However,  in  1916,  with  more  zeal  than 
good  judgment,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  replaced  the  old  building  with 
a concrete  structure  with  a floor  which  effectively  seals  from  view  the 
beauty  of  this  unique  and  precious  spring.  About  1943  the  railroad 
management  behaved  with  unbelievable  stupidity  so  far  as  the  Boiling 
Spring  is  concerned.  It  actually  engaged  a crew  of  woodsmen  to  cut 
down  and  saw  into  lumber  the  virgin  timber  which  had  surrounded  the 
spring.  Some  of  the  growth  above  the  spring  was  allowed  to  stand,  but 
one  familiar  with  the  scene  in  years  past  would  not  recognize  the  spot 
were  he  to  return  today.  Nearby,  years  ago,  were  two  small  springs 
close  together  known  as  the  “Twin  Springs.”  Due  no  doubt  to  lumber- 
ing operations  one  of  the  springs,  the  writer  noticed  some  time  ago,  has 
gone  dry.  Let  us  hope  that  the  flow  of  the  Boiling  Spring  will  not  be 
too  seriously  affected  by  the  blundering  mismanagement  of  its  owners.| 
Aside  from  this  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  spot  has  been  ruined.  If  let  alone,  nature  will  repair  the  damage- 
but  this  will  take  generations. 

So  popular  was  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  from  the  very  beginning  that 
it  could  not  accommodate  all  those  who  flocked  to  the  mountains.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1881-82  the  East  and  West  Annexes  were  erected,  each 
with  rooms,  thus  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  Main  Building  alone.  In; 
addition,  the  West  Annex  contained  a large  ballroom  on  the  first  floor 
where  dances  were  held  once  or  twice  a week.  Conventions  and  sim- 
ilar gatherings  held  business  meetings  in  the  ball  room.  During  the 
summer  of  1905  an  itinerant  moving  picture  company  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  moving  pictures  in  the  ballroom.  Even  the  sophisticated 
guests  of  the  hotel  were  interested,  and  to  those  natives  and  particular- 
ly  the  writer  and  several  other  youngsters,  all  of  whom  were  seeing 
their  very  first  moving  pictures,  including  that  classic  “The  Great  Train  | 
Robbery,”  the  event  was  unforgettable. 

In  1884  five  large  cottages,  numbered  1 to  5,  were  built  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  on  the  hill  just  north  of  the  hotel.  To  these  were 
added  by  purchase  the  five  smaller  Davis  cottages  previously  mention- 
ed. These  were  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  were  lettered  “A”  to  “E’ 
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This  picture  was  taken  in  1916  in  connection  with  a conference  of  the  Freight 
and  Passenger  Department  Officials  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  presided 
over  by  Daniel  E.  Willard,  President,  who  is  seen  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Deer 
Park  Hotel,  wearing  a derby  hat.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 

inclusive.  The  cost  of  the  Main  Building  and  its  group  of  service  build- 
ings was  in  excees  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  building  of 
the  East  and  West  Annexes,  the  cottages,  the  swimming  pool,  etc. 
dcubtless  doubled  this  amount. 

Many  famous  people  of  years  ago  visited  Deer  Park.  When  Pres- 
ident Grover  Cleveland  and  Frances  Folsom  were  married  in  Washing- 
ton, June  2,  1886,  they  came  at  once  by  special  train  to  Deer  Park,  al- 
though the  hotel  was  not  yet  open  for  guests  and  Manager  Walker  had 
just  died  and  no  successor  had  yet  been  appointed.  The  couple  were 
assigned  the  finest  cottage  available,  although  today,  69  years  later,  No. 
2 Cottage,  now  occupied  by  Edward  Madigan,  and  “A”  Cottage,  razed 
some  years  ago,  are  both  said  by  eyewitnesses  to  have  been  the  very 
cottage  occupied  by  the  49  year  old  President  and  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful bride.  They  visited  Senator  Davis  at  his  home  and  the  latter  had 
his  coachman,  the  late  James  Nee,  take  the  President  to  Gus  Delaw- 
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der’s  little  Lake  Cleveland  where  he  caught  some  nice  trout.  This  lake 
was  formed  by  damming  up  Deep  Creek  at  a point  about  opposite  the 
little  Thayerville  cemetery.  The  site  today  is  submerged  under  30  or 
40  feet  of  the  present  Deep  Creek  Lake. 

President  and  Mrs.  Harrison  and  their  family  visited  Deer  Park 
Hotel  in  1889.  They  stayed  in  cottage  “D”  which  later  was  occupied 
by  President  Samuel  Spencer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  who  at  one 
time  owned  the  Fundenberg  place  near  Deer  Park.  Mr.  Spencer  later 
became  President  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  met  a tragic  end  when 
a passenger  train  on  that  road  was  wrecked  and  he  was  burned  to  death 
in  his  private  car  in  the  fire  that  followed. 

Cottage  “A”  was  occupied  by  1st  Vice  President  William  P.  Keyser 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  man  for  whom  Keyser,  W.  Va.  was 
named.  Mr.  Keyser’s  sister  married  John  W.  Williams,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  occupied  Cottage  “A”  for  a year  or  two,  and 
then  rented  the  adjoining  Cottage  “B”  where  they  stayed  for  two  sum- 
mers. Cottage  “B”  then  was  rented  to  the  well  known  seven  time  mayor 
of  Baltimore  City,  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  who  returned  year  after  year 
until  the  cottage  became  known  as  the  “Latrobe  Cottage.” 

One  of  these  cottages  also  was  occupied  for  a number  of  years  by 
the  colorful  Colonel  Thomas  R.  Sharp.  He  was  the  man  who,  as  a Con- 
federate officer,  engineered  the  plan  to  transport  14  engines,  stolen  from 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at  Martinsburg,  to  Strasburg,  Virginia,  there  to 
be  placed  on  the  rails  of  the  Manassas  Railway  which  was  in  Confed- 
erate territory.  The  engines  actually  were  moved  the  38  miles  to  that 
point,  over  ordinary  dirt  roads,  by  horse  power,  in  the  summer  of  1861, 
often  under  fire.  After  the  war,  President  John  W.  Garrett  hired  his  erst- 
while foe,  as  Master  of  Transportation,  to  direct  the  operation  of  trains 
on  the  road  from  which  a few  years  earlier  he  had  stolen  these  engines. 
Colonel  Sharp  is  credited  with  introducing  cabooses  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  about  1877.  Noting  the  half  frozen  trainmen  coming  into 
Piedmont  from  the  west  one  cold  winter  day,  he  at  once  gave  orders 
that  some  old  boxcars  be  cut  in  two,  provided  with  trucks  and  furnished 
with  a stove,  bunks,  etc.  Within  two  days  nearly  all  terminals  had  been 
supplied  with  enough  of  these  rude  cabooses  to  provide  the  train  crews 
with  a place  in  which  to  ride  when  on  the  road  and  rest  when  not  on 
duty.  Previously  they  had  had  to  ride  the  rear  car  of  the  train,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  with  no  protection  whatever. 

Cottage  “C”  was  occupied  by  Colonel  William  A.  Hanway,  of  Bal- 
timore. Cottage  “D”  and  its  occupants  already  have  been  mentioned. 
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Cottage  “E”  was  known  as  the  “Elkins  Cottage,”  having  been  built  by 
Senator  Davis  for  his  daughter  Hallie  and  her  husband,  Senator  Ste- 
phen B.  Elkins,  of  New  Mexico,  for  whom  the  city  of  Elkins,  West  Vir- 
ginia was  named. 

No.  1 Cottage  was  built  by  the  Messrs.  Walsh  as  a summer  resi- 
dence for  President  Robert  Garrett  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but  Mr. 
Garrett  chose  the  seashore  instead  of  the  mountains  for  his  summer  va- 
cations and  never  occupied  this  roomy  and  well  planned  cottage.  It  was 
rented  instead  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  Washington  banker  who 
years  before  had  been  a guest  of  Senator  Davis  at  his  Deer  Park  home. 
Mr.  Corcoran  was  the  founder  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton. It  also  is  related  of  him  that  one  day  in  1882  he  heard  the  Marine 
Band  playing  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  and  recalled  suddenly  that  the  au- 
thor then  lay  in  a grave  far  from  his  own  country.  In  consequence  he 
went  to  Tunis  where  the  author,  John  Howard  Payne,  heavily  in  debt 
and  surrounded  by  strangers,  had  died,  April  9,  1852.  He  arranged  to 
• have  his  body  exhumed  and  brought  to  the  United  States  where,  on 
June  9,  1883,  it  was  laid  to  rest  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Washintgon, 
D.  C. 

For  many  years  the  very  popular  Murray  Carleton  and  his  large 
family  spent  their  summers  in  No.  1 Cottage.  Mr.  Carleton  was  so  fond 
of  Boiling  Spring  water  that  when  not  at  Deer  Park  he  arranged  to  have 
20  gallons  of  the  water  shipped  weekly  by  express  to  his  home  in  St. 
Lous.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a large  dry  goods  store  in  that  city.  No. 
2 Cottage  in  later  years  was  occupied  by  the  Denny  family. 

No.  3 Cottage  was  the  summer  heme  of  Colonel  Nicholas  S.  Hill, 

; Purchasing  Agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Archbishop  James  Gib- 
bons of  Baltimore  used  to  visit  Colonel  Hill  and  say  Mass  daily  in  the 
i little  hotel  chapel  nearby.  It  was  here  that  he  was  notified  personally 
by  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  1886  that  he  had  been  made  a Cardinal  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  only  the  second  such  appointment  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  President  Oscar  G.  Murray  and  1st  Vice  President 
George  F.  Randolph  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  spent  the  summer  of 
1906  in  this  cottage. 

No.  4 Cottage  was  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Shoemak- 
I er,  of  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Shoemaker  was  a daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  N.  Turn- 
bull.  Mrs.  Shoemaker  spent  many  summers  at  Deer  Park,  latterly  with 
her  mother  and  other  members  of  her  family  in  the  T.  Harrison  Gar- 
I rett  Cottage.  No.  5 Cottage  was  occupied  for  some  years  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Swan  Frick  and  the  former’s  father,  William  E.  Frick,  until 
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the  completion  of  their  own  beautiful  home  just  west  of  the  hotel 
grounds  in  1892-93.  Mrs.  Bugher,  of  Washington,  and  her  son,  Frederick, 
occupied  No.  5 for  some  years,  and  after  the  sen  married  he  returned  to 
this  same  cottage  years  later  and  spent  several  summers  there. 

On  sites  just  above  No.  5 Cottage  were  built,  in  1892-93,  identical 
shingle  covered  cottages  as  summer  homes  for,  respectively,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Charles  K.  Lord  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Josias  Pennington 
of  the  firm  of  Baldwin  & Pennington,  architects.  Mr.  Pennington  design- 
ed the  buildings,  which  were  noted  for  their  large,  airy  rooms,  unusual 
fireplaces,  wide  verandas  and  the  striking  view  of  the  Great  Backbone 
Mountain. 

On  the  extreme  crest  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  cottages  just  mention- 
ed, stands  what  originally  was  the  Chapin  home,  built  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Lord  and  Pennington  cottages.  This  commodious  home  was 
purchased  about  1905  by  Colonel  Charles  H.  Heyl,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  a veteran  of  the  Indian  Wars  and  the  holder  of  that  rarest  and  most 
coveted  of  all  United  States  Army  decorations  for  bravery,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  About  1927  the  place  was  purchased  by  the 
Religious  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,  of  Washington,  as  a summer  home 
for  the  sisters,  who  regularly  spend  their  summers  here  making  vest- 
ments for  the  clergy  and  the  altar  linen  for  which  they  are  noted. 

Adjoining  this  cottage  is  the  only  home  in  the  neighborhood  con- 
structed entirely  without  plaster.  It  was  built  entirely  of  Georgia  pine, 
by  Jarboe  Brothers,  Contractors,  of  Oakland,  about  1892,  for  Colonel 
Addison  A.  Hosmer,  of  Washington.  After  the  death  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Hosmer  the  place  was  purchased,  in  1910,  by  the  writer’s  father,  the 
late  Patrick  J.  Garrett.  The  writer’s  Uncle  Richard  and  sisters,  the 
Misses  Nelle  and  Margaret  Browning,  live  here. 

In  1881  President  John  W.  Garrett  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  built 
a commodious  home  just  west  of  the  hotel,  and  in  summer  spent  as 
much  time  there  as  possible.  His  health  failed  rapidly  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Garrett,  in  1883,  however,  and  he  came  to  Deer  Park  for  the  last 
time  in  the  summer  of  1884.  He  continued  to  grow  weaker,  and  died  in 
the  summer  home  he  loved,  September  26th,  1884,  at  the  age  of  64.  The 
cottage  became  the  property  of  his  daughter  Mary,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  occupied  to  any  extent  by  members  of  the  family  after 
Mr.  Garrett’s  death.  Miss  Garrett  bequeathed  the  place  to  Miss  Thom- 
as, of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  upon  her  death  which  took  place  in  1915. 
Subsequently  it  passed  through  various  hands  and  finally,  through  the 
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Icarelessness  of  tenants,  it  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground  on 
Christmas  Day,  1939. 

Mr.  Garrett’s  younger  son,  Thomas  Harrison  Garrett,  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Robert  Garrett  & Sons,  about  1883  built  near  his  father’s 
home  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  of  Deer  Park’s  summer  homes.  It 
r contained  about  25  rooms  and  was  noted  for  its  beautiful  stairway  and 
paneling.  Mr.  Garrett  was  drowned  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  June  7,  1888, 
at  the  age  of  39,  when  his  yacht,  the  Gleam,  was  in  a collision  with 
the  steamer  Joppa.  His  elder  brother,  Robert,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  1884,  was  forced  by 
lill  health  to  resign,  October  12,  1887.  He  came  to  Deer  Park  in  the 
(summer  of  1896  to  spend  some  time  at  his  late  brother’s  home,  but  he 
(grew  steadily  weaker  and  died  here  on  July  29,  1896,  aged  49.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Harrison  Garrett  turned  the  property  over  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Turnbull,  of  Baltimore,  who  with  her  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters spent  every  summer  here  until  her  death.  The  family  continued  to 
return  to  Deer  Park  until  the  closing  of  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  following 
the  crash  of  1929  made  it  impracticable  to  reopen  the  cottage.  It  even- 
tually was  sold  to  James  P.  Treacy  of  Oakland,  who  partially  razed  it 
and  sold  the  lumber.  Some  time  later  the  remainder  of  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

About  the  year  1880  a group  of  summer  visitors  arranged  for  the 
erection  of  a beautiful  little  frame  chapel  on  the  hotel  grounds  beside 
the  tiny  stream  from  the  spring  further  back  in  the  grove.  Mrs.  William 
P.  Keyser  was  one  of  those  most  interested  in  the  project,  and  Senator 
Davis  donated  much  if  not  all  of  the  lumber  needed.  George  Marley 
laid  the  stone  foundation  and  the  chapel  was  built  by  L.  H.  Schoolfield 
and  Frank  Thrasher.  It  was  finished  in  dark  stained  wood,  without  plas- 
ter, and  had  a gable  roof  and  high,  dimly  lighted  ceiling  reminiscent  in 
its  small  way  of  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the  old  churches  in  Europe.  It 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  all  denominations.  It  was  seldom  used,  how- 
ever, except  by  the  Episcopalians  and  Catholics.  The  Episcopal  minis- 
ters from  Oakland  often  conducted  services  here.  The  Catholic  pastors 
from  Oakland  said  Mass  on  Sundays  during  the  summer,  their  visits 

I often  being  supplemented  by  those  of  priests  visiting  at  the  hotel  or 
cottages. 

To  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  came  the  elite.  Built  to  cater  to  those  who 
could  appreciate  and  afford  to  pay  for  the  best  things  in  life,  no  expense 
was  spared  by  the  management  to  provide  the  finest  produce  the  coun- 
try could  supply.  Besides  the  best  local  vegetables,  milk  and  cream, 
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The  Episcopal  Chapel  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Deer  Park  Hotel, 
in  summer  for  the  convenience  of  the  guests.  Courtesy  of  R.  B.  Garrett. 


meats  and  seafood  were  supplied  by  the  packing  houses  and  distan 
markets,  notably  Baltimore,  these  being  rushed  to  Deer  Park  in  refrig 
erated  cars  or  by  express.  Although  sometimes  embarrassed  by  “Loca 
Option,”  the  hotel  due  to  its  status  as  a club  was  able  to  operate  legalh 
its  cafe  for  the  slaking  of  its  patrons’  thirst  after  a session  on  the  gol 
links,  the  tennis  courts  or  elsewhere.  All  passenger  trains  stopped  at  thd 
Deer  Park  Hotel  Station  which  had  been  provided  from  the  very  bs.| 
ginning  for  the  convenience  of  the  guests.  Through  Pullman  service  t<| 
all  principal  cities  enabled  business  men  to  spend  most  of  the  week  a 
their  offices  and  the  week  ends  with  their  families  at  Deer  Park. 

The  cottages  were  rented  by  the  season  and  as  a rule  the  occupant 
brought  their  own  servants  and  did  their  own  housekeeping.  Others  pre  j 
ferred  to  take  all  their  meals  at  the  hotel.  Many  shipped  their  favorit< 
riding  and  driving  horses,  with  their  carriages,  to  Deer  Park  by  rail  fo 
the  summer.  Later  they  shipped  in  the  same  way  their  automobiles:-" 
Pack&rds,  Locomobiles,  White  and  Stanley  Steamers,  Panhards,  Win 
tons  and  Pierce-Arrows.  This  seems  unbelieveable  today,  but  it  must  b< 
recalled  that  in  those  early  days  there  was  not  a foot  of  improved  road 
in  Garrett  County  except  the  roads  through  the  hotel  grounds  whicl 
were  a sort  of  modified  macadam  maintained  in  excellent  condition.  I 
was  not  until  about  1906  that  good  roads  began  to  push  their  way  int( 
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Garrett  County.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  built  the  roads  to  Broad  Ford 
and  Mountain  Lake  Park,  and  the  mountain  road  to  Loch  Lynn,  and 
maintained  them  as  good  dirt  roads  in  summer  for  the  use  of  the  guests. 
In  winter  no  one  expected  the  roads  to  be  kept  open  or  free  from  snow, 
as  the  sleds  and  sleighs  went  right  through  or  over  the  snow.  In  spring 
and  late  fall  mud  and  ruts  were  taken  for  granted. 

In  the  late  1890’s,  when  golf  was  beginning  to  catch  the  fancy  of 
the  sportsmen  of  America,  a course  of  nine  holes  was  laid  out  on  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the  hotel.  In  1916  this  was  enlarged  to  18  holes, 
making  it  a moderately  difficult  course.  To  the  boys  of  Deer  Park  and 
the  nearby  country,  caddying  brought  money  for  many  things  that  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  unattainable.  A beautiful  grove  surrounded  the 
hotel  and  cottages,  all  of  which  were  connected  by  a network  of  care- 
fully tended  walks  covered  with  aromatic  and  resilient  red  tanbark 
from  the  tanneries— a byproduct  now  unknown.  A fountain,  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  shrubs,  sparkled  in  front  of  the  Main  Building  in  the 
sun  by  day  and  in  the  brilliance  of  the  arc  lights  at  night.  Huge  Ameri- 
can and  DEER  PARK  HOTEL  flags  waved  from  85  foot  poles  on  the 
lawn.  24  hour  telegraph  service,  supplemented  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone when  such  service  became  available,  kept  the  clientele  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  three  hotel  buildings,  the 
swimming  pools  and  bowling  alleys  were  connected  by  elevated,  cover- 
ed passageways  providing  accessibility  at  all  times. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Zimmerman,  gifted  musician  and  composer, 
best  known  for  his  “Anchors  Aweigh,”  composed  by  him  in  honor  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1906  at  the  Naval  Academy,  brought  a number 
of  his  finest  musicians  to  Deer  Park  each  summer  from  1893  until  1907 
(in  which  year  the  Naval  Academy  Band  was  brought  into  the  Navy 
instead  of  being  on  a civilian  employee  basis  as  previously).  Daily  con- 
certs were  given  in  the  lobby  of  the  Main  Building,  and  occasionally  in 
the  bandstand  on  the  lawn.  The  band  also  played  for  the  weekly  dances 
in  the  ballroom.  Other  players  from  the  band,  in  charge  of  the  Profes- 
sor’s understudy,  were  stationed  at  the  Oakland  Hotel  for  some  years. 
From  time  to  time  on  special  occasions  all  the  players  would  be  brought 
together  and  would  double  in  brass.  Professor  Zimmerman  was  given 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  when  his  band  was  given 
enlisted  status.  When  at  Deer  Park  it  was  his  custom  to  play  the  organ 
in  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church  at  Oakland  on  Sundays.  He  was  Band- 
master at  the  Naval  Academy  from  1887  until  his  death  in  January, 
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1916  at  the  age  of  55.  During  this  period  he  had  made  the  Band  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  kind. 

In  the  early  days,  illumination  for  the  buildings  and  grounds  was 
provided  by  gasoline  forced  throughout  the  premises  by  huge  stone 
weights,  this  system  being  improved  from  time  to  time.  The  apparatus 
was  housed  in  an  ornamental  stone  cave  or  room  set  into  the  side  of  the 
bank  at  a safe  distance  from  the  hotel.  Constructed  by  skilled  stone- 
masons Jack  Frost  and  Henry  Lichty  not  long  after  the  Main  Building 
was  erected,  and  with  a keystone  bearing  the  letters  GAS,  carved  by 
Charles  Steele,  it  still  stands  almost  as  solid  as  ever.  Later  an  acetylene 
gas  system  was  substituted  for  gasoline.  The  grounds  were  illuminated 
by  arc  lights  set  on  high  poles,  and  these  produced  so  much  light  that 
the  hotel  grounds  were  visible  at  night  for  miles  in  all  directions.  From 
1911  until  1916  natural  gas,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Garrett 
County  from  West  Virginia  in  1909,  was  used  for  lighting  and  cooking. 
In  1916  the  hotel  buildings  and  the  service  buildings,  together  with  the 
cottages  and  the  grounds,  all  were  provided  with  electricity. 

The  writer’s  father,  who  was  stationed  at  the  Oakland  Hotel  from 
1881  until  1887,  recalled  some  years  ago  that  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who  invented  the  telephone  in  1876,  was  a guest  at  the  Oakland 
Hotel  in  the  ’80’s.  His  young  children  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  rig- 
ging up  toy  telephone  lines  among  the  trees  in  front  of  the  hotel.  He 
was  not  certain  as  to  the  year,  but  said  it  was  around  this  time  that  Dr. 
Bell,  who  then  was  not  at  all  well  known,  ran  a telephone  from  the  Oak- 
land Hotel  to  the  Deer  Park  Hotel,  six  miles  away.  The  wire  was  strung 
on  the  telegraph  poles  along  the  railroad  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Line- 
men Michael  J.  Sullivan  and  James  C.  Berrett.  The  writer’s  father  aided 
in  the  construction  and  was  present  when  the  first  words  were  spoken 
over  this  little  pioneer  telephone  line:— “How  many  guests  have  you  at 
Oakland  today?”  The  reply  was:—  “76.”  Dr.  Grosvenor,  Dr.  Bell’s  son- 
in-law,  has  located  letters  indicating  that  Dr.  Bell  and  his  family  were 
at  the  Oakland  Hotel  in  the  summer  of  1883.  However,  Scharf’s  History 
of  Western  Maryland,  published  in  1882,  states  that  in  1881-82  the 
Deer  Park  and  Oakland  Hotels  were  connected  by  a telephone  line. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  Bell  was  a visitor  to  Garrett  County 
in  1881-82  as  well  as  in  1883.  Some  years  after  the  original  installation 
the  line  was  extended  to  include  the  Oakland,  Mountain  Lake  Park, 
Deer  Park  Hotel  Stations,  Deer  Park  Tower  and  the  home  of  the 
writer’s  father  at  Deer  Park.  This  little  line  antedated  by  many  years 
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the  next  attempts  in  this  direction,  by  the  Garrett  County  Telephone 
Company,  which  began  operations  about  1905. 

For  many  years  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  maintained  its  position  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  exclusive  summer  hotels  in  the  east.  Among 
its  guests  were  leaders  and  persons  prominent  in  the  social,  industrial 
and  political  life  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
may  be  recalled  President  Grant,  who  spent  some  time  as  an  occupant 
of  one  of  the  cottages;  Governor  McKinley  before  he  beame  President; 
William  J.  Bryan;*  Li  Hung  Chang  of  China;  Bishop  Paret  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Maryland;  Commander  Richmond  P.  Hobson  of 
Spanish-American  War  fame;  Governor  Frank  Brown  of  Maryland; 
Countess  Esterhazy  of  Austria;  Senator  Crump  of  Tennessee.  About 
1897  Captain  Adrian  C.  Anson  and  his  Chicago  White  Stockings,  the 
predecessors  of  the  Cubs  of  today,  spent  a holiday  at  Deer  Park  and  it 
is  recorded  they  played  a game  with  a picked  team  at  Oakland  which 
they  managed  to  win. 

However,  by  about  1910  a change  in  people’s  habits  had  begun  to 
show  itself.  The  seashore  previously  had  attracted  Presidents  Harrison 
and  Arthur.  The  Adirondacks  and  Canada  loomed  up  likewise  as  com- 
petitors of  Deer  Park.  The  iron  horse  began  to  notice  that  the  rich 
man’s  toy,  the  motor  vehicle,  was  multiplying  rapidly.  Macadam,  brick 
and  concrete  were  replacing  mud  roads.  People  were  extending  their 
summer  vacation  to  include  not  one  resort  only,  but  several.  No  longer, 
it  seemed,  did  they  want  to  relax  when  on  vacation.  The  automobile 
was  being  improved  and  brought  to  the  point  where  it  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  transport  a family  within  a relatively  short  time  to 
places  hitherto  accessible  only  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  Hotel 
and  Annexes  began  to  operate  at  much  less  than  capacity,  and  some  of 
the  cottages  were  standing  vacant  in  summer. 

With  the  death  of  Manager  William  E.  Burwell  in  November, 


*LUNCHED  WITH  MR.  BRYAN  (from  the  Cumberland  Times)—  Messers 
John  R.  Hardie,  W.  P.  Samples,  T.  E.  Joyce,  and  W.  R.  D.  Dent  of  this  city  (Graf- 
ton, W.  Va.)  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Martin  at  Oakland  on  Sunday 
last.  The  gentlemen  accepted  an  invitation  to  lunch  with  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  home  of 
Col.  McGraw  at  Deer  Park,  driving  from  Oakland  to  Deer  Park  over  the  beautiful 
mountain  roads.  There  were  present  at  the  luncheon  in  addition  to  the  five  gentle- 
men, William  Jennings  Bryan,  Senator  Henry  G.  Davis,  Senator  Campbell,  Gover- 
nor Jennings  of  Florida,  and  Col.  John  McGraw.  After  the  luncheon  the  party 
proceeded  to  Mountain  Lake  Park,  where  they  observed  the  great  audience  shaking 
hands  with  Mr.  Bryan.  Afterwards  they  had  dinner  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Martin 
returning  to  their  home  on  the  accommodation. 
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1910,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  Deer  Park. 
When  the  hotel  opened  next  year  it  was  under  the  management  of 
A.  S.  Stanford  of  the  American  Hotels  Company,  which  also  operated 
it  during  the  season  of  1912.  From  1913  until  1919  the  Hotel  was 
under  the  management  of  the  John  H.  Murphy  Company.  This  firm 
was  the  operator  of  various  station  restaurants  along  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  knew  and  cared  but  little  about  catering  to 
the  type  of  visitors  who  were  accustomed  to  stay  at  Deer  Park.  Then 
came  several  years  of  management  by  the  Deer  Park  Company,  in 
which  the  late  D.  E.  Offutt,  Jr.  and  A.  T.  Watson  were  partners.  On 
April  9,  1924  the  entire  property  was  sold  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
to  Henry  S.  Duncan,  an  experienced  hotel  man,  who  spent  a great  deal 
of  money  in  renovating  and  refurnishing  the  hotel  buildings.  For  a 
time  it  looked  as  though  Deer  Park  might  regain  its  lost  popularity. 
Mr.  Duncan,  however,  like  many  others,  was  ruined  in  the  disaster  of 
1929  and  lost  title  to  the  hotel  which  eventually  was  sold  for  taxes.  A 
group  of  local  men  bought  the  property  at  a tax  sale  and  in  1931  sold 
it  to  the  National  Slovak  Association  which  contemplated  using  the 
buildings  as  a home  for  its  aged  pensioners.  Due  it  was  said  to  internal 
dissension,  these  plans  never  materialized.  For  some  years  potential 
purchasers  appeared  briefly  on  the  scene,  but  the  hotel  was  too  large 
for  them.  No  one  with  sufficient  resources  and  vision  cams  forward. 
Eventually  even  those  to  whom  the  old  place  was  dearest  were  forced 
to  admit  secretely  that  the  cause  was  hopeless.  No  one  wanted  old  Deer 
Park. 

Then  came  Thomas  J.  Johnson  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  who  pur- 
chased the  property  about  the  time  World  War  II  broke  out.  He  cut 
down  the  beautiful  old  trees  and  sawed  them  into  lumber.  He  tore  down 
the  hotel  buildings  one  by  one  and  sold  the  lumber  to  persons  through- 
out Garrett  County  and  the  surrounding  territory.  The  little  chapel  went 
to  a Mr.  Rollman  who  tore  it  down  and  built  a stable  out  of  the  lumber. 
The  bell  went  to  a Methodist  Church  near  Cumberland.  Several  of  the 
cottages  were  sold  and  torn  down.  The  others  were  sold  or  rented  and 
still  stand,  all  of  them  occupied,  but  for  the  most  part  dilapidated  and 
forlorn.  The  process  of  razing  the  buildings  really  began  when  the 
hotel  laundry  was  sold  and  torn  down  for  the  lumber.  That  was  in  1936. 
By  1944  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  had  progressed  to  approxi- 
mately its  present  stage.  The  grove  is  a tangle  of  underbrush  and  second 
growth,  with  piles  of  brush  left  over  from  the  lumbering  operations.  The 
foundations  are  overgrown  with  briers  and  weeds  and  here  and  there 
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a pile  of  brick  marks  the  site  of  a chimney.  The  old  Camel  boiler  which 
for  many  years  furnished  steam  and  hot  water  for  the  hotel  and  laundry 
has  been  cut  up  for  scrap.  So,  too,  has  the  boiler  at  the  swimming  pool. 
The  huge  water  tanks  on  the  hill  have  disappeared  and  even  the  5 inch 
cast  iron  pipe  line  which  led  from  the  pump  house  at  the  railroad  to 
the  tanks  has  been  dug  up  for  scrap. 

The  writer’s  uncle  Michael,  who  as  a young  man  was  present  when 
the  Hotel  was  formally  opened  on  July  3,  1873,  as  he  looked  across  to 
the  Davis  fields  beyond  the  railroad  tracks  where  the  tall  grass  was 
waving  in  the  breeze,  ventured  the  prediction  that  some  of  those  pres- 
ent would  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  grass  would  be  waving  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Hotel.  No  one  else  was  willing  to  admit  that  pos- 
sibility, but  he  did  live  to  see  that  day. 

Today  Deer  Park  is  a town  of  300  or  350  inhabitants.  It  is  served 
by  good  roads  and  is  the  center  of  a farming  community.  Considerable 
coal  is  trucked  from  nearby  stripping  operations  to  a plant  on  the  sid- 
ing,  where  it  is  processed  and  loaded  into  railroad  cars.  There  is  little 
in  the  way  of  employment  for  the  young  people  who  as  they  grow  up  are 
; forced  to  go  to  the  already  overcrowded  cities  in  order  to  secure  work. 
It  seems  too  bad  that  just  a little  of  the  cities’  industrial  operations 
i can  not  be  transferred  to  this  neighborhood,  where  one  might  work  and 
live  in  comfort.  True  it  is  that  it  gets  pretty  chilly  in  the  winter,  the 
thermometer  occasionally  dropping  to  20  or  30  degrees  below  zero,  and 
the  average  annual  snowfall  is  about  78  inches.  The  residents  expect 
such  things,  however,  and  when  inclement  weather  does  come  they  are 
not  too  much  disturbed,  for  they  are  provided  for  it.  Perhaps  the  growing 
of  cool  weather  crops,  recently  introduced  to  Garrett  County,  may  help 
to  solve  Deer  Park’s  problems.  Anyhow,  Deer  Park,  which  without  fan- 
j fare  or  celebration  has  entered  upon  its  second  century,  faces  the 
future  and  whatever  it  may  bring  with  as  much  hope  and  determination 
, as  it  did  when  the  first  little  train  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  arrived  at 
! its  door  in  1851. 

The  writer  is  grateful  for  the  aid  afforded  him  from  various  avail- 
| able  sources.  Among  these  are  Scharf’s  History  of  Western  Maryland, 
i and  files  of  The  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Oakland  Republican  and  The 
! Glades  Star;  also  the  Centennial  History  of  Oakland,  by  Mrs.  Thekla 
Fundenberg  Weeks.  Mrs.  Belle  Marley  and  Mr.  Michael  Madigan  of 
Deer  Park,  Mr.  John  Albert  Droege  of  New  York,  Mr.  Robert  Garrett 
of  Baltimore  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Reilly,  Research  Librarian  of  The  Bal- 
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Patrick  J.  Garrett  (1861-1934). 
Superintendent  of  Grounds  of  the 
Oakland  Hotel  1881-1887,  Superin- 
tendent of  Grounds  of  the  Deer  Park 
Hotel  1887-1929,  the  year  it  closed. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  author  of 
“Some  Recollections  of  Deer  Park.” 
Courtesy  of  R.  B.  Garrett. 


timore  and  Ohio,  contributed  valuable  information  and  data.  The  staff 
of  the  Maryland  Room  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  were  most  helpful. 

A diary  kept  by  the  writer  for  some  40  years,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  record  past  happenings  of  interest  as  related  by  older  resi-  j 
dents,  also  was  relied  upon  to  some  extent.  (Many  of  these  incidents 
had  been  recounted  by  the  writer’s  father,  Patrick  J.  Garrett  (1861- 
1934),  Superintendent  of  Grounds  at  the  Oakland  Hotel,  1881-1887 
and  at  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  from  1887  until  the  Hotel  closed  in  1929. 
A lifelong  and  well  known  resident  of  Deer  Park,  Mr.  Garrett  had  driv- 
en a one  horse  cart  on  the  grounds  when  the  Hotel  was  being  built  in 
1872,  when  he  was  but  11  years  of  age.  After  50  years’  service  in  a su-  i! 
pervisory  capacity  he  retired  in  1931,  having  served  under  seven  pres- 
idents of  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio:  Messrs.  John  W.  and  Robert  Gar- 
rett, Samuel  Spencer,  Charles  F.  Mayer,  John  K.  Cowen,  Oscar  G.  Mur- 
ray and  Daniel  Willard,  all  of  whom  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  at  j 
Deer  Park  in  the  summer.  It  seems  appropriate  that  of  all  the  vast  army  j 
of  men  and  women  who  were  employed  at  the  Hotel  during  its  long  J 
life  Mr.  Garrett,  who  as  a boy  had  helped  clear  the  ground  for  the  first 
buildings  57  years  previously,  was  the  last  one  remaining  on  the  scene 
when  the  Hotel  finally  closed  its  doors  for  the  last  time.) 


Another  to  whom  the  writer  is 


indebted  for  much  information  is 
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his  uncle,  Michael  A.  Garrett  (1852-1941),  who  preceeded  the  writer’s 
father  as  Superintendent  of  Grounds  at  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  from  1874 
until  transferred  to  Baltimore  in  1887  as  Superintendent  of  the  John 
W.  Garrett  estates  in  Baltimore  County. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  be  a complete  history  of  Deer  Park. 
It  is,  rather,  merely  some  reminiscences  of  a native  son,  compiled  while 
at  least  some  of  the  incidents  mentioned  are  still  relatively  fresh  in 
mind. 


H AND  I AUTO  SUPPLY 

MORGANTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


FRANK  E.  CONNER  INC. 

"MORGANTOWN'S  MASTER  CLEANER" 
Morgantown  3461 


BOB  DINSMORE 
RETREADING 
SERVICE 

MORGANTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Commenced  Operation  May  1,  1948 
Capacity— Almost  a Thousand  Tires  Daily 

LARGEST  RETREAD  SERVICE  IN  THE 
TRI  STATE  AREA 
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C.  C.  ASHTON'S  ESSO  SERVICENTER 

(YOUR  “HAPPY  MOTORING”  STORE) 

At  the  South  End  of  Pleasant  Street  Bridge 
in  Morgantown 


EDDIE  DOOMS 

" The  Hamburger  King" 

who  has  been  making  hungry 
people  happy  for  over  40  years. 

Visit  him  at  321  Spruce  Street, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Galis  Electric 
And  Machine 
Company 

Phone:  4668  or  8990 
Authorized  Jeffrey  Servicing  Agent 

Armature  and  Field  Coils  . . . Power  Plant  Installations  . . . Armature 
and  Motor  Rewinding  . . . Machine  Work  . . . Shuttle  Car 
and  Mining  Machine  Rebuilding. 

DU  PONT  ROAD,  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Established  in  1949  by  Alexander  Galis 
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All  discoveries  of  nature  have  been  made  by  men  of  unusual  ob- 
servation. There  are  thousands  of  examples  of  this  remarkable  fact. 
Countless  millions  of  people  had  observed  electric  phenomena  in  the 
atmosphere  but  not  until  the  simple  experiment  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  there  thought  the  possibility  of  harnessing  this  natural  power. 

Here  in  Garrett  County  the  human  race  has  lived  mostly  making 
a living  according  to  the  tradition  of  their  forefathers.  The  soil,  forests, 
streams,  and  minerals  have  been  exploited.  But  it  took  an  outsider,  with 
a keen  observation,  to  discover  another  resource  in  Garrett  County. 
Through  this  discovery  he  has  established  a brand  new  business,  and 
the  cultivation  of  a new  craft. 

Renell  Giconi,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  commenced  to 
earn  his  bread  and  butter  by  serving  as  an  apprentice  to  a stone  mason. 
This  was  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  stone; 
its  nature  and  use.  Renell  comes  from  a people  who  for  centuries  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of  stone  for  utilitarian  and 
artistic  purposes.  Renell  has  learned  the  business  of  stone  cutting,  quar- 
rying, building,  and  the  promotion  of  all  three.  His  career  is  divided  in- 
to three  parts:  (1)  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  where  he  was  an  appren- 
tice; (2)  Long  Beach,  California,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1948. 
In  this  year  a stone-cutting  machine  was  invented  in  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia that  is  revolutionizing  the  industry;  (3)  Grantsville,  Maryland. 


Renell  Giconi  and  family. 
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It  is  in  the  latter  place  that  Mr.  Giconi  is  setting  up  his  stone-cutting 
business,  which  is  located  two  miles  west  of  Grantsville  on  Route  40. 
Along  with  this  plant  he  has  five  quarries,  all  in  Garrett  County,  to 
keep  everyone  busy.  Mr.  Giconi  is  the  first  person  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  to  use  this  new  method,  and  it  is  through  him  that 
this  machine  is  being  sold. 

When  Mr.  Giconi  started  he  had  no  money,  but  lots  of  vision,  faith  i 
and  courage.  These  are  the  most  important  qualities  in  any  enterprise.' 
In  fact  he  had  to  borrow  money  for  the  first  four  years  of  his  operation. 
In  the  first  year  he  cut  four  hundred  fifty  tons,  and  had  practically  no 
market.  He  almost  had  to  give  it  away  so  as  to  get  some  people  to  use 
it  in  building  a home.  When  they  saw  how  beautiful  the  work  turned 
out— a market  was  created.  In  1955  Mr.  Giconi  cut  five  thousand  tons, 
and  1956  will  outstrip  the  former  years  by  many  tons.  This  plant  known 
as  M & S Quarries  cuts  on  the  average  every  day  enough  stone  for  one 
medium  size  house,  or  thirty  tons. 

The  stone  is  what  geologists  identify  as  THE  CUMBERLAND 
LEDGE.  It  is  a sedimentary  stone  that  is  easily  worked;  its  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  the  diversity  of  its  coloration.  Its  beauty  of  di- 
versified colors,  its  permanence  (requiring  no  repair  or  paint)  puts 
this  building  material  from  mother  nature  ahead  of  all  others.  There 
is  enough  of  this  kind  of  stone  in  Garrett  County  to  last  another  hund- 
red years  at  the  present  rate  of  extraction.  It  has  a ninety-eight  percen- 
tage of  non-penetration  of  moisture,  and  a 24,000  crushing  strength  per 
cubic  inch.  Its  melting  point  is  318  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  stone  is 
simple  to  handle;  any  person,  even  the  inexperienced  can  lay  this  stone 
in  building  their  own  home.  As  an  example  one  should  examine  the 
house  of  State  Trooper  Blair  Buckel  in  Grantsville.  He  did  all  the  stone 
work  himself,  and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  attempted  such  a task. , 

This  stone  has  had  an  analytic  test  by  competent  Pittsburgh  labor- 
atories, and  is  guaranteed  to  last  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Gisoni  is  married  to  Virginia  Mickey,  the  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Mickey  of  Loch  Lynn,  Maryland  and  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Roy  Mickey.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Irva  Mickey  lives 
with  her.  The  Giconi’s  have  one  son.  Blaine  Durst  has  been  hauling 
stone  for  this  plant  for  five  years.  John  J.  Levee,  who  came  east  from 
California  a year  after  Mr.  Giconi,  is  the  forman.  All  the  employes  are 
native  Garrett  Countians. 


Itinerant  Perikomian 

WRITES  JAMES  OTIS  WATSON,  Fort  Hill  Farm,  Fairmont,  W. 
iVa.  “I  have  been  loaned  a copy  of  the  hotel  register  of  the  “Park  Dining 
iHall”.  It  was  a hotel  owned  and  operated  by  W.  H.  Hagans  in  the  years 
’87-’88-’89-’90,  and  located  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland.  It  has 
many  interesting  names  from  West  Virginia,  the  Dickson  Orchestra  in 
’88  and  the  Mestrezat  Orchestra  from  Morgantown  in  ’89.  The  twelve 
members  of  the  latter  were  listed  and  included  E.  C.  Protzman.  I be- 
ilieve  he  was  the  leader  of  Protzman’s  famous  band  when  I attended 
the  University  in  1894.” 

* * * 

THE  HORSE  SHOE  is  for  luck.  When  Nina  Norris  Schmidt  took 

Bover  the  Horse  Shoe  Run  Store  (Preston  County)  a few  years  ago  the 
people  of  that  community  knew  only  that  she  was  “a  woman  from  Bal- 

Stimore.”  Since  our  personal  friendship  with  the  Schmidt  family  extends 
over  a period  of  twenty  years  I feel  qualified  to  jot  down  a few  obser- 
vations concerning  the  uprooting  of  a city  woman  and  her  re-rooting  in 
the  Horse  Shoe  Run  countryside.  Nina  had  the  managing  and  running 
of  a large  home  off  Charles  Street  Extended  in  Baltimore,  Md.  She  had 

I five  children  and  a semi-invalid  husband.  She  was  always  the  good 
neighbor— ever  ready  with  a helping  hand  for  others  no  matter  how 
heavily  the  burden  of  her  own  responsibilities  lay  upon  her.  Above  her 
kitchen  sink  hung  the  motto  “To  Thine  Own  Self  Be  True.”  We  were 
visiting  in  the  Schmidt  home  when  “Uncle  Frank”  died  suddenly  of  a 
I heart  attack.  Nina’s  courage  never  faltered.  She  stepped  into  the  dou- 
I ble  role  of  mother  and  father  and  has  seen  her  family  of  five  grow  to 
successful  manhood  and  womanhood.  Nina  is  a country  girl  at  heart— 
so  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  her  rediscover  the  Baltimore  County  of 
her  girlhood  here  in  the  West  Virginia  hills.  The  Harrisons  of  Harrison 
County,  West  Virginia  are  among  her  ancestors.  I imagine  it  was  hard 
for  the  people  to  believe  that  a total  stranger  from  the  city  could  have 
such  a real  and  human  interest  in  them.  She  did  not  just  buy  the  com- 

fmunity  store  but  identified  herself  with  everyone  and  everything  there. 
If  there  is  a death— she  is  there  to  comfort.  If  there  is  sickness— she  of- 
fers her  services  if  needed;  Nina  is  a registered  nurse.  She  opens  her 
home  and  her  heart  to  her  new-found  families  at  holiday  seasons  in  a 
special  way.  A big  old-fashioned  barbecue  was  held  for  all  the  folks 
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when  Nina  first  bought  the  store.  She  gives  a Christmas  treat  to  chil-j 
dren  of  the  nearby  school  each  year.  You  can  buy  anything  from  a 
safety  pin  to  work  clothes,  groceries  of  a wide  variety  and  fine  meats 
at  reasonable  prices  in  a homey  atmosphere.  Here  is  an  old  fashioned, 
store  where  people  still  visit  with  one  another.  Yes,  a Horse  Shoe  is 
for  luck. 

* * * 

AN  OMMISSION  was  inadvertently  made  in  the  listing  of  the 
Mayors  of  Oakland,  Maryland  in  the  Garrett  County  issue,  Vol.  II 
No.  2.  It  should  have  included  the  name  of  Grover  C.  Stemple. 

^ ^ ^ 

A CONFERENCE  OF  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  in  Maryland 
was  held  Saturday,  June  15,  1957  at  the  home  of  the  Maryland  Histori- 
cal Society,  Monument  Street  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  There  were  ' 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  with  a luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Stafford  * 
in  between.  At  the  luncheon  S.  K.  Stevens  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  gave  the  address.  Stevens 
expressed  an  eloquent  apologia  for  the  study  and  writing  of  local  his-  i 
tory.  There  was  an  attendance  of  eighty  people  representing  the  fol- 
lowing county  societies:  Talbot,  Wicomico,  Carroll,  Queen  Ann,  How- 
ard, Cecil,  Anne  Arundel,  Montgomery,  Washington,  Dorchester,  Kent, 
Prince  George,  Allegany,  Garrett  and  Baltimore.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  official  representatives  of  the  county  societies  had  been  invit- 
ed to  a meeting  especially  prepared  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
for  county-level  historical  interest.  The  precedent  was  firmly  establish- 
ed and  these  meetings  are  to  be  annual  events. 

* * * 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  of  Revolution  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  held  its  sixty-third  annual  banquet  in  the  Wesley  Youth  Cen-  : 
ter  Gymnasium  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  1 
1957.  The  Rev.  Irvin  S.  Middaugh,  president,  gave  the  address  of  wel-  i 
come.  Jesse  A.  Jaco  was  the  toastmaster.  The  principal  address  was  . 
made  by  Dr.  Donald  Randolph  Wilson,  president  of  Oglethorpe  Univer-  • 
sity,  Georgia.  A large  attendance,  as  usual,  enjoyed  the  well  prepared  1 
program  which  included  music  by  Phil  Davies  and  his  ensembles. 

* & * 

THE  LOCAL  SPONSORING  committee  of  Tableland  Trails,  j 
Floyd  Cox,  chairman,  arranged  a joint  meeting  of  the  Morgantown  I 
Service  Clubs  in  the  Hotel  Morgan  Ballroom,  Wednesday,  March  27, 
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1957.  After  the  luncheon  Robert  Christie,  director  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society  delivered  an  address  stressing  the  value  of 
publications  having  to  do  with  regional  history.  He  called  special  at- 
tention to  TABLELAND  TRAILS.  About  one  hundred  sixty-five  of 
the  business  and  professional  leaders  of  Morgantown  were  in  atten- 
dance. 

* * * 

THE  ANNUAL  CONVOCATION  of  the  West  Virginia  Historical 
Society  took  place  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Mineral  Industries  Building, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  Saturday,  Oct.  12,  1957.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Barns,  president,  was  in  charge  of  the  sessions.  Following  the 
business  meeting  Dr.  Carrol  H.  Quenzel,  University  of  Virginia  and  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Paape,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  read  papers.  They 
also  took  part  in  a panel  discussion  along  with  Mr.  Harry  C.  Hadden, 
Pittsburgh  and  Miss  Francie  C.  Krauskopf,  West  Virginia  University. 
After  the  luncheon  a caravan  of  cars  went  on  tour.  Miss  Virginia  Laugh- 


^ARYhAND— WEST  VIRGINIA 

^boundary  uine  survev- 


Picture  of  a surveying  party  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
taken  at  Fairfax  Stone  in  1897.  The  party  was  headed  by  McCullough  Brown. 
Charles  Ashby  was  one  of  the  crew.  This  survey  led  to  the  dispute  and  joint  survey 
between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  in  1910.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Iret 
Ashby,  Crellin,  Maryland. 
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lin  of  Parkersburg  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  at- 
tendance was  between  70  and  100. 

* * * 

THE  PRECEDING  SATURDAY  (Oct.  5,  1957)  a large  represen- 
tative group  of  West  Virginians  gathered  at  the  Fairfax  Stone  when  a 
new  marker  was  dedicated.  Dr.  Roy  Bird  Cook  of  Charleston  was  master 
of  Ceremonies.  The  principal  address  was  made  by  Harold  B.  Fortney,  a 
native  ui  Preston  County.  The  address  was  subsequently  published  in 
the  official  magazine  of  the  West  Virginia  Historical  Society.  Others 
participating  in  the  program  were:  The  Rev.  Meade  Gutshall,  Boyd  B. 
Stutler,  Dr.  O.  D.  Lambert,  Hubert  B.  Lake,  D.  D.  Brown,  Elkins  and 
Queen  Sylvia  XXI  of  the  Mountain  State  Forest  Festival.  Following  is 
the  list  of  those  present: 

Donald  L.  Rice,  Elkins;  C.  D.  Herbert,  Fairmont;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O. 
D.  Lambert,  Morgantown;  Harold  Fortney,  Bay  City,  Michigan;  Thorn- 
ton Perry,  Charles  Town;  Wayne  Spiggle,  Davis;  Harry  Slaughter,  Au- 
rora; Asbury  Cleaver,  Davis;  Mrs.  Cora  Fortney,  Tunnelton;  David 
Cruise,  Charleston;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Bird  Cook,  Charleston;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Brown,  Elkins;  J.  K.  Wamsley,  Elkins;  Earl  Burner;  Pamela 
Burner,  Elkins. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hutton,  Elkins;  Miss  Alma  Pitts,  Philippi;  George  B. 
Harper,  Elkins;  Mrs.  Don  Harper,  Elkins;  Rev.  Meade  Gutshall,  Par- 
sons; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fortney,  Tunnelton;  Edwin  Fortney,  Tun- 
nelton; Kermit  McKeever,  Charleston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Sacher,  Oak- 
land, Md.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wooters,  Oakland,  Md.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
D.  Kenamond,  Shepherdstown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Cook,  Richmond; 
Bob  Barton,  Davis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Earle  Romaine,  Beverly;  Lee  F. 
Brooks,  Elkins;  Adeline  Harris,  Charleston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Zarfoos,  Baltimore;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Buc- 
kles, Susana  Mayo  Buckles,  Shepherdstown;  Miss  Jessie  Trotter,  Au- 
rora; Prof.  Knox  Wilson,  Elkins;  Mary  Dow  Lewis,  Beverly;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark  McKinney,  Coketon;  John  Slabaugh,  Eglon;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Fortney,  Carolyn,  Margery  and  Ronald  Fortney;  Elizabeth 
Carol  Kemper,  Queen  Sylvia  XXI,  Bluefield;  James  A.  McGee,  Elkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hannah;  Troopers:  William  Caldwell,  Jesse 
Higby,  Dennis;  Corporal  Rightmire;  Talfourd  Kemper,  Bluefield;  Ann 
Cromwell  and  Martha  Collett,  Maids  of  Honor  to  Queen  Sylvia;  Ernest 
M.  Dove,  Clarksburg;  Mrs.  Mary  Richardson,  Charleston;  Frances  Not- 
ter,  St.  Albans;  Jannie  Marple,  Clarksburg;  Emma  Wood,  St.  Albans; 
Mrs.  Robert  Wood,  St.  Albans;  Mark  Moon,  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md.;  Timo- 
thy Moon,  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md.;  and  Felix  G.  Robinson,  Oakland,  Md. 
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THE  WEST  AUGUSTA  HISTORICAL  And  Geneaological  Soci- 
ety of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia  in  cooperation  with  the  4th  Congres- 
sional District  of  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
sponsored  a luncheon  in  the  Elk’s  Club  at  Parkersburg,  May  11,  1957 
which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  twenty-five  people  from  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  state.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  hear  A. 
P.  Bursley  of  the  National  Park  Service,  who  informed  those  present 
the  criteria  which  were  of  the  utmost  importance  when  a piece  of  land 
was  being  considered  as  a permanent  part  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
A bill  is  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  maintaining 
Blennerhasset  Island  as  a national  landmark  of  scenic  and  historic  in- 
terest. 

Blennerhasset  Island  where  Harman  and  Margaret  Agnew  Blen- 
nerhasset lived  in  a large,  odd  mansion  of  their  own  design,  together 
with  their  cultivation  of  a large  farm  by  negro  servants  (1798-1806) 
was  the  locale  for  the  expose  of  Aaron  Burr.  Even  though  Burr  was 
acquitted  at  the  Richmond  trial  the  following  year,  and  Harman  Blen- 
nerhasset was  exempted  from  trial  the  stigma  of  public  opinion  and  the 
pronouncements  of  national  leaders  have  cast  such  long  shadows  on 
their  characters  that  have  persisted  in  accentuating  the  doleful  trage- 
dies of  their  lives  and  those  nearest  to  them.  It  is  a theme  for  a melo- 
dramatic American  opera— and  it  should  be  written.  Furthermore  it 
should  be  produced  on  a floating  pavillion  on  the  Ohio  River  with  Blen- 
nerhasset Island  as  the  background. 

The  Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  attended  the  luncheon. 
Among  those  he  met  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Gordon  who  is  the  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  George  Neale  Sr.  pioneer  settler  of  Washington  Bot- 
tom. After  the  unhappy  Burr-Blennerhasset  affair  of  1806  George 
Neale  Sr.  leased  the  island  from  the  government.  He  and  his  family 
would  occasionally  visit  the  Island  and  would  live  in  the  mansion  for  a 
part  of  the  summer.  The  negro  servants  returning  from  some  celebra- 
tion in  Ohio,  under  the  spell  of  spiritus  frumenti,  accidentally  set  fire 
to  the  flax  and  hemp  stored  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  mansion.  This 
was  due  to  lighted  candles  used  in  lighting  their  way  home.  This  hap- 
pened in  1811.  In  1827  the  government  decided  to  sell  the  Island,  and 
it  was  purchased  by  George  Neale  Jr.  in  that  year.  A granddaughter  of 
George  Neale  Jr.  married  Amos  Gordon.  These  were  the  parents  of 
Edith  Gordon.  Blennerhasset  Island  has  been  the  property  of  the  Neale 
heirs  for  one  hundred  thirty  years. 

A considerable  body  of  literature  has  been  formed,  both  authentic 
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history  and  historical  novels.  It  is  from  this  material  that  a libretto 
could  derive  much  of  its  content.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  reli- 
able books  is  “Blennerhasset  Island  in  Romance  and  Tragedy”  by  Min- 
nie Kendall  Lowther,  published  in  1939  by  the  Tuttle  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Rutland,  Vermont. 

Owners  of  the  Island  in  order  of  ownership:  Nelson,  Herron  and 
Company,  Elijah  Bachus,  Harman  Blennerhasset,  Joseph  Lewis,  Thom- 
as Morris,  George  Neale  II  and  Amos  Gordon  and  heirs. 

* * * 

DR.  ELDON  C.  TUCKER  JR.  and  the  Editor  of  TABLELAND 
TRAILS  made  an  excursion  to  Turkey  Foot  Rock  one  Indian  summer 
day  in  November  1957.  This  rock  marks  the  first  boundary  of  the  Ma- 
son-Dixon  Line— the  furthest  west  the  surveying  party  was  allowed  to 
go  in  1768.  A turkey  foot  is  cut  into  the  rock.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker  have 
erected  a shed  over  the  rock  to  prevent  further  erosion.  It  is  located 
near  Dunkard’s  Creek  on  the  line  between  Fayette  and  Monongalia 
Counties  between  Dunkard  Beach  and  Mt.  Morris.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  historic  sites  in  the  trans-Allegheny. 


Selected  Places  to  Eat,  See  and  Stay 

DULANY’S  RESTAURANT,  BAR  AND  MOTEL.  Located  on  Rt.  40  a 
short  distance  from  the  east-end  of  “The  Great  Crossing  Bridge”.  The 
Youghiogheny  has  been  impounded  near  Confluence,  Penna.  making  a large 
lake  which  is  now  the  delight  of  sportsmen.  When  the  lake  arrived  the  vil- 
lage of  Somerfield  retired  into  history  and  legend.  DULANY’S  is  on  the 
approximate  site  of  the  oldest  tavern  west  of  the  mountains.  Washington 
in  his  Journal  of  1770  mentions  having  stopped  at  Hoaglands.  The  year  of 
its  founding  is  not  known.  Searight’s  History  states  (p.  218)  “the  most  noted 
old  tavern  keeper  of  Somerfield  was  Capt.  Thomas  Endsley.  . . . Near  the 
center  of  the  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  an  old  log  tavern  was 
kept  by  John  Campbell  as  early  as  1824,  and  immediately  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Endsley  House.  He  was  succeeded  by  L.  C.  Dunn,  Samuel 
Frazee.  Moses  Jennings  and  John  Bradfield.” 

DOTSON’S  MOUNT  STORM  LODGE.  This  is  located  on  Rt.  50  one 
half  mile  east  of  Mt.  Storm,  West  Virginia  in  the  heart  of  the  historical 
Alleghenies,  and  within  a few  minutes  drive  of  breath-taking  mountain 
views  toward  Greenland  Gap.  It  is  a meeting  place  of  friends  old  and 
new  along  Tableland  Trails.  A mecca  for  trout  fishermen  and  deer  hunters. 
It  is  an  official  Greyhound  stop.  Rooms  $2.00  single,  $3.00  double.  Plate 
Lunch  $1.00.  Dinner  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Free  picnic  tables  in  the  Grove  for  Family 
Reunions. 

THE  WORDEN  HOTEL,  DAVIS,  WEST  VIRGINIA  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  important  meccas  for  year-round  recreational  enthusiasts.  Here 
one  sees  fishermen,  hikers,  hunters,  spelunkers,  skiers,  botanists,  and  the 
ever  present  sight-seer.  The  hotel  has  never  enjoyed  such  a large  patronage 
as  it  does  now.  If  you  want  a room  be  sure  to  send  in  your  reservation.  Ac- 
commodations and  meals  are  excellent.  Katherine  Cleaver  is  the  popular 
hostess.  In  the  boom  days  there  were  twenty  hotels  between  Piedmont  and 
Davis  in  towns  along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway.  Of  these,  The  Worden, 
and,  at  the  most,  two  others  are  the  only  ones  left. 
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The  Romisch  Manufacturing  Company 

was  organized  on  Beechurst  Ave.,  Seneca  Addition,  in 
1899  by  Anton  Romisch.  He  was  born  in  1864  at  Furth  im 
Wald,  Germany.  Coming  to  this  country  with  his  wife  in 
1895  he  first  settled  in  Pittsburgh  where  for  two  years  he 
was  a foreman  at  Westinghouse.  And  while  in  Pittsburgh 
he  obtained  his  naturalization  papers.  He  was  invited  by 
Fred  Bannister  of  the  Seneca  Glass  Company  to  design  and 
make  glass  machinery.  For  a while  he  was  associated  with 
A.  Zihlman  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.  On  returning  to  Morgan- 
town he  became  associated  with  Col.  E.  M.  Grant,  becoming 
a partner  in  the  Foundry  and  Machine  business  and  was 
made  general  manager;  two  years  later  he  became  sole 
owner  of  the  firm,  and  consolidated  with  another  company. 
In  1923  his  son  Anton  Jr.  took  over  the  management.  Anton 
Sr.  died  in  1926.  George  H.  Portman,  son-in-law  of  Anton 
Sr.  took  over  the  business  in  1940  the  year  that  Anton  Jr. 
died.  Mr.  Portman  first  became  identified  with  the  company 
in  1931.  He  had  formerly  been  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Portman  is  semi-retired  while  Thomas  C.  Smith 
has  taken  over  the  actual  management.  This  company  is  the 
authorized  agent  of  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Corporation. 

It  specializes  in  machinery  repair,  fabricating  and  welding. 
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Books  of  the  Tableland  Country 

This  region  has  made  an  immense  contribution  to  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  will  continue.  There  is  now  available  a small  library  of  books  that  tell  this 
story.  Each  of  these  books  are  of  permanent  interest  to  the  American  who  wants 
to  grasp  the  big  facts  respecting  this  region  and  in  what  way  the  people  of  the 
mid-Alleghenies  stamped  human  life  with  a new  visage. 

This  small  but  growing  library  is  being  created  by  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Press  whose  editor  is  Mrs.  Agnes  Starrett.  These  books  are  being  published, 
not  as  a commercial  venture,  but  having  solely  for  its  aim  the  presentation  of  our 
heritage.  Each  book  that  comes  off  the  press  is  marked  by  the  special  quality  of 
scholarship  of  the  author  and  the  artistic  binding  and  printing  of  the  publisher. 
This  library  is  not  one  of  mass  production;  only  a limited  number  of  copies  are 
printed,  thus  placing  each  book  in  the  category  of  the  collector’s  item.  At  this  writ- 
ing there  might  be  still  the  possibility  of  obtaining  most  of  the  books  that  are  being 
reviewed  in  this  issue  of  Tableland  Trails.  These  are  books  that  do  not  depreciate 
but  steadily  gain  in  value.  The  enormous  cost  of  research,  writing  and  printing  of 
these  wonderful  books  has  been  assumed  by  the  Buhl  Foundation.  Without  such 
generous  financial  aid  the  work  of  these  scholars  would  not  likely  have  been  made 
available  to  the  public.  The  editor  recommends  that  our  readers  seriously  consider 
the  purchase  of  this  library  of  the  Tableland  Country. 

THE  GEORGE  MERCER  PAPERS,  compiled  and  edited  by  Lois  Mulkearn, 
Curator  of  The  Darlington  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  and  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  Press  was  perhaps  the  most  important  publication  in  1954 
dealing  with  American  history.  This  publication  was  made  possible  through  a grant 
from  the  Buhl  Foundation.  Only  a thousand  copies  were  printed.  The  ten  dollars 
required  to  purchase  a copy  is  a mere  catch-penny  when  comparing  the  cost  with 
the  permanent  value  the  book  has  for  students  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
period. 

The  title  is  easily  appreciated  by  R.  W.  G..  Vail’s  (President  of  New  York 
Historical  Society)  Foreword,  especially  where  he  says:  “The  bulk  of  the  Company’s 
(The  Ohio  Company)  papers,  here  completely  published  for  the  first  time,  luckily 
was  preserved  by  William  Darlington  as  early  as  1876  and  now  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  Darlington  Memorial  Library  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  Lois 
Mulkearn,  librarian  of  that  precious  collection  of  Midwestern  historical  sources,  is 
propably  the  best  available  scholar  for  the  interpretation  of  the  paper  . . .” 

A TRAVELLERS  GUIDE  TO  HISTORIC  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
by  Lois  Mulkearn  and  Edwin  V.  Pugh  was  published  also  in  1954,  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  Press.  It  describes  accurately  and  succinctly  the  historical 
landmarks  in  twenty-seven  counties  of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  provides 
simple  directions,  together  with  maps,  that  gives  the  tourist  a useful  handbook,  pp. 
425.  Price  $3.50. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
by  Solon  J.  Buck  and  Elizabeth  H.  Buck.  The  story  of  civilization’s  incubation  on 
America’s  first  frontier — the  five  crucial  decades  between  1765  and  1815  . . . written 
by  two  of  America’s  foremost  historians.  The  book  presents  accurate  details  of  this 
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history  in  a finely  woven  pattern  of  interpretation.  It  provides  an  integral  under- 
standing of  our  region’s  history  in  terms  of  agriculture,  industry,  education,  religion, 
social  customs,  law  and  order.  It  first  appeared  seventeen  years  ago.  Last  year  it 
was  found  necessary  to  print  a new  edition.  555  pp.  61/ix9Vi*  107  illustrations,  13 
maps,  bibliography,  and  index.  $6.00. 

STEPHEN  BENTON  ELKINS  by  Oscar  Doane  Lambert.  A definite  gap  in 
American  biography  was  filled  with  the  publication  of  this  story  of  a dominant 
West  Virginian.  Stephen  Benton  Elkins,  named  for  Senator  Tom  Benton  who 
duelled  Andrew  Jackson  to  a draw,  belonged  to  the  age  of  Kit  Carson,  Wild  Bill 
Hickock,  and  John  J.  Fremont,  and  the  days  of  the  Oregon  Trail  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Rush.  Lawyer,  teacher,  statesman,  railroad  builder,  industrial  pioneer, 
he  founded  an  important  community  in  West  Virginia.  This  is  the  small  city  of 
Elkins  in  Randolph  County,  the  seat  of  Davis  and  Elkins  College  and  the  Moun- 
tain State  Forest  Festival.  Mr.  Elkins  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, and  a United  States  senator  from  1895  to  his  death  in  1911. 

Dr.  Lambert  of  West  Virginia  University  has  occupied  himself  for  many 
years  with  research  and  w’riting  of  our  regional  history.  This  is  his  crowning  achieve- 
ment. 348  pp.  5V2X8V2,  8 illustrations,  bibliography  and  index.  $6.00. 

WHISKEY  REBELS  by  Leland  D.  Baldwin.  The  Whiskey  Rebellion  (1790- 
1795)  oft  mentioned  but  little  known  episode  in  American  history  is  dramatically 
told  by  one  of  our  region’s  most  prolific  writers  of  important  history.  There  is  a 
wide  disagreement  as  to  the  separate  events  in  this  episode.  Innumerable  books 
concerning  the  region’s  history  contain  at  least  a chapter  on  the  Whiskey  Rebellion. 
The  various  interpretations  have  a personal  and  sectional  slant.  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
assayed  his  material  with  competence  and  has  presented  an  intensely  interesting 
story  of  kegged  whiskey,  a necessary  adjunct  to  every  household  on  this  first  Ameri- 
can frontier.  326  pp,  6x9 V4.  End  paper  map,  bibliography  and  index.  $3.00. 

THE  KEELBOAT  AGE  ON  WESTERN  WATERS  by  Leland  D.  Baldwin. 
This  is  one  of  most  of  the  books  reviewed  here  that  was  published  through  a 
grant  from  the  Buhl  Foundation  and  is  offered  for  sale  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  Riverboating  in  the  Ohio  Valley  before  the  steamboat  produced  a 
unique  and  transient  hero-character  known  as  the  keelboatman.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
major  role  inland  river  transportation  played  in  opening  up  the  United  States  for 
permanent  settlement.  268  pp.  6x9 ^4-  23  illustrations,  end  paper  map,  bibliography 
and  index.  $3.00. 

BANNERS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  by  Helen  Turnbull  Waite  Coleman. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  early  years  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  located  in 
Washington,  Pennsylvania  along  the  original  National  Pike.  Its  fame  rests  securely 
on  its  unusual  high  percentage  of  graduates  who  have  made  notable  records  of 
achievement.  Mrs.  Coleman  knows  and  loves  this  college.  Through  her  careful  re- 
search in  old  documents  in  the  College  and  in  family  archives  and  attics  she  has 
assembled  the  record  of  noble  striving.  The  book  is  the  story  of  two  academies,  of 
two  colleges,  of  the  men  who  founded  them  and  finally  effected  their  union;  and  of 
many  teachers  and  students.  From  these  two  seats  of  learning  higher  education  got  its 
start  in  the  Tableland  Country.  It  is  the  story  of  education  carried  ahead  like  a 
banner  through  the  wilderness  by  pioneers  as  they  moved  westward.  In  recalling 
this  book  I remember  especially  the  portrayal  of  John  McMillen,  unquestionably 
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one  of  the  key  characters  in  our  early  drama  of  life  in  the  wilderness.  285  pp. 
6x9 V4,  55  illustrations,  end  paper  map,  bibliography  and  index.  $4.00. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY  by  Hugh  Cleland. 
This  book  reveals  a much  overlooked  aspect  of  George  Washington’s  career.  When 
we  think  of  Washington  and  his  relations  to  trans-Allegheny  we  remember  only  the 
first  part  of  his  career.  Upon  reading  from  Washington’s  journals,  and  the  eyewit- 
ness accounts  of  his  numerous  associates,  together  with  the  Commentary  by  Cleland 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Washington  was  intimately  identified  with  the  trans-Allegheny 
from  the  commencement  of  his  journey  in  the  late  Fall  of  1753  until  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1799.  This  book  through  the  revelatory  character  of  the  original  documents 
provides  us  an  appreciation  of  Washington’s  permanent  interest  in  the  Tableland 
country.  First  he  was  interested  as  an  explorer  and  military  ambassador;  second  as 
a soldier;  third  as  a landowner,  and  finally  as  an  expansionist  that  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  east-west  transportation  in  order  to  develop  an  economic  and  political 
unity  of  this  new  nation.  The  facsimile  of  Washington’s  first  journal  and  the  se- 
lected typography  makes  it  a collector’s  item  as  well  as  a very  excellent  addition 
to  the  numerous  books  on  Washington  from  the  days  of  Jared  Sparks  to  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman.  Hugh  Cleland  is  a lecturer  in  history  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burg. 405  pp.  6x9,  8 illustrations,  index.  (1956)  $5.00. 

THE  NATION  S ADVOCATE  by  William  F.  Keller.  This  is  the  life  of 
Henry  Marie  Brackenridge  (1786-1871)  presented  in  minute  detail,  standing  like 
highly-colored  ornamented  figures  in  the  foreground  while  that  of  his  father,  Hugh 
Henry  Brackenridge  (1748-1816),  looms  up  like  brilliant  cloudscapes  against  the 
rising  sun.  A large  segment  of  the  nation’s  life  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  be  seen  through  the  life  of  this  earnest,  talented,  and  courageous 
frontiersman,  born  in  a log-cabin  village  filled  with  smoke,  called  Pittsburgh.  Like 
his  father  he  was  a brilliant  writer  whose  works  commended  themselves  to  literary 
posterity.  But  he  was  also  an  able  political  leader,  statesman,  traveller  and  horti- 
culturalist.  It  reads  like  the  best  of  novels,  holding  many  of  the  appeals  of  fiction. 
Over  against  the  manifold  insights  this  life  reveals  of  America  it  also  shows  dra- 
matically how  in  Brackenridge  there  was  step-by-step  progress  from  the  darkness 
of  loneliness  and  sorrow  to  the  sunlight  of  discipline  and  success.  Mr.  Keller  is  a 
lecturer  in  the  Department  of  History,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  452  pp.  6x9,  8 
illustration,  bibliography  and  index.  (1956)  $5.00. 

WILD  FLOWERS  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE  UPPER 
OHIO  BASIN.  This  is  the  most  complete,  beautiful  and  expensive  book  ever 
published  on  wild  flowers.  Flowers  of  the  valleys  and  tablelands  of  northern  West 
Virginia  and  western  Maryland  are  included  in  this  study.  A map  with  dots  is  pro- 
vided for  the  genera.  Representatives  of  almost  half  the  plant  families  now  recog- 
nized on  this  planet  grow  in  this  region.  Volume  One  includes  botanical  nomencla- 
ture, the  history  of  botany  in  this  region,  geology  and  soils,  physiography  and  top- 
ography, climate,  plant  geography,  bibliography,  gazeteer,  glossary,  analytical  key 
to  families,  summary  of  plants  included  in  the  text — and  the  Descriptive  Text  of 
twenty-two  hundred  flowering  plants  found  in  this  region;  what  they  look  like, 
where  they  grow  over  the  world,  their  lore  and  uses.  All  this  vast  material  has 
been  gathered  together  and  edited  by  Dr.  Otto  E.  Jennings,  Director  Emeritus, 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Volume  Two — Dr.  Andrey  Avinoff  paints  thoroughbred  aquarelles  of  two 
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hundred  and  fifty-three  different  flowers,  reproduced  life-size  and  in  full  natural 
colors.  Informal  description  of  the  plants,  written  by  Dr.  Jennings,  are  printed  on 
separate  interleaves  facing  each  plate. 

After  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Buhl  Foundation  had  spent  eight 
years  of  careful  study  of  ways  and  means  for  publishing,  in  the  summer  of  1949 
the  necessary  funds  were  made  available  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Carnegie  Institute  by  the  Buhl  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh.  Several  months  were 
taken  up  in  getting  just  the  right  paper  for  the  colors,  and  with  the  proper  rag  con- 
tent, weight,  and  treatment  for  opacity  and  durability.  Throughout  four  years, 
1950-1953,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press  worked  with  carefully  selected  print- 
ers and  a binder  to  process  the  great  book. 

“Probably  never  again  will  there  be  two  scholars,  each  a master  in  his  own 
field,  who  can  work  together  as  did  these  two.  And  probably  never  again  will  an 
opportunity  to  publish  as  fine  and  lasting  a book  be  given  three  great  institutions, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute,  and  the  Buhl  Foundation,  which  to- 
gether fostered  the  work  of  the  scholars  and  craftsmen  and  encouraged  it  forward. 


“Great  flower  books  are  rare.  Because  of  their  costliness  and  the  skill  required 
to  produce  text  and  illustrations  they  appear  only  in  occasional  generations.  It  has 
been  the  goal  from  the  beginning — through  eight  years  of  preparation  and  four 
years  of  processing  for  publication — to  make  ‘ Wild  Flowers  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Upper  Ohio  Basin’  equal  to  the  very  best — a book  which  far  beyond  our 
time  will  remain  a credit  to  Pittsburgh  and  to  the  institutions  and  individuals  whose 
scholarship,  imagination,  skill,  and  effort  have  made  it  a reality.”  Agnes  L.  Starrett 
(Editor  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press) 


Two  volumes,  1065  pp.  10x14,  including  two  hundred  life-size  water-color 
plates.  (1953)  $60.00  for  the  set.  This  price  is  considerably  below  cost.  In  the 
world  of  books  here  is  something  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

To  order  any  of  these  books  write  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Cathedral 
of  Learning,  Pittsburgh  13,  Penna. 

Festus  Summers,  Head  of  Department  of  History,  West  Virginia  University, 
is  in  many  respects  the  pioneer  in  contemporary  local  history  writing.  His  scope  of 
vision  spreads  over  the  entire  region- — taking  in  such  vast  institutions  as  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  and  outstanding  regional  personalities.  Space  is  inadequate 
to  provide  detailed  reviews  of  his  books;  some  of  them  are  going  into  extra  editions. 

The  following  are  books  by  Dr.  Summers: 

JOHNSON  NEWLON  CAMDEN:  A STUDY  IN  INDIVIDUALISM,  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  1937. 

THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam  Sons,  1939. 

WILLIAM  L.  WILSON  AND  TARIFF  REFORM.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1953. 

ed.,  CABINET  DIARY  OF  WILLIAM  L.  WILSON,  1896-1897,  Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1957. 

(With  C.  H.  Ambler)  WEST  VIRGINIA:  THE  MOUNTAIN  STATE,  En- 
glewood Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1957. 

THE  ONE  HUNDRED  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOR- 
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MATION  OF  MONONGALIA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  OTHER 
RELATIVE  HISTORICAL  DATA. 


This  excellently  printed  book  of  four  hundred  fifty  pages  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Monongalia  County  Historical  Society  in  1953  and  published 
under  its  auspices  in  1954.  Those  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  material,  its 
financing  and  publication  were:  A.  A.  Hall,  Dr.  O.  D.  Lambert,  Dr.  A.  J.  Dadisman, 

' Mrs.  Gideon  S.  Dodds,  Allan  W.  Babcock,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Core  Conaway,  Mrs.  Ru- 
j dolph  S.  Stoyer,  Miss  Jennie  Dille,  Frank  M.  Brand,  S.  A.  Kelley,  Hugh  G.  Runner, 
Mrs.  John  Chapman,  Dr.  Eldon  B.  Tucker  Jr.,  Bradford  B.  Laidley. 

Section  One  reports  the  celebration  of  the  175th  Anniversary.  Section  Two  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  churches,  including  pictures.  This  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
i and  Mrs.  Gideon  S.  Dodds.  Section  Three  is  a series  of  articles  regarding  Monon- 
; galia  County  written  by  Allan  W.  Babcock  while  a feature  writer  for  the  Morgan- 
j town  Post. 

Section  Four  is  devoted  to  biographical  data  respecting  Polly  Jones. 

Section  Five  is  a reprint  of  an  address  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Brown  delivered  in  Mor- 
| gantown  July  4,  1776. 

Section  Six  is  a series  of  thirty  biographical  sketches. 

One  hundred  twenty  five  pages  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a history  of  the 
I churches  with  pictures  of  the  edifices  now  in  use.  These  pictures  were  taken  by 
i Dr.  Gideon  S.  Dodds.  A brief  description  of  each  church  provides  useful  informa- 
! tion.  The  churches  of  each  district  of  the  county  are  enumerated  separately.  At  the 
, conclusion  the  churches  are  listed  alphabetically.  According  to  this  investigation  the 
^ County  contains  one  hundred  forty-seven  churches.  Seventy-one  of  these  are  af- 
filiated with  the  Methodist  denomination.  The  other  seventy-six  churches  are  af- 
filiated with  thirty-four  denominations,  including  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  next 
largest  denomination  with  respect  to  the  number  of  congregations  is  the  Baptist 
Church.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  report  of  the  history  of  churches  for  any 

I single  county  in  the  tri-state  region. 

Single  copy  $4.00.  Order  through  Mrs.  Mabel  Stoyer,  308  Simpson  St.,  Mor- 
j gantown,  West  Virginia. 

CHRISTOPHER  GIST  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  DESCENDANTS  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  Mrs.  Jean  Muir  Dorsey.  It  is  carefully  documented;  a 

I factual  history  of  the  Gist  family  from  original,  family  and  published  records  through- 
out the  United  States.  Mrs.  Dorsey  has  made  extensive  research  into  court  house 
records  and  elsewhere.  Christopher  Gist  is  one  of  the  key  figures  of  Trans-Allegheny 

I history.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  ordering  through  Mrs.  Jean  Muir  Dorsey,  1502 
South  Lincoln  Ave.,  Urbana,  Illinois.  It  is  a gold  mine  of  information  concerning 
relationships  of  over  two  thousand  pioneer  families. 

WHAT  TO  READ  ABOUT  MONONGALIA  COUNTY  AND  WHERE  TO 
FIND  IT: 

1 — Files  of  the  Morgantown  Post  and  the  Dominion-News. 

2 — Colonial  Virginia  State  Papers,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3 — Hennings  Statutes,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4 — Tyler’s  Quarterly  Magazine,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5 — History  of  Monongalia  County,  Samuel  T.  Wiley,  1883.  Library,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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6 —  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare,  Alexander  Scott  Withers,  1831,  Library, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  (Being  reprinted  by  The  Parsons 
Advocate,  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  as  Tableland  Trails  goes  to  press.  Will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution late  in  1958.  $3.00) 

7—  — Morgantown  Centennial  1785-1885.  Published  in  1902  by  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements.  Library,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

8 —  History  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  Monongalia  County  1926,  published 
by  the  Monongalia  County  Historical  Society.  Library,  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

9 —  History  of  the  Making  of  Morgantown,  James  Morton  Callahan,  1926. 
Published  by  West  Virginia  University  Studies  in  History.  Library,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

10 —  Geneaological  and  Personal  History  of  the  Upper  Monongalia  Valley, 
Butcher  and  Callahan,  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Co.  N.  Y.  1912.  Library  James 
Otis  Watson  II,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

11 —  The  One  Hundred  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Formation  of  Mon- 
ongalia County,  West  Virginia  and  Other  Relative  Historical  Data.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Monongalia  Historical  Society,  1953.  Can  be  had  through  A.  A. 
Hall,  Max  Mathers  and  Gideon  Dodds. 

12—  Early  Cheat  Mountain  Iron  Industry,  James  Moreland  (Manuscript). 
Library,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

13—  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  Monongalia  County.  Library,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

14 —  A Reminiscent  History  of  Northern  West  Virginia.  Goodspeed  Brothers, 
Chicago,  111.  1895.  Library  Grace  Jones,  Oakland,  Md. 

15 —  Biographical  and  Portrait  Cyclopedia  of  Monongalia,  Marion  and  Taylor 
Counties,  West  Virginia.  Rush  West  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1895.  Library  Mrs. 
Romeo  McDonald,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

16 —  A History  of  Education  in  West  Virginia  by  Charles  H.  Ambler.  Standard 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  1951.  Can  be  had  at  University 
Book  Shop,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

17—  Memorial  of  Men  and  Women  in  Service  in  World  War  II  from  Monon- 
galia County.  Edited  by  David  Dale  Johnson.  Morgantown  Printing  and  Binding 
Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Library  Felix  G.  Robinson,  Oakland,  Md. 

18 —  West  Virginia  Collection  under  Monongalia  County  files  in  West  Vir- 
ginia Room,  Library,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

19 —  Archives  of  Theses,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

20 —  -History  of  Halleck  Community,  Elijah  McRae.  Library  County  Agent 
Office,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

21 —  History  of  Easton-Avery  Community  by  Mrs.  Frank  Donaldson.  Library 
County  Agent,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

22 —  Chronicles  of  Core.  An  Intimate  Study  of  the  Life  History  of  a Typical 
American  Community.  Earl  L.  Core,  1937.  Mimeograph.  Library,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

23 —  Local  History  No.  196  by  Andrew  J.  Waychoff. 

24 —  “Forty-Four  Years  of  The  Life  of  a Hunter”  by  Meshach  Browning.  Al- 
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though  this  book  is  not  directly  related  to  Monongalia  County,  many  of  the 
events  portrayed  took  place  adjacent  to  the  Morgantown  Road  through  Garrett 
County,  Maryland.  This  book  is  in  its  twelfth  edition,  and  can  be  procured  thru 
R.  Getty  Browning,  1012  Harvey  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Thomas  Browning,  son  of  Me- 
shach  Browning.  Much  of  the  man- 
uscript of  “Forty  Four  Years  of 
the  Life  of  a Hunter”  was  written 
by  Meshach  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  Thomas.  This  was  among  the 
earliest  books  to  be  written  by  a na- 
tive of  the  Trans-Allegheny  Country. 
See  advertisement  of  R.  Getty 
Browning  in  this  issue. 


THE  PARSONS  ADVOCATE 

Letterpress  and  Offset  Printers— Publications  and  Standard  Forms 
One  Location  Since  1896  — 212  Main  Street,  Parsons,  West  Virginia 
We  print  TABLELAND  TRAILS 


"CHRONICLES  OF 
BORDER  WARFARE" 

This  book,  by  Alexander  S.  Withers  and  published  by 
Joseph  Israel  in  Clarksburg  in  1831,  is  being  reprinted  from 
the  original  edition  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  this 
fall.  Paper  bound  copies  are  $3.25,  which  includes  postage 
and  handling  charges.  Limited  edition. 

Mail  orders  to: 

THE  PARSONS  ADVOCATE 

BOX  338  — PARSONS,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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